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MAGNITUDE AND SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE COMMISSARY. 


A total of 2,026 saw mill commissaries, carrying total 
average stocks of $16,060,775 and selling last year $96,- 
698,606 worth of goods, will receive this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Commissary Annual. 

That serves to show the magnitude of the saw mill com- 
missary business of the United States as revealed in the 
figures compiled by the statistical department of this 
publication. These commissaries vary in annual sales 
from $2,500 to $400,000. 

But this does not tell the whole story. The above fig- 
ures apply to permanent stores only; in addition the lum- 
ber companies and individual operators who are readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN maintain thousands of 
wanigans, or lumber camp stores, in connection with 
their logging camps, drive camps and logging railroads, 
consuming other millions of clothing, boots and shoes, 
foodstuffs and supplies. The United States census puts 
the number of lumber camps at 15,376. 

The lumber industry sells many millions of feet of 
lumber each year to the public; in return it buys from 
American producers millions of dollars worth of Amer- 
ican products. 


1. Northwestern Lumber Company, Stanley, Wis. 2. 
Mitchell Bros. Company, Jennings, Mich. 38. Ozark Land 
& Lumber Company, Winona, Mo. 5. R. E. Wood Lumber 
Company, Fontana, N. C. 4 and 6. W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Company, Maben, W. Va. 7. Fourche River Lumber Com- 
pany, Fourche, Ark. 8. Hudson River Lumber Company, 
De Ridder, La. 


A GROUP OF CHARACTERISTIC COMMISSARIES BY LUMBER COMPANIES IN VARIOUS STATES, 
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Considered, we feel sure there are 
none who can excel us in high grade 


White Rock 


Maple Flooring 


We want to convince you we are 
talking facts and would suggest you 
try us on your next order. 

We can also ship promptly Michigan 


Maple, . Hardwood and Hemlock 
Lumber and White Cedar Shingles. 


_ W. HL. White Company, 
Boyne City Lumber Company. 


Mills at Wholesale Yard 
Boyne City, Michigan. || North Tonawanda, N.Y. 









































































































































OurFlooring tsTHOROUGHILY | 
FILN DRIED, also STEEL SCRAPED 
which gives ita highly polished surrace, 


We havejust eguinped ouP 
Hardwood Flooring Plant with. 
the most Moder2lMactinemy 






































and are now in position toLill 
orders with the greatest 
promprness. . 
70 this is added the advantage of 
furnishing mixed cars of Pine 
and Hemlock with yourflardwood 
Flooring, where customers do tat, | 
wish to purchase audi car load 
of Flooring. | 
| 
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We solicit. your opders opingut- , 
ries atta guarantee satisvaction 
in quality and delivery af our Stock 
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JAMES D. LACEY. WOOD BEAL: __—sOVVICTOR THRANE. 


ARE 





INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 








We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 2%, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 


We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties nly, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES 0, LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 





312 Hibernia Bank Bldg., 828 Chamber of Commerce, 1009 White Bldg., 1215 Old Ceivny, 


New Orleans. Portland, Ore. Seattle. Chicago, 


Kiln Dried, 
Hollow Backed 
Matched or 


Jointed. Ha rd Maple, 


Polished and 


Bundled Beech and Birch 


Write for Prices. : Lum ber 


BAY CITY, - MICHIGAN. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! ’ 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended April 30, 
1909, was 13,297. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 


figures are correct. 
J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 
Subscribed and sworn t> before me this Ist day 
of May, 1908. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
papers. 




















PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF SAWN LUMBER. 


From 1880 to 1907 the per capita consumption of 
lumber in the United States increased from 361 feet 
in the former year to 469 feet in the latter. This is 
of sawed lumber and timber only and has nothing to 
do with the increasing consumption. per capita of wood 
in other forms, such as hewn railway ties, posts, poles, 
piling, pulpwood, chemical wood ete. The increase was 
comparatively slight in the decade following 1880, ris- 
ing from 361 to 375 feet, but the following decade it 
was rapid, reaching 456 feet in 1900. The increase 
continued, though apparently in not so great a ratio, 
until 1907, when the per capita consumption was 469 
feet. 

The sawed lumber product of 1907 was 40,256,154,000 
feet. As a result of the panic the output dropped in 
1908 to 33,289,369,000 feet, or a per capita consumption 
of only 382 feet. Since it is too early to determine 
what part of this loss will be recovered with returning 
prosperity, 1908 must be ignored and we come to the 
proposition that up to 1907, which was the first year 
after 1900 that a thoroughgoing report was made on 
the lumber product, there had been no decrease in per 
capita consumption. 

Yet the increase for the seven years was small and 
it is possible that in the interim the top of consumption 
had been reached and passed and that the per capita 
of 469 feet in 1907 was really below the high mark. 
Nevertheless, there is no conclusive evidence that our 
per capita consumption is decreasing as yet, but there 
is reasonable evidence in the above figures that we 
have practically reached the maximum and that-here- 
after there will be a decrease. 

Writers on lumber subjects during the last year or 
two have been claiming that owing to the general adop- 
tion of substitutes for wood the per capita consumption 
is lower than formerly and that this process is to con- 
tinue indefinitely. There is no doubt of the fact of 
widespread substitution, whether the present uses of 
wood are compared with those of ten or twenty or 
thirty years ago. Railroads are building not only their 
important bridges of steel but even the small structures 
which a decade-ago were almost invariably of wood. If 
not of steel they are of concrete. Cars are being built 
with the underframe of steel or perhaps the whole 
framework of steel, while many thousands of all steel 
cars are turned out annually. Metal is going into the 
building of passenger coaches as well, and some impor- 
tant contracts let for street railway or subway cars 
this year call for all metal. In other directions the 
railroads are changing from wood, Trestles are changed 
to fills. Concrete and brick are substituted for wood 
in platforms, and a yet unsuccessful effort is being 
made to substitute concrete or steel for wood in ties 
and poles. 

Only a generation has been necessary to change the 
fencing of the country from all wood to wire. In 
the cities fireproof construction is increasing steadily 
and ordinary buildings are made less combustible by 
the use of wire lathing and of brick or concrete in- 
stead of frame. Metal or some composition is taking 
the place of wood for covering roofs. Steel is being 
substituted for wood in the building of tanks, barrels 
and many other liquid containers. Boxes are being 
made of wood fiber or strawboard. Sidewalks are 
built of concrete instead of plank. Streets are paved 
with brick or asphalt instead of untreated cedar blocks. 
No progressive city now uses any wood pavement ex- 
cept of creosoted blocks. It is possible, even probable, 
that in such ways the increase in the per capita con- 
sumption of wood has been stopped, but this is far 
from saying that the increase in the consumption of 
wood has been checked, much less decreased. 

It is overlooked ordinarily that two influences are 
constantly at work to'swell the aggregate drain upon 
the forests. One is that the population is increasing 
at the rate of about 14,000,000 every decade. With an 
annual ratio of increase of nearly 2 percent in the 
population our timber consumption grows even if the 
per capita consumption remains stationary. Another 
influence often neglected is the growth in our indus- 
tries and general trade. We may substitute steel for 
wood and thus reduce the per capita consumption in 
the construction of bridges, but with growing pros- 
perity the per capita purchase of furniture is greater. 
The very wealth which enables us as a people to em- 
ploy for some uses a-better and more durable material 
than wood allows. us to consume a larger amount of 
wood for uses in which it.is the best material, 

This subject applies especially as a public question 
to-the future of timber supplies in the United’ States 


and the value of stumpage. Undoubtedly we are tak- 
ing more from.the forests of the country by a large 
percentage than is growing in them. Until we can 
increase the rate of forest growth or make an abso- 
lute and heavy reduction in the consumption we will 
draw.upon our forest capital and that which remains 
will increase in value. ; 
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STATEMENT OF TIMBER AND MILL PROPERTY LOSS FROM THE RECENT STORM. 


First reports of damage to standing timber and saw- 
mill property wrought by the storm the latter part of 
last, week have been heavily discounted. Press dis- 
patches carried exaggerated statements of the loss of 
standing timber in southern Louisiana and Mississippi. 
In a general way, the first estimates have been dis- 
counted about 90 percent and subsequent investigations 
may show that the loss is even lighter than now believed. 

The principal damage to saw mills was caused by loss 
of smokestacks and refuse conveyor pipes, where ex- 
posed to the wind. Managers at some points stated it 
would require ten days to two weeks to put their plants 
in shape, though doubtless the damage could be repaired 
in half that time were the operators in a hurry to set 


the wheels in motion. Many yellow pine manufacturers 
in particular have shown no disposition to rush repairs. 

Cypress manufacturers have suffered some loss through 
violence of the storm. Particularly is this true of tim- 
ber that had been girdled preparatory to felling it. 
Some of the timber so treated was blown down and the 
principal loss will arise from breakage. 

It is not possible to approximate the damage to yellow 
pine timber, as the loss was occasioned much the same 
way as resulted from the storm in 1906; that is, the 
taller and older trees were rocked by the wind until 
loosened and then thrown to the ground. In a very few 
localities the percentage of down timber is said to be 
great enough to justify the installation of portable mills 


to cut it. In°many'instarices it will not be possible to 
salvage the down timber, because the storm was wide- 
spread rather than of a local character; that is, an 
occasional tree was blown over instead of timber on a 
tract of twenty-five or 100 acres being uprooted. 

One outcome of the storm will be still further to 
lessen the product of the mills in its path. Nearly all 
of them suffered some damage which will require a 
few days to repair and while repairs are being made 
the saws are idle. The damage to mill property in 
very few cases was as much as $5,000 and from this 
the loss scaled down to an outlay of a few hundred dol- 
lars required to replace the smokestack or conveyor 
system. 





LOOKING TO THE REDUCTION OF RETAIL STOCKS. 


From this date stocks in the retail yards gradually 
will be reduced in size. A majority of the dealers take 
their inventories the last week in December, that the 
record of the year’s business may be entered on the 
books January 1. It is the desire of the dealers that 
their stocks at the time of inventorying shall be the 
lightest of any season of the year, therefore until it is 
done as little lumber will be bought as is thought will 
supply the demand. 

Comparatively few buildings in the agricultural sec- 
tions are started after the middle of October, and if 
a dealer has sufficient stock to carry him to that date 
he knows that as a rule he need not provide for more. 
After this date some structures will be completed and 
a few new buildings will be started, but no large 
amount of trade is expected. A certain dealer said he 
had three bills to furnish in October, and as he had in 
stock the material for them he would not buy any 
more immediately, as there would not be any trade in 
large amounts during the balance of the year. Barring 
frost, which might to some extent injure corn, the 
farmer weeks ago could size up with considerable ac- 
curacy the outcome of his season’s crops, and if it was 
necessary to have additional storage room the material 
had been either delivered or engaged. 


A lumberman who has been in business for nearly 
a score of years said that of late years he could re- 
member selling only two barn bills after the first day 
of November, and he was surprised when he sold these. 
In one instance the builder was absent from home dur- 
ing the early fall, and in the other a farm that was 
none too well improved was taken possession of at an 
unexpected time of year, and the barn that was badly 
wanted was erected. When the country was newer 
there was less of a barn building season, the settlers 
building at any time from early spring to late fall that 
would best suit their convenience. He had loaded bills 
out when the snow was flying, the new comers being 
— to get their stock and products safely under 
roof. 

In the majority of the smaller towns generally there 
are no surplus carpenters, as a rule not more than a 
couple of them working on one job, and a building is 
gotten under way in order that it may be completed be- 
fore cold weather. As is sometimes the case, the car- 
penters are so busy that a building can not be started 
as early in the season as desired, in which event, of 
course, its completion is delayed. 

Many barns are built for the accommodation of hay, 
and in this case it is necessary that they should be 


in shape for it before the hay crop is harvested, as 
few farmers would consider hauling the hay twice, first 
stacking and then removing it from the stack to the 
barn. In a few instances that has been known to be 
done, but such cases are rare. A dealer who sold 
a barn bill to a dairyman said he never received 
such a ‘‘blessing’’ as he did from his customer because 
some of the material was so tardy in coming that the 
builder feared his cows might not be sheltered during 
the frosty nights which might come the first of October, 
possibly earlier. 

In the case of sheds for sheep or cattle, the condition 
is somewhat different. There is no season for the 
building of these as there is for barns, and oftentimes 
the building of. them is postponed until the approach of 
cold weather and often until the snow flies. Sheep and 
young cattle- do not mind frosty weather, and other 
work is done, before sheds are provided for them. As 
a Tule, however, the trade of the lumberman after the 
middle of November is small in volume. He will do 
what he calls a finishing-up business, but’ few lots of 
lumber in large quantities are called for, and most of 
his orders will be to fill breaks in his stocks and put him 
in comfortable shape to take care of the light and scat- 
tering trade which is all he expects during the winter. 





DEVELOPMENT OF MACHINERY IN LOGGING. 


The power skidder had its beginning twenty years 
or more ago in the Louisiana swamps. The cypress of 
that section was then more than now practically inac- 
cessible by ordinary methods. Now the levees have 
shut out the water to such an extent that railroads 
penetrate most of the cypress brakes. Then the railroad 
was impracticable and some means had to be devised 
other than the oldfashioned method of girdling and 
floating out on flood water. Yet, in fact, the shutting 
out of the floods as a regular annual or semiannual 
feature emphasized the necessity for some other method 
of logging. The railroad, while it superseded to a 
considerable extent the old bayou and canal method of 
logging by means of pull boats, hastened the develop- 
ment of the steam skidder. 

Improvements were rapid both in the machinery itself 
and in the methods of handling it, and soon it occurred 
to progressive lumbermen logging other woods that the 
steam skidder offered a solution of some of their special 
difficulties. 

At first the skidder was applied, as in the cypress 
swamps, to locations where hauling by animal power 
was difficult or impossible, and today its chief use is 
found in locations where topography or soil and rainfall 
combine to make logging difficult throughout consider- 
able periods of the year. Progressing beyond that 
point, however, the steam skidder was applied to ordi- 
nary logging propositions. 


In its old forms it was not practicable for such 
work, as it was too difficult to shift, too hard to handle, 
and the same investment and number of employees 
could on good ground do more work by the old meth- 
ods; but with the improvements brought about, chiefly 
by two or three manufacturers working in codperation 
with lumbermen, it has been made so practicable in 
operation that many of the new mills are now installing 
the steam skidder and depending upon it wholly or 
almost so for their log supply. 

Practically simultaneous with the adoption of the 
steam skidder was the development of the steam log 
loader, or power loader as it would better be called, 
for steam will not continue to furnish the sole power. 
The original skidder did its own loading, but there is 
a growing tendency among loggers to separate the two 
functions and have skidders and loaders operating in- 
dependently. 

Notwithstanding the progress made by the power 
skidder the exact limits of its economical application 
have not yet been determined. In some localities it is 
an absolute necessity if the timber is to be gotten out 
at all. In others it will show economy over hauling 
by animal power if there is a sufficient quantity of 
stumpage an acre. Not only the amount of stumpage, 
but topography, size of timber ete. enter into the 
calculation and in a good many applications the matter 
is yet necessarily experimental. Still in some of the 


very best modern plants the skidder is being success- 
fully used where there is only a moderate density of 
growth. ‘The kind of skidder also varies with condi- 
tions. In some cases where only large timber is cut 
the logs are simply dragged along the ground. In some 
installations the skidder takes the form of an aerial 
tramway over which can be hauled not only logs but 
woods debris which is brought in bundles or cages for 
the use of chemical and pulp plants. 

The undoubted economy of the power skidder in 
many locations, coupled with the somewhat high initial 
cost, constitutes one more reason why the big operation 
backed by ample capital is gradually supplanting the 
small mill and accompanying small logging equipment. 
Several times within the last year the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has published articles on this subject, pre- 
pared by experts. It is evident from the tenor of these 
articles and from the experience of operators that the 
use of the power skidder should be greatly extended in 
the interest of economical operation. Yet it is also 
evident that some of the installations have been made 
without due study of the conditions, but have been 
inspired by what may be called a craze for mechanical 
operation. It is not good business to use machinery 
where hand power is: cheaper. Nevertheless, the ma- 
chine is steadily and surely taking the place of muscle 
and the art of power logging is being steadily and 
rapidly put upon a scientific basis. 





REVIEW AND FORECAST AFFECTING YELLOW PINE LUMBER. 


For two years the yellow pine trade of the South has 
subsisted on expectation, a food that has not caused 
dividends to increase at a rapid rate. Expectations 
chiefly have concerned the great volume of demand 
which shall arise within three months, or six months or 
a year. From time to time operators have received an 
earnest of this demand and believing that the payment 
made to show good faith was the first installment of 
the principal they set the wheels in motion only to 
learn in a few weeks that the exact date for realizing 
on expectations again had been indefinitely postponed. 

Hundreds of small mills, which formerly turned out 
large quantities of ties, timbers and a smaller quan- 
tity of rough boards, have been idle for twelve 
months or longer. Orders for such stock have been 
searce and prices offered have not been sufficient to 
induce the owner of the small mill to put fire under 
his boilers. The result has been idleness, which will 
continue until yellow pine values are materially 
higher. : 

The active mills this year probably will produce 
and ship about 75 percent of the quantity which 
they could have handled very easily. The 25 percent 
of capacity not utilized, plus the capacity of the small 
mills, and a few large ones which have been closed 
down entirely, represent the difference between the 
facilities for producing yellow pine and the current 
demand for it. Sales agents have. pursued an uncer- 
tain policy. A majority of the larger distributers 
have paid very close attention to the course pur- 


sued by competitors and haltingly and painfully have 
endeavored to regulate their actions by the unsatis- 
factory information thus gained, apparently not 
realizing that the gentleman in charge of the sales 
department on the next floor, or in the next building, 
was conducting his affairs in exactly the same way. 
It is conceded by all who have made a study of 
the question that a concession of $1 a thousand in 
price does not increase consumption. The salesmen 
know, however, that a price concession, providing they 
are the first to make it, does get orders. A sales 
department being conducted solely with a view of 
furnishing a mill authority for shipping lumber, the 
salesmen naturally have concluded that price con- 
cessions are effective instruments which may be used 
sparingly or otherwise as circumstances dictate. 
Current demand for and consumption of yellow 
pine are fair. With the exception of Texas and Okla- 
homa, retail’ Iumbermen located between the two 
great mountain ranges anticipate a good fall trade. 
In Texas and Oklahoma the damage to the corn crop 
has lessened the call for lumber from retail dealers 
in the grain sections. The cotton crop of these two 
states, while somewhat light, will give fair returns 
and should tend to counteract the depressing influence 
of the drouth. The drouth in Texas this year has 
been unusually severe, and many mills have been 
forced to close down owing to an insufficient water 
supply. At one point where it was attempted to haul 
water to keep the mill going the cost of water alone 


averaged about $1.50 for each thousand feet of lumber 
produced. 

Yellow pine stocks throughout the South are in 
poor shape. Many items are held in surplus supply, 
while at the same time shortages of many kinds of 
stock have developed. The mills have not been run 
to the best advantage. When the report of the sales 
department was optimistic and prices showed a tend- 
ency to advance, the full capacity of the mill has 
been utilized; when the tenor of the reports from the 
sales department changed, the plant was kept busy 
eight hours a day or four days a week. The outcome 
has been an increase in the actual cost of making 
lumber by reason of the smaller product having to 
bear the fixed charges, but this increase in cost 
has been more than cffset by the effect the curtailment 
policy has had on values. The outcome of sales this 
summer has been an unusually low average mill price 
for stock. 

Comparing lumber prices with the value of farm 
products andthe high level of prices of manufactured 
articles of all kinds, lumber should be worth more 
than it now brings. The activity of steel and iron 
by some is taken as an indication of an increase in 
demand for lumber during the early part of 1910. 
Steel and iron do not now command the high prices 
secured before the panic of 1907, but both demand and 
value are stronger. Part of the decrease in market 
value is attributed to the installation of improved 
facilities. which cheapen the cost of production. The 
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steel plants are being operated at about 95 percent 
capacity; some lines being run at full capacity. In 
prief, the steel market has improved steadily through- 
out the year, whereas lumber, the demand for which 
is supposed to be influenced thereby, has not been 








greatly changed—certainly not materially for the better. 

General business is in excellent shape and there is 
no reason to’ assume that the present uncertainty re- 
garding the demand for lumber will continue very long. 
Current production of yellow pine is being restricted 





and manufacturers are disposed to turn out only about 


the quantity they can sell at something like satis- 
factory prices. If this policy be persisted in for the 
remainder of the year, yellow pine will enter the new 


year in excellent condition. 





PROTECTION FOR THE SAWMILL -WORKER MEANS ADDITIONAL PROFITS TO THE OWNER. 


This week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prints the first 
f a series of articles dealing with practical methods of 
safeguarding woodworking machinery. Text and illus- 
trations will describe briefly and accurately striking 
examples of protected and unprotected gear, belting and 
shafting and also feasible and economical means of mini- 
mizing sawmill hazards. 

At the outset the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes it 
understood that it is seeking the ¢odperation of those 
who are, or should be, interested in this problem. It 
hopes to receive many voluntary contributions in the way 
of photographs and drawings of machinery around which 
some safeguard has been thrown. It would prefer to 
have the illustrations show the mechanism in its un- 
guarded state and after it has been protected. 

Furthermore, sawmill operators are invited and will 
be given opportunity to exchange ideas on any point in 
regard to which they may have encountered difficulty. 
The ordinary gear, shafting and belting can be fully pro- 
tected at a very small outlay. A few hours’ time, a small 
quantity of lumber and a handful of nails frequently are 
all that are required effectively to safeguard a danger 
spot. 

Accidents to workmen are the bane of the manufac- 
turer. An injury to a workman ordinarily means a law- 
suit, and this is the usual outcome whether or not the 


employee be to blame wholly or in part. It costs the 
owner of the plant money to prepare a suit for trial and 
to defend it in the courts. It lessens the efficiency of its 
crew if a valuable man be injured, necessitating the 
breaking in of a recruit. The serious injury of a popu- 
lar workman has a decidedly bad influence on the force, 
particularly so if a lawsuit be the outcome. 

Another phase of this question to be considered is the 
welfare of the worker.. The man who has only his labor 
to sell can not afford that his stock in trade be wiped 
out of existence by an accident. The loss of an arm in 
many cases means the loss of occupation and misery for 
the worker and those dependent upon him. It is not 
possible to do away with all the hazard in a place where 
a great deal of machinery is operated, but it is possible 
to minimize the danger at a very slight cost. The new 
man usually is extremely careful, but as he becomes more 
familiar with his surroundings the degree of care exer- 
cised is lessened, until in time the dangerous character 
of the machinery operated is ignored and presumed im- 
munity to injury frequently causes the worker to become 
grossly careless. When he has reached the stage where 
he is satisfied he can take care of himself, the open gear, 
the unprotected belting or shafting usually does its fell 
work quickly and effectively. 

In many states laws have been adopted calling for the 


safeguarding of all machinery. In some cases these laws 
are very stringent, and, unless the owner of the factory 
install the safeguards required, injury is prima facie 
evidence of liability, and this basic principle is not with- 
out an element of justness. The law of self interest and 
the law of common humanity also demand that every 
possible obstacle be placed between the employee and 
dangerous machinery. Disregarding all statutory enact- 
ments and all sentiment, common business prudence calls 
for adequate protection of the sawmill worker. The 
absence of personal injury claims at a plant means addi- 
tional profits at the close of the year, and a long list of 
injured during a twelve months means a dissatisfied crew 
and heavy expenditure in settlement of claims, lawyers’ 
fees and court costs. 

The more important liability companies now insist 
upon making careful inspection of all risks, and the 
outcome of these inspections is many useful sugges- 
tions and hints as to methods of preventing accidents. 
In no case do the suggestions involve the expenditure of 
a large sum on the part of operators of woodworking 
plants, but that they are effective is shown by the de- 


‘erease in the number of injured in those plants where 


the ideas of the inspectors are carried out in good faith. 
This is a matter in which all the lumbermen of the coun- 
try can work together for individual and collective profit, 





EARLY DAY AND MODERN LUMBER COMMISSARIES. 


Salt pork, beans, potatoes and bread constituted the 
fare of the early loggers, a supply of which was carried 
in over rough tote roads in the fall, or, in the great 
lakes lumbering regions, was transported by boat before 
the close of navigation. The operator usually found it 
necessary also to lay in a small stock of clothing, tobacco 
and small lots of miscellaneous supplies for the con- 
venience of his crew. This was the unpretentious be- 
ginning of the commissary business conducted by lum- 
bermen, which today in individual instances aggregates 
many millions of dollars. d 

The term ‘‘commissary’’ includes a great variety of 
establishments—from the small operator who handles 
$100 worth of goods a month to the big department 
stores whose monthly overturn is $25,000 to $30,000. 
‘The character of the goods handled and the methods of 
condueting the business have improved steadily from 
year to year, until the commissary, a necessary adjunct 
io the lumber manufacturing establishment, can well 
serve as a model for the small storekeeper. sh 

Logging operations, and frequently the saw mill itself, 
are at points remote from settlement. Employees must 


be housed, fed and have facility for supplying them- 
selves with clothing and other necessities, one of the 
most important of which, according to statistics and 
tradition, is tobacco. Lumber commissaries do business 
on a narrow margin. The percentage of profit is not 
great, but the credit of the customers is absolutely 
assured and the loss through bad accounts is infinites- 
imally small. 

. Tradition and Capt. J. B. White, of Kansas City, 
have it that in the early days of yellow pine manufac- 
ture in the South the saw mill was an adjunct -to the 
commissary, but that stage of the lumber business, if 
ever it existed, has passed. While the commissary end 
of the business usually shows a moderate profit, lum- 
bermen install and maintain them as a matter of neces- 
sity rather than choice. 

The lumber manufacturer has recognized the necessity 
of providing a reliable source of supply for his work- 
men, of furnishing them with provisions and clothing 
of good quality, and of protecting the employee from 
exaction of unscrupulous dealers. This responsibility 
must be shouldered by each manufacturer, and the facts 


that it can be fulfilled and the business conducted at a 
reasonable profit of course have not acted as a drawback. 

Stocks of goods in the store conducted by a lumber 
company usually are far superior to those of the gen- 
eral stores of small towns. The system of merchandising 
employed is more modern, the goods are handled more 
rapidly, and the lumber commissary has less dead stock 
on its shelves than the ordinary run of stores. In a 
manner, the lumber commissary serves as a general 
source of supply for one large family, the credit of 
each member being absolutely good. Stocks can be 
bought in larger quantities and on more favorable terms 
than by those conducting gengral stores doing substan- 
tially the same amount and character of business. This 
certainty is due to the manager knowing the proportion 
of the demand he will be called upon to satisfy. 

Stores conducted by lumber concerns carry a well 
assorted stock of high class merchandise, of a quality 
far superior to that generally carried ten years ago. 
Managers find it pays to buy the best. and that the 
workmen prefer serviceable shoes and clothing and pure 
food, even though the price be considerably higher. 





CONSUMPTION OF SLACK COOPERAGE STOCK IN 1908. 


Involving a large variety of woods and being widely 
distributed, the manufacture of slack cooperage stock, 
particularly staves and heading, is more distinctly com- 
parable with the lumber industry than with any other 
form of forest products. Therefore the latest govern- 
ment bulletin on slack cooperage stock, compiled from 
the census of the lumber industry for 1908, contains 
statistics that should be interesting to lumbermen. _ 

In average value a thousand at point of production, 
staves decreased from $6.14 in 1907 to $5.72 in 1908, 
or 42 cents. Among the individual species the decreases, 
while general, were in most instances small. Ash, for 
which the highest average value, $7.96, was reported in 
1907, decreased to $6.52 in 1908, while the loss in elm— 
the next highest priced species in 1907—was from $7.53 
to $7.16 a thousand staves. : 

Although the production was greater in 1908, the 
average value a thousand sets of heading showed a de- 
crease from $47.73 in 1907 to $45.71 in 1908, or $2.02. 
The greatest loss in value occurred in cottonwood, the 
decrease in average value a thousand sets of heading 
cut from this species amounting to $11.05, while for 
pine, the principal species consumed in slack barrel 
heading manufacture, the decrease was $7.21 a thousand 
sets. Practically the only woods which showed increases 
in value are enumerated as oak, ash, beech, spruce and 
sycamore. 

In the production of staves, red gum takes the prece- 
dence with 317,016; in heading, pine, 39,347,000 sets 
(of two heads each), and hoops, elm, 326,894,000. No 
distinction is made in the report between flat and round 
hoops. It is safe to assume, however, that but a very 
small percentage are of the round variety, considering 
that 97.1 percent of the total were manufactured from 
elm, from which most of the coiled hoops are made. 
Probably all the 1,173,000 hoops made from birch, and 
most if not all the ash, were shaved. 

The accompanying table shows the quantity, value 
and average value of each class of product, by kinds of 
wood, for 1908: 


STAVES. 























Average 
Quantity, value per 
KIND OF woopD— thousands. Value. thousand 
ree 317,016 $1,727,688 5.45 
PERO: 0 b0d 6466804404 060s 275,239 1,343,005 4.88 
RS Err ee | 192,882 1,381,728 7.16 
TOU. 6.50:0's 0:9 50-03040'20% 166,383 1,042,958 6.27 
MED: 6.060 k06e6 6000 Seine 124,747 750,566 6.02 
79,633 338,015 4.24 
74,494 485,889 6.52 
60,012 308,303 5.14 
53,737 344,710 6.41 
52,739 339,380 6.44 
Cottonwood .....6...-+++.- 51,062 329,978 6.46 
SGTRRED ccc ccsccessee 23,454 131,312 5.60 
NEE ae 5950 0.0068%60 13,856 70,361 5.08 
BEE, sos 06.078 5,050 8 12,717 60,624 4.77 
BOSSWOOE 2. ccccccccccs 6,306 35,485 5.63 
| rs pt ness 5,129 20,100 3.93 
ER ey ae 4,485 31,370 6.99 
Yellow poplar .......... 4,244 23,211 5.47 
Sa 1,463 8,035 5.49 
BE GE 65.00.6056 6% 40hsiee 38,055 140,239 3.69 
SE a x'ns00260 000% 1,557,644 $8,912,957 $5.71 
HEADING. 
Average 
Quantity, value per 
KIND OF WooD— thousands. Value. thousand 
er ere 17,249 $ 934,942 $54.20 
BD 660004 s veedsicrese 39,347 1,318,410 33.51 
BRED cccaccclcdscosdoveven 4,978 229,630 46.13 
POEL. od od002 Oona mew ® 15,294 724,997 47.40 
Maple .... 13,323 594,955 44.66 
Chestnut 779 30,656 39.35 
BE wcdesoendecoeecsens 4,297 262,112 61.00 
MOPED cccccccvcccosios 2,245 107,637 47.95 
eibacdt heen skeet 2,092 116,014 55.46 
ME < 6-2.0% 0 si0'aie's 40 440% 3,961 215,418 54.38 
Cotton weed... .iicssste 2,067 113,736 55.02 
ONIND 6.b0s'4n:ds-00 cans 271 13,101 48.34 
TRURCREE, <66-644604 606006 431 16,499 38.28 
PRONG So vcccoscbigcened 1,277 55,674 43.60 
po BEER EET eee 10,186 611,545 60.04 
TMD: os cticcccctes ccs 4,237 219,501 51.81 
TORE. aXenk chvcctahous 0 ,101 54.59 
Yellow poplar <6 791 40,220 50.84 
PS er 2 80 40.00 
Al) CUREE ccc cscccccsese 782 43,485 55.61 
SUE cece sccesned 123,849 $5,661,713 $45.71 








HOOPS. 
Average 
ia! Quantity, value Sor 
: KIND OF woop— thousands. Value. thousand 
Red RPP rere 2,863 $ 32,691 $11.42 
Pine peNinky oo 600'006 6b 06 105 910 8.67 
ES ae 326,891 2,241,929 6.86 
MEY ie nes dubg.d:8' b ans bo 131 1,322 10.09 
Maple ives Peblebe bss od 307 1,150 3.75 
neat pat on Raed hie aad Fe 180 840 4.67 
SS Vee 5A oct ids saabaoks 2,135 vf i 
aoe 10:46 6 CbS CWdbdvees 4650 x . es brag = 
ESE eae eas arte. 586 6,243 10.65 
RM bis. s 00% 7 5,326 4.5 
Cottonwood ee as : ate a 
Sycamore EN 
Tamarack 
Hemlock 
Basswood 
EE 8s aes 50.0 bee dteints 
Nh ah 6st nuk sans bch See 
Re COMES 65555 iksss deese ee eee 
ee a Pea 1,510 16.340 10.82 
Pe ge Pry ere ee 600 4,500 7.50 
WE tbe b 5.054 c00e0 336,484 $2,325,981 $ 6.91 


_ The coopering industry has kept pace with most other 
industries in the way of labor saving devices, Fifty 
years ago and less it took from three to five years to 
learn to be a first class cooper; now the essential parts 
of the trade may be picked up in as many months, thanks 
to machinery. The oldtime cooper made his staves and 
heading from the log itself. The modern cooper usually 
does not even know how to ‘‘seribe’’ a head so as to fit 
into the croze; nor is it necessary that he should, any 
more than it would be necessary for a shoe cutter to 
know how to tap a shoe. He is an assembler, is the 
modern cooper, and his proficiency consists in assembling 
the various parts of the package in the shortest time. 
To the oldtime cooper the adze was his handiest tool; 
the modern cooper could very well do without it, since 
he ‘no longer cuts locks, or, if he does, cuts them me- 
chanically with a lock cutter. A visit to a modern coop- 
erage, where packages are turned out either wholly or 
partly by machinery, would be a revelation to many in- 
terested in the lumber industry. 
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POSSIBLE SIGNIFICANCE OF PROGRESSIVE DECREASE IN EXPORTS. 


In a bulletin just issued by the bureau of statistics of 
the Department of Agriculture support is given to the 
theory that many of the country’s products which have 
figured for decades as prominent articles of export are 
being sent abroad annually in progressively smaller 
quantities. The bulletin refers especially to foodstuffs, 
more specifically to the leading cereals. 

Exports of wheat and corn are shown to have lessened 
materially, but with fluctuations, annually since 1903, 
having decreased in volume since that year more than at 
any time during the twenty years preceding. Quoting 
the report: ‘‘ In the 20-year “period from 1883 to 1903 
the share of the wheat crop exported ranged from 40 
percent downward, on two occasions falling below 26 
percent. In 1904, "howev er, the share of the wheat crop 
exported was but 19 percent, in 1905 8 percent, in 1906 
14 percent, in 1907 20 percent, and 1909 17 percent, these 
figures showing in each ease the percentage which the 
exports bear to the crop of the calendar year imme- 


diately preceding.’’ Relatively similar conditions are 
shown as to exports of corn, cattle and packing house 
products, and the statistics show that ‘‘In scarcely any 
of the important articles of foodstuffs are the figures of 
export value ‘as high in 1909 as in immediately preced- 
ing years, although the prices per unit of quantity are, 
in most cases, higher in 1909 than in earlier years.’’ In 
values of principal domestic foodstuffs exported from 
1899 to 1909, inclusive, the figures range from a mini- 
mum of $410, 000,000, in 1905, to a maximum for the 
eleven years of $583,000,000, in 1899. 

Three ‘principal reasons may be assigned for this con- 
dition—food demands of hogs and cattle, increase of 
population and increase of prices at home. In good 
crop years, as a rule, this country’s exports have been 
largest, but the indications are that the demands for 
home consumption are gradually absorbing more and 
more of what the country can produce. Hogs and cattle 
and ‘‘breakfast food’’ products are taking more of the 


o- ’ ‘ " 
corn, and, while exports of that cereal will doubtless 
continue indefinitely, the quantity sent out of the coun- 
try in the last fiscal year was the smallest of record in 
the 1l-year period cited—38,000,000 bushels. 

The trend of foodstuff exports may indicate that of 
wood. The country’s population is increasing constantly 
and, even eliminating the possible factor of decreased per 
capita consumption, the growing population must enlarge 
the gross consumption of forest products. The statistics 
of the last few years as presented by the bureau of the 
census rather indicate, although covering a period of 
depression, that our exports tend to decrease in volume 
owing to higher prices ruling at home, while those prices 
are fixed by a domestic demand that is increasing more 
rapidly than production. In lumber we are introducing 
economics and trying by substitution and more complete 
utilization to reduce the percapita drain on the forests; 
but the growth of population and in industrial require- 
ments prevents reduction in actual volume of demand. 





THE NEW TARIFF AND CANADIAN TIMBER SALES. 


Immediately after the passage of the Payne tariff 
bill, which reduced the duty on rough lumber from 
$2 to $1.25 so far as the minimum tariff is concerned, 
there was something of a spurt in the offers of Ca- 
nadian timber. It was assumed that with the lower 
duty there would be a larger demand for Canadian 
timber on the part of American operators who are 
seeking to replenish their waning supplies at home by 
the purchase of Canadian stumpage. Some sales were 
made at excellent prices. There was evidence that the 
British Columbia people particularly were disposed to 
mark up the value of their timber by about 50 cents 
a thousand, thus appropriating two-thirds of the ad- 
vantage they assumed would accrue to their stumpage. 

In Ontario some sales were made last month of pine 
and spruce stumpage at rather fancy prices. Never- 
theless, there recently has been a disposition to go a 
little slow on these transactions. The proposition in 
Quebee to prohibit the exportation of logs and pulp- 
wood has suggested that perhaps the U mited States 
would be able to retaliate through the new tariff act, 
and both Canadian sellers and American buyers, in 
whatever part of the Dominion interested, are not cer- 
tain that the maximum tariff may not be applied to 
Canadian forest products and, therefore, bring about a 


duty higher than that which prevailed under the Ding- 
ley bill. Until that point is settled, which will not be 
until next April arrives or is near at hand, wouldbe 
investors in Canadian timber are likely to postpone 
sales or insist on better terms than lately have been 
proposed. 

It seems to be the general feeling that the President 
will declare that Canada does not unduly discriminate 
against the United States in its trade relations and, 
therefore, will extend to it the benefits of the min- 
imum tariff. Until that point shall have been settled 
definitely American investers in particular will not be 
inclined to look with favor on higher prices for stump- 
age than obtained a year or six months ago. The dis- 
position of the Canadians is to appropriate to them- 
selves the assumed benefit of reduced lumber duty, as 
indicated by prices paid on several tracts of Domonion 
timber, thus verifying the statement so often made 
during the tariff debates that if the duty were re- 
moved or reduced the American people would not profit 
by it, but practically the only beneficiaries would be 
Canadian timber owners and millmen and especially 
the Canadian government as by far the largest holder 
of stumpage in the Dominion. 

In one instance a tract of British Columbia timber 


in the neighborhood of Queen Charlotte sound has 
been offered this summer, since the passage of the act, 
at a price about 50 cents a thousand higher than the 
going price of similarly situated timber any time in 
the past. ‘Timber in that locality manifestly is a water 
shipment proposition only. While it is possible to tow 
logs from that location to Vancouver or other southern 
shipping points, the tow is difficult and costly and 
will not be undertaken so long as there is an ample 
supply south of that network of narrow straits and 
channels lying north of Seymour narrows. Neither is 
it practicable to tow this timber for manufacture to 
Prince Rupert, which is the only rail shipping point to 
the north. The only practicable way to put it on the 
market is to erect a saw mill on the property and ship 
by water. This might be feasible and a desirable thing 
to do if the price were low enough, but the holders 
have attempted to sell it at prices that correspond 
pretty closely with the prices of timber situated on 
favorable waters tributary to Vancouver. This in- 
stance is typical of the attitude immediately after the 
passage of the Payne bill; but it is likely that there 
will be a pause in Canadian timber transactions from 
now on until the a effect of the new tariff is better 
understood. 





LET THE HARDWOOD TRADE VOICE ITS OPINION. 


In three recent issues the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
devoted considerable attenticn to the hardwood grading 
question. An attempt has been made to outline truth- 
fully and without bias the actual status of the trade as 
bearing upon the grading of hardwood lumber through- 
out the country and an inquiry has been addressed to 
members of two large hardwood associations and to the 
trade at large with the object of bringing out any sug- 
gestions for the betterment of this feature of the hard- 
wood trade. 

Every hardwood man, whether or not he may be dis- 
posed to admit it, knowS that his neighbors in the busi- 
ness, his competitors, buyers, in fact everyone connected 
with the hardwood trade, experience more or less trouble 
from the seemingly unnecessary complications arising 
from the fact that the two organizations in the field are 
enforcing two slightly, but in effect seriously, dissimilar 
sets of grading rules; in addition to which a number 
of smaller organizations, local or devoted to some par- 
ticular branch of the trade, increase the complexity of 
the situation with rules of their own. To one not 
familiar with the situation it might seem surprising 
that members of the trade are not prompt to voice their 
opinions on this subject. It is not surprising to the well 
Perhaps the hesitancy shown is due to the 
fact that hardwood men are good business men and are 
disposed to consider things of this kind very thoroughly 
before expressing their opinions. There is a possibility, 
however, that members of the trade are loth to say 
what they think because they dislike to stir up trouble 
and dislike to bring out the bitterness which, in the 
opinion of some, is apt to follow any fight for uniformity 
in grading rules. The time seems to have come, how- 
ever, when there should be no bitterness; when the 
question can be approached with every assurance that 
an amicakle solution is possible and the only reasonable 
way out of the existing snarl. 

[It is time that the secretiveness which has charac- 
terized the business methods of the hardwood organiza- 
tions in greater or less measure, depending upon the 
administrations in charge, should cease, and that the 
business of the hardwood trade should be transacted 
in the open, so that there may be no question about 
everyone getting the ‘‘square deal’’ which is coming 
to him. It has been rumored lately that the two big 
associations have in effect been working together to 
some extent by an unofficial interchange of inspectors 


informed. 


and inspections, and by quiet negotiations which would 
seem to contradict their apparent policies. The AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN is not sponsor for these statements, 
which come merely in the form of rumors and may be 
entirely false. Doubtless association officials will be in 
position to inform the trade as to their truth, but 
whether or not there are any negotiations or friendly 
relations between the two associations about which the 
trade is not informed, it will be apparent to every 
hardwood man that a little more light on the methods 
employed by these organizations will do no harm. 

It is possible that there has crept into the machinery 
of the hardwood organizations a little too much politics; 
if such is the case it should be eliminated. This is not 
a time when personal ambition or personal prejudice or 
any wirepulling association politician shou’d be per- 





RAILROAD TIES FROM JAPAN. 


One of the interesting events of the last few weeks in 
lumberdom was the arrival of the British steamer Carl- 
ton at Redondo, Cal., from Mororan, Japan, with a 
cargo of 100,700 oak ties consigned to the Santa Fe 
railroad system. This cargo was the largest ever re- 
ceived at the port mentioned as far as forest products 
are concerned, being carried by a steamer of 4,043 tons 
and amounting to 3,222,400 feet, board measure, enough 
ties for thirty-four miles of track. 

This, however, is not the chief interest in the incident. 
Large cargoes are common enough, but the fact that 
American railroads are going to Japan for oak ties in 
quantities is really important. Of course West coast 
hardwood people are accustomed to handling quantities 
of Japan oak and this wood can be brought in by cargo 
as cheaply as oak can be brought across country from 
Tennessee. Where railroads are concerned, however, the 
matter of freight is almost eliminated. If the Santa Fe 
system could buy ties in sufficient quantities and at 
satisfactory prices delivered to any point on its own 
line it would be entirely willing to haul them any re- 
quired distance. « The fact is, however, that in this 
country No. 1 ties are comparatively scarce and the 
price is well maintained; in Japan a good quantity of 
ties can be gotten out with cheap labor and freighted to 
California ports at a very low figure. Thus some of the 
American roads find it advantageous to buy abroad. 
The moral is that the owners of that class of southern 
oak which is fit for nothing but ties and timbers should 
be less wasteful of their poor timber. Sawn ‘ties at 
present prices offer.a good profit and this timber might 
well be marketed along with pine and with hardwoods, 
possibly excluding ties and timbers from the far East. 


mitted to stand in the way of uniformity in grading or 
of any other change which will be for the good of the 
trade. Even if uniformity in grading means amalgama- 
tion of associations or carries with it an ever so radical 
change in the existing structure of the hardwood trade, 
it remains a problem which will have to be worked out 
along the best possible lines and such changes may in 
the end be found desirable. It is certain that a dis- 
similarity in grading systems should not be used as the 
means of keeping alive any unnecessary association ma- 
chinery, or of furnishing office or employment to indi- 
viduals at the expense of the trade at large. Two things 
are desirable at this stage of the controversy: A little 
freer expression on the part of hardwood manufacturers 
and wholesalers, and a little more light on the inner 
workings of the hardwood associations. With such in- 
formation as might thus be gained it would be possible 
to arrive at a fair conclusion as to the merits of the 
arguments advanced by partisans of either side. 

Of course uniformity in grading is not the only ques- 
tion which must be settled. If the two principal hard- 
wood associations were to unify their grades there still 
would remain a problem upon which the trade thus far 
has been unable to reach an agreement. How far should 
official inspection be carried in the chain of transactions 
involved in the passing of lumber from the producer to 
the consumer? Should or could consumers be asked to 
buy upon official inspection if they are not so disposed? 
Should the wholesaler be expected to sell the grades he 
buys in every instance? It is certain that the hardwood 
trade can not evolve a grading system so perfect that all 
classes of hardwood consumers will be willing to buy 
under it. The needs of the consumer must be considered, 
and the dealer should have some leeway in sorting his 
grades so that he can supply such stock as the buyer 
needs. On the other hand, the adoption of universal 
inspection would preclude the wholesaler or the retailer 
juggling his grades in transactions where the consumer 
would prefer to buy on standard grades. In cases where 
official inspection could apply from manufacturer to 
consumer there could rightly be no change in the char- 
acter of the stock while in the hands of any intermediate 
party to the transaction. Just what position the trade 
should take on this question; how far it should attempt 
to regulate transactions between the dealer and the con- 
sumer is a rather knotty problem, but one which must 
eventually be faced. 


)CTOB 
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CONSTRUCTION OF CONTRACT FOR SAWING LUMBER. 


A written contract to ‘‘cut all the timber on’’ a 
certain tract of land ‘‘ which will measure as much as 
16 inches in diameter 2 feet above the ground, and 
anything that will square 6 inches at the top,’’ and 
saw it into lumber ‘‘as per Savannah specifications,’’ 
‘every stick of timber’’ to be manufactured ‘‘in the 
most profitable manner, by cutting it so as to be most 
acceptable to buyers, or putting it into boards or 
framing, or placing it on refuse skids until an order 
is reached that will consume it,’’ but which does not 
state the lengths of lumber to be sawed, the supreme 
court of Georgia holds [Ramsey vs. Pilcher, 61 South- 
eastern Reporter, 538], may be explained by evidence 
from other sources of ‘‘Savannah specifications.’’ But 
where the proof offered to define ‘‘Savannah specifi- 
cations’? does not limit the lineal dimensions to a 
particular length, and the written contract is not 
otherwise ambiguous upon the subject of lengths into 
which the lumber is to be sawed, the written contract 
can not be varied by proof of a previous or contem- 


poraneous parol (oral) agreement between the parties 
that the length of lumber, except in certain instances, 
should not be sawed so as to exceed 20 feet. 

The court says that it does not think that the 
written contract was silent with respect to the various 
lengths into which the lumber was intended to be cut. 
It would be observed that the written contract con- 
templated a conversion of the standing trees of vari- 
ous sizes into lumber and boards, to be sold on the 
market. With respect to boards specific widths, 
lengths and thicknesses were stated; but there was 
no attempt to specify the dimensions into which lum- 
ber should be sawed. The contract contemplated the 
cutting of pine trees on the land, which would meas- 
ure 16 inches in diameter two feet above the ground, 
and which would square 6 inches at the top, without 
regard to the length. To convert the tree, after it 
was cut, into lumber sawed according to ‘‘Savannah 
specifications,’’ which, under the evidence, provided 
no limit as to length, and also ‘‘in the most profitable 


manner by cutting it so as to be most acceptable to 
buyers,’’ involved sawing the lumber into such lengths 
as the trees would make and the market might de- 
mand, which might be greater or less than 20 feet. 
The written contract, fairly construed, bound the 
plaintiff so to saw the lumber. In other words, there 
was a necessary inference, from the written contract, 
that the lumber was to be sawed into such lengths 
as the trees might justify and the market might de- 
mand. The contract excluded the idea of an arbi- 
trary limit as to the length into which the lumber 
should be sawed. The effect of the contemporaneous 
oral contract sought to be established by the plaintiff 
would be to vary the writing, by fixing the limit to 
the length of the lumber to be sawed, so that the 
plaintiff could not be required to saw lumber exceed- 
ing 20 feet in length, although the trees might have 
been capable of making lumber of greater length, and 
there might have been a market for lumber only of a 
greater length than 20 feet. 





ATTITUDE OF PRESIDENT TAFT ON RETENTION OF FORESTER PINCHOT. 


The speeches being made by President Taft on his 
grand tour of the country evidently were prepared in 
accordance with a well defined plan to cover during the 
course of the tour all the leading public questions of the 
day and to do so at appropriate places and times. Thus 
in Boston and Chicago he spoke about finance; in 
Winona, Minn., on the tariff; in Iowa on railway regu- 
lation, and in the West he is speaking on conservation 
of natural resources. 

It is gratifying to find that the President promises to 
be not merely theoretically but actually and actively on 
the side of conservation. He has reannounced his adher- 
ence to the Roosevelt policies in these respects and prom- 
ised his hearty support of them. Yet in doing so he has 
gratified the business interests of the country by letting 
it be thoroughly understood that while he will do all in 
his power within the law to advance these policies, he 
will not do so at the unnecessary sacrifice of individual 
interests nor will step outside of the law, but will seek 
to promote that mutual respect and confidence which 
results from the maintenance of justice and order. 

The country has been interested in the alleged con- 
troversy between Secretary of the Interior Ballinger and 
National Forester Pinchot. It is gratifying to find that 
any differences in policies have been reconciled, whatever 
may be the personal relations between the two men. 
Mr. Ballinger has announced his adherence to the policy 


of conservation, not only in its broad aspects but in par- 
ticular instances, and the President has expressed his 
entire confidence in Mr. Ballinger’s administration of his 
secretarial office. On the other hand, in a marked per- 
sonal way, the President commended the public spirit 
and devotion with which Mr. Pinchot has pursued his 
duties, although gently criticising him for somewhat 
overstepping the strict legal bounds of his authority. 
Yet, on the whole, Mr. Pinchot is to be congratulated on 
the backing which evidently he is to have from the 
President. 

A significant feature of the week was the publication 
of a portion of a letter which the President wrote to 
Mr. Pinchot at the same time he addressed Secretary 
Ballinger, in which he asked Mr. Pinchot to believe that 
the conclusions stated in the Ballinger letter were not 
intended in any way to reflect on him. The statement 
given out on the authority of the President continued: 


That the President deemed Mr. Pinchot’s continuance in 
the public service of the utmost value; that he expected to 
continue the policies as to the conservation of resources, 
including the reclamation of arid lands and preservation of 
our forests and the proper restrictions in respect to the use 
of coal lands and waterpower sites, as well as the improve- 
ment of our waterways, and to ask Congress for such con- 
firmatory and enabling legislation as would put those poli- 
cies on the firmest basis; and that he would deem it a 
great loss if, in respect to the matters in which Mr. Pinchot 


had been concerned, the administration should be denied the 
benefit of his service. 

In the meantime, Mr. Pinchot has been most cordially 
received by the lumbermen of the West on his recent visit 
there. They have the utmost confidence in his personal 
integrity and in his desire to do everything that is wise 
and practicable in the way of forest preservation. They 
are in hearty accord with the chief forester so far as the 
essential principles for which he stands are concerned, 
and they confidently believe that as time goes on methods 
of administration will be defined and perfected so that 
the occasional injustices of the past will not be repeated; 
so that the lumber industry as well as the people at large 
will benefit by the adoption of a wise, consistent and 
courteous administrative policy. 

Mr. Taft has been styled ‘‘the great peacemaker.’’ 
His diplomacy and tact seem sufficient to smooth out all 
inharmonies and to bring into cordial and effective co- 
operation all the influences which must thus work to- 
gether if the best results are to be secured for the 
people and the individual citizens. . During the next two 
or three weeks such matters as forest preservation, irri- 
gation and public control of water powers will probably 
be most prominent in the President’s addresses and then, 
as the time for the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway 
Congress, at New Orleans, approaches he may be expected 
to line himself up in behalf of the improvement of 
internal waterways. 





DECREASE IN YELLOW PINE STOCK SHOWN BY AUGUST REPORT. 


A decrease of a little over 10,000,000 feet in stocks is 
shown in the report of cut and shipments by 390 mills 
during August. The total production was 437,077,030 
feet and shipments 447,110,345 feet. Reports for June, 
July and August show decreases in stock aggregating a 
little more than 47,000,000 feet. The increase in stocks 
for the first five months of this year was in excess of 
141,000,000 feet, leaving a net decrease in stocks for the 
first eight months of more than 94,000,000 feet. 

Operators always have regarded 1906 as a banner year 
in yellow pine history. During that year the yellow pine 
clearing house secured reports from an average of 269 
mills for each month. For each month the average 
eut for all the mills was 1,143,520 feet; shipments, 1,066,- 
087 feet. For the first eight months of 1909 reports 
have been secured from an average of 389 mills. Total 
cut and shipments pro-rated, given at monthly average 
cut of 1,080,070 feet, shipments 1,049,837 feet. This is 
only a very little below the average for 1906. It is true 
that during the latter part of 1906 shipments were inter- 
fered with, but the report also shows a decrease in cut for 
the last three months of 1906. The monthly averages for 
1909 are far heavier than those for 1907. The 1907 
report shows that in only four months was the average 
shipment in excess of 1,000,000 feet, while the cut tor 
five months exceeded 1,000,000 feet. 


The average mill cut this year has been more than 
1,000,000 feet for each of the first eight months, and 
shipments have been in excess of 1,000,000 feet for all 
except the first two months. The following table shows 
this feature to advantage: 








Average. 

YEAR— Shipments. Cut. 
BS wink b6o0 > scheme He dbis ches 1,066,807 1,143,520 
MEE | Anh ci 3 oan akis She a sea 927,979 936,010 
OPPO Pe eee ee To Cree rT 850,937 798,768 
1909 (eight months)............. 1,049,837 1,080,070 


During the latter part of 1906 and the first six months 
of 1907 shortage of transportation facilities interfered 
with the movement of yellow pine. These two years— 
the best in the history of the yellow pine industry of the 
South—show an aggregate increase in stocks of 419,- 
442,844 feet. During 1908 and the first eight months of 
1909 stocks show a net decrease of 100,517,779 feet. In 
the face of this decline in mill stocks, the yellow pine 
market has been dull and sluggish. If the quantity of 
stock held by producers governed the state of trade, the 
history of 1908 and 1909 properly should belong to 1906 
and 1907 and vice versa. Explanation lies in the fact 
that during the last two years it has been a very easy 
matter to ship lumber promptly. A shortage of cars 
during 1906 and 1907, in regard to which so much com- 
plaint has been made, coupled with an active demand, 





made it possible for the producer to secure good prices 
for his lumber. 

Current consumption of yellow pine is nearly as great 
as it ever has been. The fact that reports from 390 
mills show shipments and cut to have been about on a 
par with those of 269 mills in 1906 should be conclusive 
evidence, because the reports this year naturally include 
statements from mills of small capacity. 

The August report shows to excellent advantage when 
contrasted with that for the same month of 1908. Ship- 
ments were greater by about 140,000,000 feet. The cut 
also was much heavier, showing a gain of 179,000,000 
feet. Report for August, last year, showed a decrease in 
stocks of nearly 39,000,000 feet, while this year the 
decrease was a little more than 10,000,000 feet. Last 
year’s total embraced returns from 331 mills, which are 
to be compared with the totals reported by 390 mills for 
August, 1909. 

Naturally, shipments to nearly every state and section 
show increases. Notwithstanding reports of dull trade 
in Texas, shipments for August, 1909, were more than 
12,000,000 feet greater than for August, 1908. Okla- 
homa also shows an increase in receipts of a little more 
than 12,000,000 feet. Illinois shows a gain of a little 
more than 11,000,000 feet and Missouri an increase of 
nearly 11,000,000 feet. 

‘ — of the August report are shown in the appended 
able: 


REPORT OF YELLOW PINE CLEARING HOUSE FOR AUGUST, 1909. 














Missouri and 

STaTES— Oklahoma. . Arkansas. Texas. Louisiana. Mississippi. 
Nesebeee -iblle: TOMOTUGE ss 0 520 6c She sci ete Ss 7 5e 8 96 0 
ee eres, Ser eer Pee ee ere ny errr 905,738 116,751 460,585 1,508,325 
NGWP ie cn 6 55.0 6 ae 90 00 668 thew asco Sanh Ds ah awheih ed ihe 353,504 262,442 663,031 876,899 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey.........ceecseeee secccsees 1,276,085 108,392 1,701,906 1,147,414 
West Virginia and Maryland... ...2..cccecccccce cecesoces 73,804 18,195 296,613 271,275 
QU ain. cie Scdle 080 6 TKNED BY VRS SV RA RENO SOARS 283,318 3,466,897 524,430 3,912,219 5,931,896 
a ae a Beene er itu re en 180,367 4,140,386 3,736,142 4,810,044 4,711,106 
MINOER bc 0 5.0.0 015-0004 0 bine od 6:4. bb ane He beams ie 77,111 3,680,660 1,100,600 2,115,479 1,613,651 
fo” Na a ere rire ye eee we On ee 1,049,961 8,773,686 6,114,278 13,196,182 13,359,318 
‘Tomiiaded: wen TRO. 6. F< 6058 6 8 vin beh ete seb epes's 1,091,687 137,546 3,162,545 4,029,659 
ere et ery rr eee or 833,585 272,469 1,453,074 399,099 
MID © wy bic: 5 0.550 0bod's 644s mks mete mREs 15,667 572,943 78,541 150,544 36,776 
pS OE ES See ei ee ee py eee 177,860 5,993,046 2,070,971 5,685,631 611,824 
De. Re ee eer er te ee Pe ee ere 711,798 11,859,073 6,764,375 13,192,643 1,312,879 
NeIIA Sin'no0 026 akis.e0nkeNe gh > dine <ch san cae 647,584 4,155,580 2,815,090 5,379,585 172,973 
pe ERE SE ee ee 303,047 6,864,450 8,022,436 12,479,316 164,056 
Colorado and South Dakota..............+..... 80,948 1,375,270 972,045 1,729,864 76,745 
OMEROERE \05:02 Seeesccen ee see cece cco cecceres 2,976,409 4,960,915 6,366,812 12,646,284 15,269 
| as err, Ser re eT rrr e ee te) me ey Te Yay 396,711 28,223,203 21,085,535 22,111 
Near. Bistrind OO BOGGS, ¢ o<.0 0 0.05050 02 cbnrtaare. dsb obe 6 142,731 1,136,842 CRT, . . .2ceheeWete 
MGR uk CrSdos SRD ode oiler cae rt obvcelewea® oh cane bia. teaeaean 773,038 OO ERS 
Local (into state manufactured) .........-.+265 seeeeeees To wee daaewes 7,008,384 9,040,400 
ORO re EL ELE OP a ee 40,000 282,808 22,228,118 
THROIREE. cae cna vSedn Sa SESE aed e ca ded dee RE sas |.) ch beat? aa ch eee 1,478,944 1,618,893 
Not ppecifled......cccccccccveccencccccssesnce 1,708,837 1,271,172 7,042,213 31,072,500 13,569,770 
Total shipments. .........<cccsecceccccecver 8,212,907 70,041,053 76,696,811 145,631,632 82,718,447 
NEE ES ask 65die weeds aps oe glad 62 ak eas Sh 6,618,318 61,835,450 78,882,541 141,726,378 84,588,370 
SD OE COE Ee EE CET TLIO Te Oe TE ee SAwOee |. ¥esasrcades 1,869,923 

NS it Atiels on 6a Ge taps edges LS. 1,594,589 | Seer ae er ar 3,905,254 

















Georgia and 2 Comparison, 
Alabama, Florida, Total. 1908. 

54 24 390 331 
2,826,072 268,206 6,086,577 3,887,836 
3,280,548 755,593 6,192,008 4,687,810 
2,194,940 1,169,729 7,598,464 4,868,944 
1,028,788 502,952 2,191,627 1,326,835 
3,828,689 637,053 18,584,502 15,246,207 
2,161,471 377,897 20,117,413 14,986,665 
1,627,441 228,102 10,443,044 6,733,225 
2,494,439 133,536 45,121,400 34,705,321 
3,360,580 . 7,802,443 

69,010 3,206,695 
ees ee 599,186 
43,721 13,254,699 
1,219,515 24,122,685 
32,291 9,658,226 
18,588 17,803,887 
shin ieee ho 2,381,635 
PIT RN 14,728,613 
fe MOR 37,645,793 
Pea ts 1,541,883 
eos 6.0% 6'ee 78,08 
7,821,886 : 25083734 
6,513,563 15,623,114 
957,843 3,271,432 
7,232,585 42,156,976 
46,712,870 17,096,625 807,35 
43,964,420 19,461,553 O58 287 poe 
ennai 2,364,928 


49,063,986 
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THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY -AT. LARGE. 


Encouraging gains have been witnessed this week in 
the inquiries for doors and factory products generally 
in, various parts of the country. Demand in this in- 
dustry has been gathering momentum as the fall season 
approaches, and the predictions are that the trade will 
reach large proportions in a short time. Some com- 
plaint is heard of a lack of profit in the trade of the 
year to date from certain territories, but the fault 
scarcely can be laid at the door of any particular dis- 
tributing house or any group of distributers, all having 
participated in the rather undignified scramble for orders 
that has characterized the door business of the first 
half of the year. Lately most of the wholesalers have 
made attempts to establish their discounts on a profitable 
basis with partial success, but it is said there are a few 
who prefer to do business for fun, and it is evidently 
for the interests of some of the larger operators to let 
them have all the fun they want in order that the coming 
of the sheriff be not long delayed. However, taking 
the trade of the sash and door industry of the country 
at large, as a whole, it may he stated that it is in an 
exceedingly satisfactory condi.‘on, with greater things 
assured. 

Chicago distributers report » visible acceleration of 
demand for stock sizes, and th’s is supplemented by a 
steady improvement in the al:eady large inquiry for 
estimates on special work, whi. has been the bulwark 
of the trade throughout the yer. It is said that retail 
dealers have permitted their stocks of the regular sizes 
to run down pretty low through the summer and it is 
the general testimony of traveling salesmen that they 
will need to buy fairly large bi!'s to fill out their assort- 
ments in a reasonable manner. The cooler weather has 
stimulated the inquiry for storm sash and doors and a 
large movement in these items is expected a little later. 
The trend of prices is toward firmness, and while there 
is still much unevenness to contend with in certain ter- 
ritories, the average Chicago wholesaler is not inclined 


to push his sales in sections where low prices rule. Con- 
sequently, on much of the business transacted here there 
is realized a fair margin of profit, which goes to offset 
that which, because of unreasonable competition, must 
be handled at a virtual loss. There is a strong feeling 
prevalent among the local trade that October will witness 
a great improvement in the direction of heavier trade 
and better values. 

Business in the Northwest is fairly good in specials 
and stock. Special work for all parts of that section 
has been ordered from the Twin Cities factories. Re- 
tailers are supplying only for present demands in stock 
work, and are not filling stocks as fast as they are 
being depleted. Prices are gradually gaining the ground 
lost during the last two years. Much building is in 
progress and in prospect, which will certainly keep things 
moving at a brisk pace. 

The millwork situation in the East is steadily im- 
proving. Manufacturers say there is so much gj ecial 
work under way that they are considerably behind. This 
is true also of mills all over New York state which 
cater to the metropolitan trade. A good demand for 
special hardwood trim and doors is noted, and the range 
of prices has been very satisfactory. The continued im- 
provement in the building situation gives much cause 
for encouragement in millwork lines. In western New 
York trade is reported good; mills at Buffalo have all 
the work that can be cared for even if there is any 
amount of western made doors coming in to cut the 
prices down. Buffalo is huilding in wood pretty strong, 
and the demand is for a better class of house than for 
the last two years, which is likely to hold as long as 
general trade is up to its present level. 

While the trend of trade is still running to special 
work in the large cities of the southwest, there has been 
a noteworthy improvement in stock goods, although some 
disappointment is felt over the tardy improvement in 
buying from the southwestern territory. Salesmen who 


have been in Texas and southwestern points recently say 
that the situation is not as good as it might be. The 
special feature of the sash and door trade in St. Louis 
is the great activity in hardwood doors. It is stated that 
the factories have sold more doors this season than ever 
before in the history of the business. One plant at the 
present time is about, 100,000 doors behind in orders. A 
vast amount of building is going on in St. Louis, and 
this is crowding the local millwork houses almost to the 
roofs. 

The window glass industry has been slow in gathering 
strength this fall, and many who had counted on a 
marked activity from the very beginning of fall have 
feared the times in some inscrutable fashion were out 
of joint, and that the year’s trade was to be a failure 
after all, although they could discern in the situation 
no cause for alarm. The advent of an increased call 
for stock at the opening of October will do much to 
dispel this fear and tend to build up a more optimistic 
sentiment in all departments of the window glass. in- 
dustry. It would not be in accordance with the estab- 
lished: principles of trade for one branch of the building 
industry to languish for a prolonged period while ac- 
tivity in other branches continued unremitting, but this 
has been true of the glass trade for many weeks. Now 
that it is once more assuming a reasonable activity 
there is practical assurance that no further delinquency 
will be encountered. 

At the meeting of the manufacturers and jobbers in 
Pittsburg last Thursday, the consensus expressed by 
those present during the meeting was that the conditions 
now obtaining could and should be remedied, and that 
every possible step be taken to evolve a plan that will 
be satisfactory to the trade as a whole. After a 
thorough discussion it was finally decided to adopt what 
is practically the Imperial plan. Another meeting will 
be held in Pittsburg October 14, when the plans as laid 
down at last week’s meeting will be perfected. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


Taking the average for the last ten days, trade seems 
to be slightly less active and to show a rather spotted 
tendency. Some items are a little off in demand and 
price while others are holding their own and, in some 
instances, showing increasing strength. The last week 
has been quiet, in the middle West particularly, and it 
is probable that the aggregate business done will not 
exceed 75 percent of the trade during the preceding 
week. The retail yard business has been slack, as the 
farmers are busy aud are not doing much buying. Yard 
stocks average about 25 percent below normal, and thus 
far the disposition seems to be to keep them at about 
that level. 

The regular report of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, available this week, shows that the surplus of 
freight car equipment, which was 110,576 cars Septem- 
ber 1, was reduced to 78,798 cars September 15. Of this 
number 38,342 were box ears. This report shows also 
scattering shortages amounting to 7,425 cars. The de- 
crease of 31,778 cars brings the surplus lower than it 
has been at any time since December 11, 1907. At no 
time during 1908 did the surplus of equipment fall as 
low as 100,000 cars. It will be seen that if the present 
rate of reduction should continue the entire surplus 
would be wiped out and a considerable shortage accumu- 
lated in the thirty days subsequent to the date of this 
report or, in other words, by October 15. It is notice- 
able that in the New England and north Atlantic groups 
the surplus has been reduced to practically nothing, 
while in the eastern group, comprising West Virginia, 
Virginia and North and South Carolina, the surplus is 
well cleaned.up, making it, appear that.the lumber pro- 
ducers in the North Carolina pine section hereafter will 
be ‘likely to -have considerable trouble in getting equip- 
ment. or ‘ : 

There are some evidences of production in yellow pine, 
not on a heavy scale, but enough to affect the market: 
The most-noticeable weakness: is found in No. 2 boards, 
but quantities of No. 2 dimension are slightly off, and 
it is reported that some. of the. ntills are offering conces- 
sions of No. 1 dimension. A lot of this stock is coming 
onthe market’ and. its: effect .doubtless. will be felt. 


Until fhe present, little of the increased output was in? 


shipping condition and the mills have, therefore, felt, 
little reaction from their increased: production up to the 
present time. : wie it f 

It is the opinion of many careful observers of, the 
yellow pine market that the weakness about’ which ‘com- 
plaint is at present heard will not.:continue and that 
the curtailment. of operations by many of the larger 
manufacturers -effected within the last thirty ‘or sixty 
days will ‘offset’ any oversupply of low grade boards and 
dimension. In spite of the tendency in the middle 
West, reports from the Atlantic seaboard indicate that 
prices are holding up well and’ that ‘the demand for 
yellow pine is increasing. 


WHITE PINE. 


Aside from concessions that.are being madé on No.3, 
4 and 5 stock in order to move: a ‘surplus which has 
accumulated, the white pine market is in better shape 
than it was a week ago and, considering the volume 
of business and the numVer of inquiries coming to the 
mills, there is reason for the belief that prices will 
remain as strong as at present, if they do not advance 
in the upper grades. The last list is fairly indicative 
of the trend of the market. 

The retail yard trade has not reached the point where 
it could be called heavy, but reports from. the north- 


western territory indicate that the retailers are doing a 
good business; that the amount of building in the 
rural districts is fairly satisfactory, and that retail 
stocks will have to be replenished before long. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


The usual fall business from the retail quarter has 
not materialized and the movement of posts and poles 
is hardly satisfactory. Buying has shown some expan- 
sion, however, most of the erders for posts calling for 
quick shipment. There has not been,any change in prices 
and there are ample stocks to take care of whatever 
business may come in. 


HEMLOCK. 


Northern hemlock is moving in gratifying volume and 
shows surprising strength. A number of cargoes dur- 
ing the last week have filled out stocks at lake points 
and wholesalers are in better position to supply the 
active demand for dimension and other items than they 
were a week ago. 

The Pennsylvania wood remains strong and offerings 
are small. As a result, the northern mills are shipping 
into territory east of Buffalo which, for them, is ordi- 
narily forbidden ground. Competition among the north- 
ern producers is a little less keen and quotations are 
practically unchanged, barring the withdrawal of the 
extreme concessions which were made by a few shippers 
until about two weeks ago. 


CAR: SUPPLY DIMINISHES. 


The current report of the American Railway 
Association shows that in two weeks, from 
September 1 to September 15, the surplus of 
freight car equipment was reduced from 110,576 
cars to 78,798 cars; of the latter number 38,342 
were box cars. During the same period the 
shortages reported increased from 3,899 cars to 
7,425 cars. 

The surplus as it stood on September 15 was 
lower than at any time since November 27, 
1907. During all of 1908 the surplus of equip- 
ment remained well above the 100,000 mark. 
In 1908 the surplus was greatest on April 29 
and decreased steadily until October 28, when 
it again began to increase. It is worthy of note 
that on the date of the last American Railway 
Association report the crop movement was 
hardly under way, yet in three of the principal 
groups, New England, North Atlantic and East- 
ern, the latter including the North Carolina pine 
field, the surplus of equipment was practically 
wiped out, 

Perusal of the market news in this week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
show that car shortages: have materialized in 
the cypress territory and on the west coast. 
The trade can draw its own conclusion from 
these facts. It is not probable.that a great car 
famine is threatening; it is certain, however, 
that the southern field will be affected in some 
measure for a period of perhaps two months, 
during which buyers must expect that ship- 
ments will be delayed. 














EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Spruce prices have improved in the last week and 
shipments have been‘ quite satisfactory. Stocks at New 
York and Boston are being replenished and the amount 
of building going on in eastern territory is sufficient to 
produce an active demand. The outlook is considered 
satisfactory and it is believed that the present is a good 
time to buy. 


HARDWOODS. 


The hardwood situation the country over is showing 
much change for the better. Demand and prices for upper 
grades are, as they have been for some time, satisfac- 
tory and, perhaps, values have increased somewhat since 
fall buying began. The thing, however, which is par- 
ticularly noticeable about the present hardwood market 
is the fact that the lower grades are being called for, 
and improvement in a number of lines of business, 
upon which the consumption of low grade hardwoods is 
dependent, has wrought a considerable change in the 
market and has reduced to something like normal the 
excessive stocks of lowers carried by most producers 
until lately. 

White oak—plain and quartered—and poplar are the 
strongest items in the list and it seems that all grades 
of poplar are in rather light supply at the present time. 
In fact, the scarcity of poplar is sufficient to affect the 
call for sap gum materially and No. 1 sap gum is now 
in better demand than the same grade of red. Nos. 2 
and 3 red gum and cottonwood are, as might be ex- 
pected, the least satisfactory offerings on the market, 
but undoubtedly have shown much improvement in the 
last thirty days. No. 1 common is in fairly good de- 
mand and many of the gum people report that they are 
practically oversold on this and firsts and seconds. Ash 
and basswood have not shown any noteworthy change. 
The exceptional amount of business being done by the 
flooring people is reflected in a greatly improved call 
for maple, and much oak is also going to the flooring 
factories. The call for birch is about normal, with no 
change in prices. 

Demand for mahogany is active and importations are 
heavy. The. veneer mills are busy and the furniture 
trade has improved to such an extent that mahogany 
is moving more freely than earlier in the season. The 
furniture people now seem disposed to carry reasonably 
heavy stocks and this has taken care of most of the 
mahogany offerings of the last thirty days. 

Cherry is in good call and remains decidedly strong. 
Stocks are limited and the business is in afew hands. 
The same thing applies to walnut. Walnut logs are 
bringing slightly better prices, particularly for good, 
figured stock, and lumber is proportionately stronger. 


CYPRESS. 


The cypress mills now find that they are unable to 
ship out their orders as fast as they would like to, and 
there is every indication that the tieup, on the Southern 
Pacific. particularly, will. be serious. Considerable com- 
plaint is heard about delay in getting cypress shipments 
through to northern points and there has been some- 
thing of. a rush to get orders in and get early de- 
livery. The market is strong, but with railroad facili- 
ties threatening to’ greatly restrict their shipments, 
producers will be justified in asking an advance within 
the next thirty. days. This, therefore, seems to be an 
opportune time for buyers, who desire to increase their 
stocks on present prices and get the lumber before the 
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railroad situation becomes more serious, to place their 
orders. 


WESTERN WOODS. 

Demand for fir is increasing in all quarters. The 
railroads are buying heavily and the call for fir lumber 
from the East shows satisfactory improvement, so that 
the market is strong on the basis of present prices and 
the mills will not contract for delivery far ahead. 


The local trade has been good and coastwise business 
also is somewhat better. From present indications the 
eastern rail trade is likely later to be somewhat re- 
stricted, as there is already some evidence of a car 
shortage, and more is expected. 

The log market is strong and the mills will be dis- 
posed to’ take advantage of any opportunity to put into 
effect a slight advance in prices. In fact, there is no 
question that fir prices will go higher at an early day. 


The shingle situation is not so strong as a week ago, 
in spite of every reason for an advance. The transit 
supply is lower than at any time in two years and the 
inability of the railroads to furnish cars as fast as 
ordered is holding back shipments. The unwillingness 
of manufacturers to accept much business on present 
prices is, in some measure, responsible for the inactivity 
of the shingle market. Minneapolis quotations this week 
are $3.24 for clears and $2.63 to $2.83 for stars. 





NOTABLE TIMBER LAND SALES OF RECENT DATE. 


The largest deal in wild lands ever put through 
in Washington county and one of the largest in Maine 
was put through Thursday, September 23, when Joseph 
A. Coffin, of Calais, sold over 50,000 acres of timber 
land to Joseph G. Ray, of Franklin, Mass, This sale 
included 51,496 acres, being the entire Township 18, 
with its 14,000 acres of blueberry lands, and the bal- 
ance well covered with pine; one-sixth interest in 
Township 29, a large part of the town of Alexander, 
2,000 acres in Plantation 21, a part of the town of 
Columbia, including the famous Pine island, so called 
because of its being 1,000 acres of green growth, pine 
and spruce, on the banks of the Columbia river; a 
part of the town of Trescott, a part of the town of 
Charlotte, a portion of the town of Marion, 500 acres 
in Plantation 14, 1,200 acres in the town of Marsh- 
field, 800 acres in the town of Whiting, including 
more valuable blueberry lands; a portion of the town 


of Cutler, 1,000 acres in the town of Cooper, a part 
of the town of Wesley, 1,000 acres in the town of 
Northfield, a large tract in the town of East Machias, 
1,500 acres within the city limits of Calais, 500 acres 
in the town of Meddybemps, on the shore of Lake 
Meddybemps, including twenty-one islands in the lake; 
several blocks of land in the town of Addison, which 
includes a valuable black granite quarry and a two- 
thirds interest in one of the islands off the coast. 
Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, president of the Canadian 
Pacific railway, has concluded a deal whereby A. B. 
Kurtz, president of the American Financial Securities 
Company, of New York, bought 54,000 acres of timber 
land in the neighborhood of Cowichan lake, Vancouver 
island, for a sum reported to be approximately $1,500,- 
000. On the land are about 2,000,000,000 feet of the 
finest fir in the province. In connection with the sale, 
the Canadian Pacific railway will undertake the con- 


struction of a branch line of railway from Cowichan 
bay, on the east coast of Vancouver island, to the foot 
of Cowichan lake. This railway will be used in haul- 
ing logs, if the mill is built on tide water, or lumber 
if the mill is built on the lake. This matter has not 
yet been determined. The purchasers guarantee a cer- 
tain amount of traffic over the line, which will be 
twenty-two miles in length. 

Graham & Horne, of Fort William, Ontario, have 
sold to Mackenzie & Mann, 225 square miles of timber 
limits, lying north of Turtle lake, between the Ca- 
nadian Pacific and Canadian Northern railways, for 
$225,000. 

The Cartier Lumber Company, of Ludington, Mich., 
has bought 12,000 acres of timber lands in Luce and 
Mackinaw counties from the Manistee Timber Com- 
pany. The timber will be taken to Ludington to be 
manufactured. 





REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE FOR A WEEK. 


Increasing strength is particularly noticeable in the 
western coal trade and gains can be observed each week. 
The first autumn buying is lifting the market to a 
decidedly better position. This general buying seems to 
come from all parts of the country. But the tonnage 
involved in a universal but mild movement of this kind 
is large and its first effect is to raise the market to a 
higher level. The present inrush necessitates more active 
mine operations. 

Buying has been coming on gradually and today prob- 
ably represents the full volume of the current wants of 
this character. During the first stages of the buying 
shippers were content to supply the accelerated wants at 
the old figures, but they since have taken advantage of 
the situation and have almost universally marked up 
quotations to figures which correspond to the improved 
business, and the market is holding firm at the advanced 
quotations. The exception to this is screenings and 
other forms of fine coal. They are an absolute drug on 
the market, and prices have receded within the last week. 
Springfield screenings were commonly selling at the be- 
ginning of the week at 25 cents mines as against 40 
cents a few days previous. And in all western producing 
fields there has been a relatively sharp decrease in quo- 
tations of screenings. Heavier production of lump to 
meet the greater needs of the householder left on track 
the excess cars of fine coal. Were the car supply so 
ample as a year ago some of this fine coal might be side- 
tracked at least temporarily, but now the railroad com- 
panies are very exacting as to the use of their equip- 
ment and will tolerate no storage of coal. Nineteen out 
of every twenty freight cars are busy, the country over, 
and the twentieth car usually is in a crippled condition, 
waiting its turn to be cared for at the repair shop. It 
is stated that one of the Chicago roads has a string of 


eight miles of bad order cars on track thus out of service 
until repairs can be made. Eight miles means only about 
1,050 cars, but this is only one of the many accumula- 
tions. of that sort. 

Without an absolute famine, the car situation per- 
ceptibly is blocking the free production of coal. Buyers 
of Franklin county (Illinois) coal often are delayed two 
weeks before ‘their. orders can be filled. The delay in 
this instance is not attributed wholly to lack of cars, 
for the demand has been above the capacity of some of 
the more favored mines to fill, but these favored mines 
are able to run only about five days @ week instead of 
six, being compelled to close down for a half day or 
more about twice a week because there are no empties at 
mines. -And this stoppage puts off the shipment of coal 
bought....Mines so oversold are holding to $1.75 mines 
for domestic lump and are said to be strong at that 
basis. Some other Franklin County mines, not so well 
sold ahead, are still selling at $1.65. Other fields are 
generally holding to previous quotations or notching up 
priees slightly. Carterville still aspires to a $1.50 price 
or even higher and from current reports the district is a 
little closer to getting it than it was a week ago, which 
is true also of Springfield product and of Indiana coals. 
There is talk of even higher prices. In all these western 
districts there is more or less interruption from lack of 
ears, though it generally is exceptional, that is the 
scarcity occurs only for a short time with longer inter- 
vals when the supply is sufiicient. 

The more eastern bituminous coals generally are firm, 
with some strengthening of price circulars. Some of the 
Hocking Valley operators have marked up their quota- 
tions to $1.50. mines, or $3.15 Chicago, but this level is 
not universally adopted. Hocking can still be bought at 
about $3 to $3.05 Chicago. Other eastern bituminous 


coals are moving fully as well as the coal has been 
arriving, which keeps the tone of the market firm. The 
cooler weather early this week contributed largely to this 
strength, accelerating buying, with supply not greatly 
increased, for the tonnage on track and in transit had 
not been increased to take care of the spurt created by 
the unforseen drop in the temperature. 

For steam making purposes the market maintains its 
upward trend. The railroads are slowly but steadily 
buying and consuming a heavier tonnage and activity is 
the watchword in industrial circles. Coke continues its 
almost spectacular strength. The difficulty of obtaining 
coke from ovens for immediate or early shipment calls 
attention anew to the possibility of developing new pro- 
ducing fields, and considerable attention is at present 
directed to Franklin county, Illinois, where experiments 
have been in progress that are said to be resulting in a 
satisfactory product. But the production of western 
coke on a commercial basis is believed to be unlikely for 
some time. 

Nearly every buyer of anthracite wants chestnut size. 
Shippers are commenting upon this trend with consider- 
able concern. It has grown to be the chronic state of 
demand in the West, but supply has not become adjusted 
thereto and in some instances there have been delays in 
the prompt filling of orders for chestnut alone. Some 
improvement in the call for anthracite from the North- 
west is noted, but the market is not regarded as active. 
And at docks both on Lake Superior and Lake Michigan 
there has appeared a certain difficulty in obtaining cars. 
The scarcity is not common. It is only the first appear- 
ance of the shortage that is to be here chronicled. The 
docks are generally well stocked with coal, but the move- 
ment to the country for the season to date has not been 
very satisfactory. 





THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES OF THE COMMISSARIAT OF THE LUMBER CAMP. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


You skirt in a hammock, you dame in a swing, you dude in the stern of a yacht, 
You think you are hep to this picknickin’ thing, an’ close up to Nature you ’ve got. 
You load up a basket with sissified grub, with sandwiches, olives an’ jell, 

An’ travel ten miles on a trolley er tub an’ say you will rough it a spell. 

You earry a napkin to wipe off your chin, a tablecloth folded an’ neat, 

An’ china an’ silverware always put in—fer otherwise how could you eat? 

You sit on the grass and lay chicken away in the shade of a maple er pine 

An’ rave of ‘‘the forest primeval’’ an’ say thet the life thet is simple is fine. 


The life thet is simple? You gimme a pain. You think you’ve a hero behaved 
If you venture a half of a mile from the train er off of a street thet is paved. 
The life thet is simple?—With chicken fer lunch to eat off a genuine plate? 
You’re the funniest, phoniest, buckwheater bunch thet ever btoke loose in the 


state. 


Let me tell you, my friends in the lawn tennis suits an’ the cute little red ribbon 


lids, 


To the man in the woods in his snowpacks er boots you are nothin’ but sissies an’ 


kids. 


The life thet is simple? If you really would like to be a real simple life. cuss 
Along up the river to camp take a hike an’ put in a winter with us. 


We’ll feed you outdoors all you want to be fed an’ your life will be simple enough; 
We won’t give you butter to put on your bread, but well stoke you with heartier 


stuff,— 


Pork ribs by the yard that are swimmin’ in fat an’ other choice cuts of the meat, 
Sow belly an’ other such dishes as that, rump roast now an’ then fer a treat. 
Our beans you will like, if a noodle you’ve got, because that’s the easiest way— 
It’s better to like ’em, because, like er not, youll git ’em four feedin’s a day. 

An’ dainties we’ll give you, of that never fear, along with our hunyacks an’ coons; 
Your palate we’ll please an’ your appetite cheer with plenty of pickles an’ prunes. 











ground. 


We won’t have no tables er pillows er stools, er waiters to pass things around; 
Tin plates an’ tin cups an’ steel forks are the tools, an’ the grub it is set on the 


An’ the only request we’ll be makin’ of you when our table de hoty you try 
Is that you won’t grab the best chunks in the stew er carelessly step in the pie. 


You’ll have to look out fer yourself like the rest, there’s no one to pour er to 


carve. 


you can starve. 


life is. 





Perhaps you can’t eat any chuck but the best?—well, of course, if you can’t, 


But, if you partake like the rest of the bunch an’ shovel some food in your phiz 
I know you’ll go back to the town with a hunch thet you know what the simple 
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EXPORT OAK TRADE. - 


Effects of Association Influence—Requirements of 
the British Inspection—Points for Ship- 
pers’ Associations. 





BALTIMORE, Mb., Sept. 21.—-Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Anyone who is inierested in exporting wagon oak 
planks can not fail to appreciate the remarks in your issue 
of September 18, page 29. 

The American Wagon Oak Plank Association, formed by 
exporters at Norfolk, Va., has for its aim, first of all, in 
conjunction with the buyers of wagon oak, to establish a 
standard grade of quality by which contracts can be made 
and carried out. Oak plank associations that have pre- 
viously existed had rules of grading that were adopted by 
the American exporters, they feeling that being on the spot 
they were better posted as to what could be secured for 
the price paid. There was some dissatisfaction abroad, 
it being claimed the standard grade was not maintained, 
and after rejections became so frequent it was deemed 
advisable to discontinue the work. 

It can not be denied that “association influence” is a 
help to any trade and especially so in the foreign commerce. 
The great difficulty is to arrive at a 
mutually satisfactory and 
Dealing in export 


basis of operation 
beneficial to seller and buyer. 
wagon oak carries with it more details 
than are generally supposed and certainly more than exist 
in other branches of the lumber trade. Foreign buyers 
claim that their requirements are for railway wagons, and 
the builders are governed in the quality of wood used by the 
ruling of the Board of Trade inspectors of the British 
government. 

Inquirers generally read “First class, fresh planks, to be 
sound, well and truly cut, free from wane, splits, shakes, 
grub holes, worm holes and large or black knots.” “Free 
trom defects” is sometimes added. 

Another form is, “The timber must be all best quality 
American white ‘oak, free from rot, shakes, hearts, sapwood, 
worm holes, soft knots, knots, wane on edges, all 
other defects, and to be to buyers satisfactory when landed 
on the quay.” 

It is folly to deny the fact that supply and demand govern 
the price and exporters of wagon oak have only themselves 
to blame, if they are operating in consignments, when they 
complain of bad returns, resulting from continued shipments 
on an already overstocked market with the demand nil. 
This is well understood by careful and experienced expor- 
ters and they accept conditions as they 


large 


may be. 

With contract shipments the seller has a right to expect 
something more, but the experience of exporters, as stated 
at the Norfolk meeting, gave the impression that generally 
a contract was of no value when the buyer decided he did 
not want the planks. An 


wrong percentage of 


excuse, on account of quality, 
lengths and sizes or late shipment, 
was sufficient to relieve the buyer of his liability to accept 
the parcel, notwithstanding care and effort had been given 
by the exporter to faithfully fulfill his part; and when the 
planks especially prepared and selected for a certain buyer 
are refused, and so have to go before the general buyers as 
au rejected parcel, the result is well known. 

Is it possible to lift the burden that both seller and buyer 
claim they carry-—the seller because his plauks are sacri- 
ficed and the buyer because his contract is of late delivery 
and inferior quality, and therefore he has missed both busi- 
ness and profit? 

The American Wagon Oak Plank Association is earnest in 
its desire to meet the buyers on a satisfactory basis, a 
standard that will not permit late contract shipments to be 
refused and then treated as a rejected parcel; if the planks 
are of the agreed quality. they should be so treated, but 
it is very rare in the last:few years that any exporter has 
had that experience. 

Srokers frequently advise exporters that the buyers are 
anxious to have a quality of wagon oak established, now is 
the opportunity; it is something that is desired and really 
necessary, and person legitimately engaged in the 
trade ought to join and do his share. If we believe all 
that is said, surely no buyer or broker can refuse to act, 
because they are compelled to be governed by the Board 
of Trade inspection of the British government. 

With an established grade the business naturally will 
depend upon the price. If American oak is too dear and 
buyers can supply their wants of similar character from 
other countries, the sooner we exporters know it the better 
for us. 

Large quantities of wagon oak are at certain times poured 
into British markets, some on contracts and some on con- 
signment, with results that are disastrous, simply because 
there is no guide or check as to what is considered suitable 
and the exporter is not always the most to blame. 

JoHn L. ALcock & Co. 


every 


A body of thoroughly earnest men can accomplish 
wonderful things. The American Wagon Oak Plank As- 
sociation has taken under advisement the many difficulties 
concerning the business and set to work to eliminate 
them. As stated in Mr. Alcock’s letter, it should be 
possible to handle this trade in a satisfactory manner 
and at a profit to those who engage in it. If thorough 
investigation convinces the exporter that there is no 
profit in the business, then the sooner that fact is under 
stood and acknowledged the better for all concerned, but 
with current obstacles removed, exporters are convinced 
the business can be put on a satisfactory and paying 
basis. 

Naturally competition exists among those engaged in 
handling export trade. Not only do exporters compete 
for trade to be shipped on orders, but they must coun- 
teract influence of stocks shipped on consignment with 
which their shipments on order are foreed to’ compete. 





The two principal objects of the association are: First, 
to discourage the shipment of wagon oak plank on con- 
signment; second, inaugurate a system that will permit 
the exporter to enforce contracts. 

It would seem from the correspondent that a very 
large percentage of wagon oak plank is cut to order. 
Such material if rejected upon arrival must necessarily 
be disposed of at a loss. 

The position of the American Wagon Oak Plank Asso- 
ciation is very clearly and concisely set forth in Mr. 
Aleock’s letter, and the ultimatum, ‘‘ If wagon oak is too 
dear and buyers can supply their wants from other coun 
tries, the sooner that exporters know it the better for 
us,’’ strikes the keynote of commonsense business. 


WHY IS LUMBER CHEAP? 


Analysis of Anomalous Conditions—Overproduction 
a Prime Cause - Restrictions Prescribed— 
A Growing Trade Menace. 








The AMERICAN LUMBFRMAN of September 18 publishes an 
interesting article by C. D. Johnson, of the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Company, on the anomalous condition of the lumber 
industry as compared with the general prosperity of the 
country, calling attention to the bountiful crops, selling at 
the highest average prices ever obtained for farm products 
in time of peace, contrasting the large demand for iron and 
steel at fair prices, the activity and prosperity of railroad 
transportation, reflected in the high quotations for stocks 
and bonds and increased earnings, while merchants and 
manufacturers in nearly every line of business report nor- 
mal demand and profits. 

Mr. Johnson concludes that the country has fully recov- 
ered trom the late panic, that the consumption of lumber is 


ROBERT FULLERTON, OF DES MOINES, IOWA. 


onee more normal, while the price clings close to panic 
conditions, and is the one and only cheap thing that grows 
out of the ground; the health of the country is good, the 
pulse and temperature of business are normal; but the manu- 
facturers of lumber, particularly those manufacturing yellow 
pine and fir, are sickly and depressed, suffering from anemia 
and insufficient profit nutrition. 

Every saw mill operator will concede that Mr. Johnson's 
diagnosis of the epidemic now afflicting the lumbermen of 
the South and West is correct, namely, overproduction. 

The only specific remedy known to the business profession 
is a steady and universal diet of curtailment, easy to pre- 
scribe but hard to take. The consumer of lumber has no 
sympathy for suffering lumbermen and rejoices in low 
prices, and there are more consumers than producers. The 
anticombination -politician is always found on the side of 
the heaviest guns, and our newspapers—the manufacturers 
of public prejudice for personal profit—would instantly con- 
demn any concerted effort to establish conservation prices 
for lumber as a lawless, predatory, plutocratic violation of 
the anticombination laws of the land. There seems to be 
universal popular rejoicing when farm products are high 
in price and general dissatisfaction at high prices for 
manufactured articles. Any advance in the price of lumber 
is looked on as a calamity or a crime. 

There is one factor affecting the consumption of lumber 
which Mr. Johnson fails to mention when speaking of the 
enlarged use of iron and cement in buildings and structural 
work, which is steadily supplanting the use of lumber. 1 
refer to the rapidly developed craze for the automobile, 
which has captured so many of our people. The $150,000,000 
expended for new automobiles this year has diverted, in my 
estimation, $30,000,000 from the building of homes and 
the consequent consumption of lumber. There never was a 
fad so compelling as the fascinating motor-driven auto. 


Young men, middle aged men and even old men will mort- 
gage their, future, their homesteads and even their life 
insurance policies to procure a touring car or a runabout 
The farmer has caught the fever and the automobile fac 
tories running night and day can not supply the demand 
A new house, or an addition to his barn or sheds, can 
wait. A farmer wanting $30 worth of lumber for a grain 
bin will dicker and complain at the present bargain-counte) 
price of lumber and draw his check for $1,500 to pay fo. 
a new machine, with a smile of gratified satisfaction. 

Yes, the panic is over and the general business of th: 
country is normal; money is abundant. The farmer is 
specially prosperous, but his prosperity is helping to enrich 
the automobile maker and the mail order house. Of cours« 
in time the increase in population will compel the buildin; 
of new homes; but until the country’s craving for automo 
biles is satisded the building of many contemplated new 
houses will have to wait. In the meantime the manufac 
turers of lumber should not waste their raw material b) 
preparing more finished product than the public appetit 
requires. Lumber today is altogether the cheapest com 
modity on the market—the only cheap thing that grows 
out of the ground—and for home building on our farm: 
and in rural communities has no competitor in cement o1 
stone or brick or iron in convenience and cheapness. 

ROBERT FULLERTON. 

Mr. Fullerton is absolutely correct. Lumber certainly 
is cheap. In fact, lumber is so cheap that manufactured 
yellow pine sells for about 60 percent of what it would 
actually cost to grow the trees from which it is made. 
The people of the United States have looked upon the 
forest wealth of this country as a natural endowment, 
and some of them—a little more grasping than the others 
—begrudge the manufacturer a legitimate profit for the 
investment and outlay necessary to eut logs into lumber 
and load the product on the ear. 

During the last two years the yellow pine mills have 
realized anywhere from $12 to $15 a thousand feet for 
their cut. Eminent statisticians employed by the Forest 
Service estimate the cost of producing yellow pine trees 
100 years old, 14 inches in diameter, at $20.75 a thou 
sand feet. The present value of timber of this size is 
$2.50, according to the same authority. Trees 120 years 
old, of an average diameter of 16 inches, would cost 
$39.12 a thousand feet, and are now commanding $3.50 
a thousand feet. 

It would cost $27.54 a thousand feet to grow red oak 
trees of an average diameter of 19 inches. Such trees 
now are considered to be worth $8 a thousand feet. 
Yellow poplar of an average diameter of 19.5 inches 
eould be grown for $26.40 a thousand feet, and this tim 
ber also is held to be worth $8. Douglas fir 24.3 inches 
in diameter would cost $10.75 and brings at the present 
time $2.50. 

In the face of all this, the lumberman is held up to 
blame and ridicule because he is not conserving the forest. 
Had such an attempt been made, lumber paper would be 
considered by the banks in the light of a liability, not 
an asset, because all the lumber concerns in the country 
would be land poor if not bankrupt. Not only have con 
sumers objected to paying a price that would enable the 
forest to be handled on a commonsense basis, but the 
lumber industry and those identified with it have been 
odiously misrepresented. 

The following quotation from a history yet to be writ 
ten depicts clearly the present situation: 


Early in the twentieth century, the people, led by dema- 
gogs, clamored vigorously for the enforcement of anti- 
trust laws, which have since been proven to have been 
absolutely detrimental to the welfare of the country. 
Threat of their enforcement prevented lumbermen from 
determining the best method of conducting their business, 
and prevented also the formulation of effective plans for 
preserving the remnants of the forests. Ignorance might 
be urged in extenuation of the attitude of the people, but 
not of the servants of the people, who had means of 
securing reliable information. 

it was not until this period that timber was considered 
to. possess any special value, and those who endeavored to 
impress upon the public mind the actual worth of this 
great resource of the country met with ridicule. 

In view of the foregoing, lumbermen should not be too 
harshly criticised for their timidity in conducting their 
business. It is true they realized the worth of their prop- 
erty, but they were nct strong enough, numerically or 
financially, to impress their views upon the public’s con- 
sciousness. Timber today is worth what it costs to pro- 
duce it; then it was worth what it would bring on the 
market. The earlier generations greedily appropriated 
for their own use the original forests, absolutely refusing 
to pay prices which would permit private owners of 
timber to perpetuate the supply. . 


Inasmuch as the aeroplane ‘is conceded to be more 
hazardous than the automobile, it is probable that this 
means of locomotion will be the next craze. It is pos 
sible, of course, that people who need a new cornerib are 
buying automobiles, but if the automobile were not here 
such people would invest their surplus, or their credit, in 
u grand piano or an oil painting. The AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN has no fault to find with the automobile, but had 
Mr: Fullerton mentioned the tax imposed by those who 
operate taxicabs it might have agreed with him. 

The outcome of the whole discussion is simply this: 
If the trade does not justify operating the mills to full 
capacity, let those in charge produce 50, 60, 75 or 85 per- 
cent of normal demand and sell it at a profitable price. 

One point regarding lumber affairs has been fixed and 
determined. If it does not pay to cut a tree this year, 
the increase in value will justify the tree being left 
standing, and reliance can be placed upon this fact 
whether or not the per capita consumption of lumber is 
decreasing. Every owner of timber knows he has a 
valuable property, and many that it is valuable enough 
to save. 
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THE CROPS AND BUSINESS SITUATION AS SEEN BY A FINANCIAL AUTHORILY. 


Report Compiled from. Views of Bankers and Business Men—*King Corn” Regnant—No Loss in Lumber Sales Throughout the Agricultural District. 


The Commercial National banx, of Chicago, has issaed 
its annual report on crop reports and general business 
conditions compiled from the views of 6,000 bankers and 
business men throughout the country. This publication 
undoubtedly is the most complete of its kind issued by 
any institution and covers the entire range of crops, 
general business, finance ete. generally and by sections. 
The completeness of the review may be gaged by the 
fact that it is published in magazine size and contains 
114 pages. The whole is prefaced with a letter over the 
signature of George E. Roberts, president of the Com- 
mereial National bank, in which that well known banker 
says: 

Providence has smiled upon the tiusbandman, and by its 
bounty provided the commodities to feed and clothe our 
people and create the greatest commerce this country has 
ever known. The country is passing rapidly out of the 
depression which resulted from the panic of 1907, and 
entering a period of prosperity which leaders in finance and 
industry believe will be one of the best it ever has expe- 
rienced. 

With regard to the crops, the review says in part: 

Yields of the great cereals this year are at a bumper 
record; the final determination will be required to give it 
first or second place with 1906, when wheat, corn and oats 
as recorded by the Agricultural Department aggregated 
4,627,000,000 bushels. The yield of wheat an acre was only 
exceeded once in recent years, the aggregate of 735,049,000 
falls little below the 1906 crop of 735,260,000 bushels, which 
was the second largest crop ever gathered, the record being 
made in 1901, when 748,400,000 took the edge of a poor 
corn yield. The effect of this great crop, coming after two 


years of small yields, has stimulated business as elsewhere ° 


recounted ; it comes in time to replenish the depleted stocks 
on farms, granaries, elevators, mills, warehouses and stores. 
The returns are the more gratifying because the year opened 
unpropitiously. 

King Corn sits again in majesty over his domain; the 
plant has been more vigorous and promises a production far 
heyond the 2,668,000,000 bushels of last year. Our returns 
indicate a crop of 2,974,000,000 bushels. The acreage has 
been inereased materially, being 109,000,000 as against 
101,000,000 last year—the great increase has been in Okla- 
homa, Texas, Louisiana and other southern states. The big 
belt hoids its own with an increase; Illinois exceeding 
10,000,000 on the government estimate of acreage. The 
condition has been splendid everywhere all the summer, 
except in the drouth region of the Southwest and a smal! 
drought area over the East. Texas has been coming for- 
ward as.a great corn state for some years, the western 
jiands, rich and favored by excellent climate are ideal for 
corn. Had not the drought developed eariy last fall and 
made breaking of ground difficult, her acreage would have 
heen second, if not first, instead of being third to Illinois 
and Iowa. Yet, with her great acreage the plant has had 
a losing fight against drouth and heat and half a crop is 
the best that she can do, for the ripening period is now at 
hand. Oklahoma with a 30 percent increased acreage, 
largely replacing cotton, showed great possibilities until 
the rains dried up and a tropical heat shriveled the green 
plants. The central and western sections of the state have 
lost almost as heavily as Texas, the eastern and part of 
the northern section have held remarkably well. Kansas 
has come through thus far in magnificent shape, the western 
section now is in the dry, but the great northern tier of 
counties where the crop is the largest are uncomplaining 
und expecting a perfect yield. 


Regarding the future of general business the report 
has the following to say: 

It is no longer necessary to speak in cautious terms of 
faint and scattered signs of industrial revival. The evi 
dence of improving conditions is too abundant and conclu 
sive to be gainsaid. The movement has developed so rapidly 
during the last three months, and now includes so many 
lines and has gained such momentum that, with fundamental 
conditions all favorable, a relapse is no longer to be feared. 
The industries of modern society are so interdependent that 
starting the machinery from a_ state of inaction is like 
starting an 8-horse team; it is difficult at first to get them 
pulling together, but when they have gained momentum even 
the lagging members are swept into line and soon are 
keeping step and pulling their share of the load. 

All the signs that denote rising prosperity and all the 
conditions precedent are at hand. The wreckage of the 
punie has been cleared away: the apprehensions it aroused 
have disappeared, and our people are facing the future with 
un optimism and courage born of knowledge of the wonder 
ful resources of this country. Shelves are bare of surplus 
voods and the country has grown up to its facilities and 
equipment. At this opportune time to inaugurate a new 
era of prosperity comes the best all-round crop ever pro- 
duced in this country. 


The following comment upon the railroad situation 
coming from a financial authority is of particular in 
terest : 


Railway earnings were severely affected during the first 
onths following the panic, due to the disposition through 
out the business world to reduce stocks of merchandise and 
curtail operations, but, gradually, important influences, chief 
among which were the prosperity of the agricultural sec- 
tions and the stimulus given to building operations by 
lowpriced material, made themselves felt in heavier traffic. 
At the present time railway traffic on the principal lines 
out of Chicago is practically normal. One of the leading 
trunk lines to the West reports merchandise loadings at 
Chicago in July, 1909, 11.6 percent above July, 1907. As 
carnings Improved and the money markets began to absorb 
railway bonds on favorable terms, and the state legislatures 
assumed a milder attitude, the skies looked brighter to the 
railway manager, and he began to listen to his purchasing 
agent, who argued that railway equipment and supplies 
were temptingly low aud that they could not abstain from 
huying much longer. He listened also to the reports of his 
division superintendent upon the crop prospects and. the 
likelihood of a car shortage, and began to give orders. And, 
finally, within recent weeks projects covering the construc- 
tion work have been taken up and extensions and improve- 
nents are again under consideration. The railroads are 
hot yet spending money as they did in 1905-07, but at the 
rate the trafliec of the country is developing they must con- 
stantly improve their facilities for handling it. Money now 
is Obtainable on fair terms and a good degree’ of activity in 
railway construction may be expected next year. 


The financial situation is discussed at considerable 
length and attention is drawn to the fact that the seeur- 
ity of the United States in case of financial emergency 
lies largely in the financial system of other countries. 
The present banking arid currency system is the subject 
of plain spoken criticism, from which the following is 
an extract: 


lt is a common criticism made by foreign economists 
against the bankers of the United States that they carry no 
surplus reserves. They aim to carry what the law requires 
and no more, but they endeavor to supplement their cash 
reserves with a considerabie supply of high class bills 
receivable bought in the open market, with maturities se 
lected to meet the probable demands upon them for money. 
This paper, taken from brokers, unlike the loans made tu 
their own regular customers, is certain to be paid when 
due without requests for renewal, and a bank carrying a 
good volume of these receivabies, constantly maturing, may 
safely consider them an effective reinforcement to the cash 
reserve. This brokers’ paper therefore fills a place in 
the banking economy of the country which nothing else 
does. Loans to customers, be they ever so safe but subject 
to renewal, can not serve the same purpose. It must be 
broker’s paper or larger cash reserves, and with a dimin- 
ished supply of this paper the scramble for it resulted in 
rates lower than were justitied by the actual surplus of 
funds. 

Regarding interest rates and the probability of an in 
crease in the price of money to report says: 

World conditions are generally favorable to easy money 
for some time. The great central banks of issue hold 
almost unprecedented reserves, and when this is the case 
severe stringency can not exist long in any one of the great 
financial centers; but conditions in the United States do not 
favor a continuanc®-of easy money and low interest rates. 
On the contrary an analysis of present conditions supports 
ixe opinion that a decided change in the situation is to be 
expected. 

Discussing building operations the country over and 
the reiation of costs ot material, the report says: 

One of the few great industries of the country that felt 
least the recession of general business was that of building. 
There was a curtailment in the larger cities of important 
structures, of huge biocks; but counteracting the contraction 
of business building, was a noticeable increase in dwellings. 
The enormous savings of the public was diverted to this 
smaller class of structures which in the aggregate counter- 
balanced the recession of the high tide of business construc- 
tion. ‘The compiiations of the leading cities where permits 
are a guide to expenditures in this tine show the increase 
in the dwelling type of houses, and the index of a similiar 
increase in other cities and towns is the reports of supply 
manufacturers as to the continuation of large business in 
the types of supplies that go into the lesser construction 
lines. 

Leginning with the general resumption of trade this year, 
the buuding operations in the larger cities gained consider- 
able headway and the impulse has continued with increasing 
momentum ‘each month. ‘The aggregate of permits reported 
for the first seven months this year is $402,000,000, a gain 
of $140,000,000 or 53 percent over the same period last year. 
‘the volume of construction thus far in the year is above 
ine high level of 1907, and in the western cities far in 


‘xcess. The southern cities show a slighter volume, and ., 


the San Francisco volume, which was extraordinarily large 
in 19u7, as the city was then in the midst of its rebuilding, 
shows the greatest decline. In the latter instance there is 
a special cause beyond the normal; the lesser activity in 
some-of the principal southern cities results from the fear 
of a smaller cotton production this year than the average 
annual yield. If we include the construction being under- 
taken by the railroads apart from road and car building, 
the total volume is far in excess of any previous volume 
proportioned to aggregate population. 

The building permits ot the cities, gaining so rapidly, 
point out with unerring accuracy a huge volume of con 
struction during the coming year, and the best people in 
the supply trade anticipate an increase of 20 percent in 
their particular lines which with the usual increase in com 
petition coincident with the growth of population suggests 
a remarkable record in construction of buildings alone. 

There is the added feature of railroad construction which 
in its varied character calls very heavily upon all supplies 
ot a buiding character, estimated by the leading inteiests 
at 20 pereent of a normal annual consumption. This con 
struction makes heavy demands upon the structural plants 
or the iron and steel trades, and the volume of business in 
these important lines is now pressing close to full capacity. 

While the building construction has been at a capacity 
equal to that of the pressure of 1907, the contractor and 
the manufacturer have not been able to profit in like pro- 
portion. Prices were forced down during the depressed 
period and while stimulating the market activity of this line 
of industry, the profits reached a vanishing point. The 
beneficiaries of building activity have secured property at 
a lessened cost at the expense of the manufacturer and the 
contractor. The oniy item, and in this respect the most 
important, not liquidated, was labor. The unskilled had 
received less, but in the highly organized state of building 
trade craftsmen the pioportion of the unskilled is limited 
to a very small percent compared with some years ago. 
The unions maintained a strong front against reduction: 
the contractor to secure work scaled his profits, and the 
manufacturer in turn was pressed down by competition. 
The cost of building at the present time is 10 to 20 percent 
below the highest point prior to the panic. 

A more hopeful tone is expressed by our correspondents 
in every branch of the business, and the manufacturer finds 
a withdrawal of some competitors who were driven out of 
specialized lines by lack of orders following the panic. The 
inability to get prompt delivery and the necessity of placing 
forward orders is having its effect in an automatic slow 
rise of prices. 

Tariffs enter but slightly into the building costs, the most 
important item affected by tariff being glass, which, while 
not directly affected by contemplated or fancied changes in 
schedules, felt the depression in Europe by offerings of 
Belgian product, where the low wage scale overcame the 
protective duties. 

A singular feature of the reports is the almost unanimous 
statement that the increased wage to craftsmen through 
aggressions of the unions, has resulted in a lessened effi 
ciency, and in many instances has been a severe tax upon 
the manufacturers. It is a situation which is now operating 
to a higher price schedule in almost every line of the build 
ing industry. It is the most dismal note that is -struck by 
the building interests and in fact by most of the manufac 
turing interests located in trade union centers. 

In regard to lumher the opinion of a prominent manu- 
facturer is quoted in particular as follows: 

1 think it is safe to say, that in our line there has been 
little or no loss of trade since the panie from agricultural 
districts. The farmer has known little or nothing about 
any panic. The tendency, however, prior to the panic, on 
the part of retail lumbermen as well as manufacturers, and 
all consuming lines of lumber, was to carry large stocks 
because of the difficulty in promptly securing the shipment 
of their orders. In the first place, stocks were low and 
ears were scarce, their business was good and it was 
necessary if they were to have the stock to sell and use 
when they wanted it, to carry excessive stocks. 

After the panic took place the conditions immediately 
changed and in all lines they began to reduce those stocks: 
the necessity no longer existed to carry excessive ones and 
the prices were declining, hence the natural tendency would 


be in that direction. ‘Trade temporarily, even in those pros- 
perous districts, on that account was lighter from the retail 
dealer and manufacturer. The panic, as we noted it, was 
largely that of railroads and their contingent interests who 
depended on Wall Street for finances and on the confidence 
of the money loaning and bond purchasing interests through- 
out the country. Their trade dropped off short and the 
facts as I recognize them are that these corporations took 
the surplus product of lumber throughout the country. 

From the incipiency of my business career, such corpora- 
tions do business on anything but good business lines. They 
are either booming everywhere or they are depressed. It 
is a well known fact to those familiar with details that 
many railroads will utilize during depressed periods material 
which is of a grade worth 50 percent more than that which 
they ought to consume for the purposes intended, rather 
than to go into the market and buy. No individual or man- 
ufacturer could do this and survive. 

Hence, from my standpoint, the matter lies entirely with 
the railroad corporations of the country. When they begin 
to expend money freely, car builders, iron interests, lumber- 
men and all other interests will begin to move because 
their surplus will be provided for. The transportation alone 
of that material for consumption in the railroad and con- 
tingent interests provides for the surplus traffic of those 
very railroads themselves. 

| think it is safe to say that stocks of lumber at manu- 
facturing points are large. It is a serious matter for a 
sawmill proposition to close, and if it can get money 
enough together to run, even though it suffer a slight 
loss as the result of production, it refrains from shutting 
down. The disorganization and the demoralization of its 
forces, machinery and equipment are such that it can not 
afford to do it. In most cases, however, night running has 
ceased, but the capacity is equal, in my judgment, to supply- 
ing any demand that is created, by simply utilizing night 
work in production. 

On the other hand, the shortage of stock in the retail 
yards—-particularly among manufacturers and railroads- 
when things begin to boom (if they do) will call for such 
large quantities that we can safely hope for an improvement 
in values. 

In connection with the costs of production, I see no reason 
why they have decreased since the panic of 1907. On the 
contrary, I believe they have increased. All skilled labor we 
are paying as much or more than prior to the panic, and 
common labor is fast reaching the same basis that was paid 
at that time—and in most sections we find it to be scarce. 

Machinery and equipment and items of that character can 
be bought for less, but they do not offset the additional cost 
of other necessities. 

Another manufacturer is quoted as follows: 

The roads are buying more liberally than at any time the 
last two years, and the last three or four weeks have shown 
a material increase in their purchases. They are repairing 
equipment apparently in expectation of a large business this 
fall. and from present indications there will be a shortage 
of cars before the ist of December. We should say there 
are about 60 percent of the number of mills which were in 
operation before the recent panic now resuming and already 
in operation. In case conditions continue to improve in the 
same proportion they are now, 90 percent of the southern 
mills propably will be operating before the first of the new 
year. 

In similar way the report shows the condition in all 
of the particular trades, including cement, brick, stone, 
hardware, plumbing, paints and oils, iron and _ steel, 
machinery, metals, coal, hides and leather, foods, dry 
goods ete. 

Regarding the future of the railroads a railway equip 
ment concern is quoted as follows: 

From 1902 to 1907, inclusive, the tonnage of the railroads 
increased 50 percent. For the same period the railroads 
increased their terminal and track facilities for handling 
this increase of tonnage only 19 percent. 

During the last two years the railroads have added noth- 
ing to their track and terminal facilities. If, in the five 
years from 1907, the tonnage of the country increases as 
much as it did from 1902 to 1907, as nothing was done in 
the past two years, all of the work will have to be done in 
the next three years if the railways are to provide only the 
same increase in facilities as in the previous 5-year period, 
and this would mean the construction in the next three 
years of an equivalent to 62,v00 miles of main track. This 
means over 20,000 miles of track a year for the next three 
years. The largest construction in any one year was 12,983 
miles. This is a prospect for business which should appeal 
to everyone, and at the same time it should appeal to 
everyone as to the necessity of protecting so large a con- 
sumer as the railroads. 

If the present administration in its promise to control the 
railroads and other large corporations carries out that prom- 
ise with a constructive policy, rather than a destructive 
policy, there is no doubt, with the aid of business men, a 
result can be accomplished which will insure prosperity to 
everyone in this country for many years. 

In all branches of trade and industry the tone of the 
reports is optimistic, although apparently not inflated. 
The entire publication is made up from the very best 
obtainable information and is one of the Vest indexes 
of commercial conditions which has come to the atten- 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this year. The con- 
servative tendency of the Commercial National bank ‘is 
well known and great confidence can be placed in its 
statements of existing conditions. The predictions for 
the early future are for the same reason entitled to 
serious consideration and it is gratifying to find that 
a. financial institution of such prominence sees better 
.imes ahead. 

PBB DD DD I DID DA DI 

GRAPEVINE intelligence, disseminated by the New 
Orleans cypress fraternity, has it that R. C. Irwin, cypress 
nissionary at Baltimore, has been in communication by 
wireless with Labrador and has been informed, either 
by Commander Peary himself or by some of his friends 
or followers, that the recently discovered north pole is of 
solid cypress, the grain, texture and soundness of the 
wood bearing a marked resemblance to that grown in the 
Louisiana belt. It was found by casual examination to 
be unusually free of peck, pinworm holes, unsound knots 
vr other defects. The cypress people are well pleased by 
‘he news and cite in defense of its authenticity the fact 
ihat cypress has been used, where durability in exposure 
to weather is specially desired, ever since Biblical times. 
Yellow piners, however, are hugely skeptical, openly 
question the accuracy of the report and will probably ask 
for a special report from Dr. Cook on this particular 
phase of the discovery. 
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LUMBER TRUST BUGABOO. . 


Fulmination by Newspaper Unfounded — Prices in 
Toledo Not Exorbitant—Politicians Try to 
Injure Lumber Business to Get Votes. 


ToLEDO, OHI0, Sept. 28.—To just what extent political 
organs and politicians will go, when engaged in a des- 
perate undertaking, is shown by the attitude assumed in 
one of the local evening newspapers. All during the trust 
prosecutions here for alleged violation of the Valentine 
antitrust law, when nearly all the lumbermen, the 
brickmen and the plumbers were being charged under 
criminal indictment, this particular newspaper kept up 
a continuous fire in both its editorial and news columns, 
in an effort to mold public sentiment against the socalled 
‘*trusts.’? The depressing influence following in the 
trail of yellow journalism, caused by unfounded sus- 
picions, shattered confidence in business interests and 
business men, and the uncertainty of unsettled and dis- 
turbed commercial relations, can be realized only by 
those who have passed through it. The records at the 
office of the local building inspector stand out to any 
who care to analyze them, as a silent witness of the 
havoe wrought by such a course, when two years ago, 
according to those records, Toledo was the loser by 
nearly $2,000,000. : 

When all these various socalled ‘‘trust prosecutions’’ 
had been finally disposed of, when the lumbermen, in re- 
sponse to an enormous petition presented to the judge 
of the criminal court, were permitted to pay the penalty 
of their error, if such it were, in fines imposed by the 
court and without the stigma of imprisonment, and when 
finally, as a culmination, the ‘‘trust busting campaign’’ 
was made an issue of last year’s election, and upon that 
issue the ‘‘trust busting prosecutor was relegated to 
the ranks of private citizenship by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, Toledo business men gave a sigh of relief and 
counted the battle at an end. As a result of that con- 
clusion the building business in Toledo took on new im- 
petus this year and a gradual improvement has been 
noted all summer. Many large new contracts were let 
and a line of residences of the highest type ever known in 
this city have been erected. All indications pointed to a 
rapid and complete recovery from the torpor which had 
for so long characterized this market. 

With the coming of the political campaign, this same 
evening paper has again opened its batteries upon To- 
ledo business interests, and is once more making veiled 
charges of illegal combines and trusts among Toledo 
lumbermen and other business men in an apparent effort 
to incite the ‘‘dear people’’ against the trusts, which are 
presumably on the other side of the political deal, and 
thus round up the vote for its favorite candidates. With 
this apparent object in view it has recently published a 
series of articles, editorially and otherwise, in which, 
while the direct charge is not made, it is sought to leave 
the impression that there is such a combination. This 
method is again showing bad effects in the local lumber 
trade, which has assumed a hesitating and suspicious 
attitude, much to the detriment of business interests. As 
a sample of these unfair methods let the following 
suffice : 


RUN CORNER ON TOLEDO LUMBER? BUY IN CHICAGO. 





CONTRACTOR FORCED TO GO OUTSIDE CITY FOR MATERIAL— 
PRICES TOO HIGH HERE. 


Because he declares that lumber prices in Toledo are too 
high, Contractor Henry Speiker has just purchased in Chi- 
cago the thousands of dollars’ worth of lumber that he will 
need in the erection of the big plant for the Willys-Overland 
Manufacturing Company. 

Mr. Speiker announced on Wednesday that the lumber is 
already on cars in Toledo. In this connection a story is 
being told that there were other bidders on the Willys job 
and that one of the other bidders secured options on a large 
part of the lumber in Toledo necessary for the work. 

This firm did not get the contract, and when Speiker tried 
to get prices on lumber, he declares this city was away high. 
So he bought his lumber in Chicago. 

Mr. Speiker said on Wednesday: “Any time they fool me 
I'll let you know. I don't know whether any attempt to 
keep me from getting the lumber I wanted in Toledo was 
tried, but I do know that prices were too high, so I bought 
it in Chicago.” 


The really interesting part of this article is that there 
appears to be not a single word of truth in the whole 
story, but that it is made out of whole cloth. Con- 
tractor Speiker said: 


That is all talk. I never said any such thing. I was 
never even interviewed by a representative of that paper. 
The fact is that the furnishing of the lumber for the Willys- 
Overland Manufacturing Company building was the subject 
of competitive bids, and was awarded to two Toledo firms. 
I know of no combination among Toledo lumbermen and 
never said so. Everything has been on the square and per- 
fectly satisfactory. ‘The lumber is being furnished by the 
W. H. H. Smith Lumber Company and the Campbell Lumber 
Company, both of Toledo. 


Howard Smith, head of the W. H. H. Smith company, 
about the above article said: 


We have the contract for a large amount of the lumber 
and timber to be used in the Overland job. This material 
was let to open competitive bids and we got the contract 
because the contractor liked our bid and we were able to 
furnish the material within the time limit. It was a rush 
order and called for an unusually large amount of timber 
and dimension stuff. For instance, it called for 5,000 pieces 
of 2x12 stuff in 18-foot lengths. Naturally enough, few if 
any Toledo yards carried on hand sufficient quantities of 
this stuff to fill the order. I called on some of the local 
yards, and finally turned anywhere that I could to secure 
the material in a hurry. I secured some of it in Chicago, 
and some in St. Louis, and considerable of it is already on 
the ground. Contractor Speiker did not even know where 
Il was getting the stuff to fil‘ the order when the contract 
was signed up. The matter was conducted in the regular 
way and as ali business in that line is transacted. I know 
of no combination among the local lumbermen to advance 
prices or to hold them where they are. It is having a bad 
effect on local trade. 


J. H. Campbell, of the Campbell Lumber Company, 
said: 

We are furnishing all the millwork and about 200,000 feet 
of lumber cn the Willys-Overland job. We secured the con- 
tract in open competition, and because we submitted the 
best bid. There is no truth in the newspaper story to which 
you refer. We have the contract to furnish a portion of 
the material, and the W. H. H. Smith company has the 
contract to furnish the balance. There is no combination 
among ‘Toledo lumbermen, and I have heard of no complaint 
along that line, except in the newspaper. 

Considerable comment is heard, and while there are 
many who take the pains to go to the bottom of the 
affair, there are also many who permit others to do their 
thinking for them, and who are disposed to take for 
granted anything they see in print, and with these the 
unfair attitude assumed is not for the best interest of 
the community, which has already suffered losses to 
the amount of many thousands of dollars by reason of 
needlessly crippled business, resultant upon loss of con- 
fidence and unfounded suspicions. Toledo lumber deal- 
ers bitterly resent this unfair’ treatment and are out- 
spoken in condemning a policy for political effect, which 
means the shattering of present thrifty commercial con- 
ditions. 


RAILWAY LUMBER RATES. 


Canadian Commission to Equalize Rates on Canadian 
Pacific and Grand Trunk Lines—Shingle Men 
Interested in Projected Transfer Line. 





[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 28.—Judge Wolverton in the 
federal court heard and sustained the demurrer of de- 
fendant in the case of the Oregon Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company vs. the members of the State Railroad 
Commission and the State’s Attorney General, thereby 
dissolving the restraining order and confirming the 
commission’s power to govern rates on interstate com- 
merce. Complainant in this suit was given twenty 
days in which to file an amended bill. 





DOMINION RAILWAY COMMISSION TO REVISE 
RAILROAD RATES. 


HULL, Que., Sept. 25.—At a hearing before the Do- 
minion Railway Commission relative to a protest by the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association against the tolls 
established by the Canadian Pacific railway and Grand 
Trunk a year ago, additions to the export tariffs were 
found to be the chief cause of grievance. On a total 
movement of 5,400 cars for the year the Grand Trunk 
was found to have charged an extra $3.98 a car on ex- 
port lumber and only 47 cents increase on domestic ship- 
ping. The company made altogether $15,000 more on the 
year’s business as a result of the new rates. The Cana- 
dian Pacific presented a statement, showing that an extra 
$2.86 a car had been collected on export shipping 
and $1.36 on domestic shipping. Its total increased earn- 
ings were $25,000 for the year. The combined result was 
an addition of $3.30 for export and 82 cents for domestic 
trade. The lumber trade had to pay out an extra $40,000 
for carrying lumber as the result of the revision of rates, 
which the companies declared was done only to remove 
inecongruities from the tariff schedules and treat all 
shippers alike. 

The lumbermen had gone to the railway commission, 
accepting the transportation companies’ own figures, and 
demanded redress. The railways answered that the 
$40,000 was earned on a total volume of about $1,000,- 
000 worth of traffic handling and that the increase should 
be expected. The lumbermen showed that the increases 
were derived from the lumber shipped to the big centers 
of consumption and export, such as Montreal, Toronto 
and Hamilton. The rates to these cities had been in- 
creased, while to other smaller places they were low- 
ered. The lumbermen maintained that the big centers 
of population would always continue to be the chief 
points of lumber consumption. The records showed that 
the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk shipped half 
their lumber to the big cities and that the revised 
schedule of rates was so worked out that the Ca- 
nadian Pacific, for instance, derived an increase of $3.49 
on all lumber going to the large centers, while the mod- 
erate advance of 98 cents was the average for all the 
others. The latter rate applied to more territory, which 
gave the schedule a favorable aspect, but on examination 
it was seen that the 98-cent advance did not apply to 
any more than half the quantity of lumber shipped. 

The chairman of the railway board, in handing down a 
decision, stated that the railway companies would have 
to submit to another revision, made this time by the 
commission’s expert. He would endeavor to equalize rates 
so that the revenue of the companies would not be re- 
duced. He thought that $40,000 was too much to take 
from the lumber companies. He asserted that the rulings 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the United 
States compelled him to the conclusion that the changes 
were not, justified by the railway companies. When a 
new rate is fixed by the commission the lumbermen will 
be refunded the excess paid over that rate. 





TRANSFER STATION CONTEMPLATED AT 
ABERDEEN, S. D. 


Tacoma, WaAsuH., Sept. 28.—Shingle men understand 
that a transfer and storage point for shingles may be 
established soon at Aberdeen, 8. D., on the main line of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad. It is stated 
that the railroad company has expressed a willingness 


to establish a transfer point at Aberdeen at a much-lower _ 


rate than charged by the northern roads at Minnesota 
Transfer. A minimum storage charge is also offered 
and the “offer provides that a reasonable time will be 
allowed for making reconsignments. Aberdeen is a 
—— point in the heart of an extensive shingle and 
umber purchasing district. The shingle men have taken 
no action as yet, the offer being received only recently, 
they state. 


KENOSHA WANTS 26-CENT RATE. 


-MILWAUEEE, WIS., Sept. 29.—Efforts of lumbermen at 
Kenosha to secure lower shipping rates on lumber which 
will conform with the rates enjoyed by lumbermen of 
Racine and Milwaukee have been attracting considerable 
interest among the lumbermen of southern Wisconsin, 
The present rate in force at Kenosha is 29 cents a hun- 
dred, while the Racine and Milwaukee rate is 26 cents, 
Demands have been made that the 26-cent rate be given 
to Kenosha also, but no change has been made as yet. 
There are reports that this lower rate may be withdrawn, 
but if this is not done assurances have been given by 
the Chicago & Northwestern and other roads that Keno- 
sha and intermediate points will soon be given the benefit 
of the 26-cent schedule. 








NEW ROAD TO OPEN UP YORK STATE TIMBER, 


Ground was broken recently at Rome, N. Y., for the 
grading and construction of the Rome & Osceola rail- 
road, which is to run twenty-nine miles north from Rome 
into Lewis county, and which will open up an immense 
forest of spruce, beach, birch, ash, hemlock, elm, maple, 
cherry and basswood. 

This railroad is a recently inaugurated enterprise and 
is of great importance to Rome and tributary territory, 
as it will open up nearly 200 square miles when com- 
pleted and will make possible the marketing of a large 
amount of timber which has been awaiting railroad facil- 
ities for many years. In all there is about 100,000 acres 
of timber land which will probably be developed as soon 
as construction of the railroad is completed. 





OPTION ON TERMINAL SITE SECURED. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Sept. 28.—Officials of the Mississippi 
River, Hamburg & Western railroad were in Meridian 
last week and took an option on fifty acres of land close 
to the business center to be used as terminals. There is 
every indication that an extension of this road will be 
built from this city to Natchez. It would open up an 
extra fine body of timber at present inaccessible, being 
from fifty to sixty miles from a railroad. 


LUMBER LITERATURE. 


Well Known Insurance Concern Announces Changes 
in Personnel— Useful and Valuable Manual 
on Steam Engineering. 





U. 8S. Epperson & Co., managers of the Lumbermen’s 
Underwriting Alliance, of Kansas City, Mo., recently 
issued their bulletin No. 32 announcing the appointments 
of H. A. Thompson as deputy attorney and manager, and 
H. B. Warren as underwriter and supervisor of inspec- 
tion. The former of these gentlemen has for several 
years been connected with the Fowler Packing Company, 
of Kansas City, and was formerly connected with one of 
the leading insurance companies in England. Mr. War- 
ren brings to the Alliance staff a life long technical 
training in electrical and mechanical engineering, which 
will doubtless prove beneficial. 

The bulletin reports six fire losses during August and 
the first half of September, aggregating approximately 
$24,000. It also reports eleven losses in saw mills and 
planing mills and two lumber yard losses in which the 
Alliance was not interested. 

Attention is called to the fact that friction due to 
hot journals, bad lubrication etc. was responsible for a 
number of the losses during the month. Some interest- 
ing recommendations for the regulation of lubrication 
and for the prevention of fire as a result of grease com- 
ing in contact with woodwork are included. Other 
recommendations in this bulletin pertain to dry vegeta- 
tion around the plant and failing water supply. 

The bulletins of the Lumbermen’s Underwriting 
Alliance are of real value as containing important warn- 
ings and recommendations which if heeded may greatly 
reduce the fire risk around lumber manufacturing plants. 





FREE DISTRIBUTION OF STEAM ENGINEERING 
HANDBOOK. 

The New York Belting & Packing Company, Limited, 
91-93 Chambers street, New York city, is distributing 
among its customers, stationary and marine engineers, 
a ‘*Manual of Steam Engineering,’’ written by W. H. 
Wakeman, a well known writer on the subjects treated 
in the manual and on related subjects. 

The book is 5% inches x 3 inches in size, comprises 
383 pages, containing a numerical index of the, tables 
and an alphabetical index of the subjects. Chapter 1 
comprises 130 pages treating of boilers, including boiler 
construction and operation and several valuable tables 
relating to boilers. Chapter 2 comprises 120 pages treat- 
ing of boiler feeders in detail, describing pumps and 
injectors of different patterns. Chapter 3 takes up 119 
pages dealing with steam engines, describing various 
styles and giving numerous useful tables. Chapter 4, 
the last, contains twenty-two pages of practical pointers 
of interest and value to the steam engineer. 

Engineers will find this a useful manual in very con- 
venient form, and copies will be sent gratis to those for 
whom it is designed. : 
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GULF COAST STORM. 


Extent of the Damage Done by the Hurricane of 
Last Week—Washington Fair and 
Exposition Notes. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 27.—While the damage sus- 
tained by the far southern lumber industry by last Mon- 
day’s hurricane has been heavy, it does not approach that 
inflicted by the hurricane of 1906. The timbered counties 
in southern Mississippi that bore the brunt three years 
ago have escaped with apparently slight losses this year, 
although the coast was swept by heavy seas and bath- 
houses, piers ete. were wiped out from Bay St. Louis to 
Biloxi. A single and notable exception was scored at 
Gulfport, where the great pier of the Gulf & Ship Island 
Company, with the shipping behind it, escaped practically 
intact. Gulfport is jubilant over the way in which its 
harbor stood the severe test and its citizens declare that 
the permanency of their harbor and its pier have been 
established beyond all question. Pascagoula harbor also 
escaped virtually unscathed, the céntral storm striking 
the coast to the west of Pascagoula river. No serious 
damage to timber is reported in Mississippi until the west- 
ern tier of counties is reached. Slight loss is reported in 
Pearl River and Lamar, but lumbermen in position to 
know say that the down timber consists largely of dam- 
aged trees and that the healthier and sturdier timber 
stock came through satisfactorily. In the western part 
of Marion county and in portions of Pike and Amite the 
timber damage is heavier. 

Crossing the line into Louisiana the storm struck its 
heaviest blow to the timber in what are known as the 
Florida parishes—Washington, St. Tammany, Tangi- 
pahoa, Livingston and St. Helena. East Feliciana, ad- 
joing these on the west, suffered likewise. The greatest 
damage probably occurred in Tangipahoa and Washing- 
ton, for while the later reports have somewhat reduced 
the first estimates, they still portend a regrettably heavy 
loss. 

Earlier reports from the cypress territory prove to 
have been greatly exaggerated. Such cypress timber as 
was blown down, according to the best obtainable infor- 
mation, was that which had been deadened and undercut, 
preparatory to taking it out during the winter or in the 
early spring. There is comparatively little down timber, 
even of this description, and 90 percent of it lies where 
it ean be taken out, so that the blow merely saved the 
companies the trouble of felling it. No important dam- 
age from insects is feared. The cypress mill plants, 
almost without exception, were damaged more or less, 
but it turns out that the emphasis must be placed on the 
less. Smokestacks, conveyors, blowers, intake pipes and 
the like suffered and yard stock was shaken up. On the 
average, it is estimated that the mills will be shut’ down 
for repairs about two weeks, but where the mill damage, 
in the first dispatches, ranged from $25,000 down to 
$3,000 a mill, it is sealed by expert survey from 75 to 90 
percent. In the Atchafalaya district timber in the water 
was washed away and badly scattered, and that, from 
present indications, will turn out the most serious damage 
sustained by the cypress owners. The blow has inter- 
fered with shipments, as the 1ailroad people were suf- 
ferers also, and the damage in the sugar country along- 
side, to cane and mills, may result in a labor shortage at 
the saw mills for a time, as the sugar mills and re- 
fineries must be gotten into shape at once for the grind- 
ing season and the down cane must be cared for imme- 
diately. : » 

In the damaged pine country, several companies which 
sustained the heaviest timber damage probably will be 
forced to special measures to prevent destruction by 
insects. . The introduction of portable mills is already 
forecast. Whenever it is possible the down logs will be 
dumped into the water to protect them from insects and 
give their owners additional time to handle them. The 
efficacy of this treatment is illustrated by the fact that 
one of the companies affected has only recently finished 
‘he eut of its timber felled in the storm of three years 
ago, having protected it in the interval by getting it into 
the water. Where this method can not be used, there 

vill be nothing for it but to get it to the saws at the 
earliest possible moment, either by shipment over the 
iramroads to the main mills or by setting up portable 
mills where the timber has fallen. 

Below are given some details of damage to individual 
mills, compiled from the telegraphic reports to local 
newspapers and revised in some instances by reliable ad- 
vices from the millmen themselves, or from practical 
‘ambermen, qualified to speak with authority: 

— 7 ress estimates of damage to mill 
vale: ane pve Si PSrownell-Drews Company, $4,000 ; 
Menefee Cypress Company, $6,000; Cotten Bros. Cypress 
Company, $4,000. ‘These estimates may safely be discounted 
from one-half to three-quarters. Vinson Lumber & Shingle 
Company sustained some damage of the same character. A 
zood deal of lumber in the log washed out of the booms. 
~Ramos—Ramos Lumber Company mill and stock damage 
first reported $6,000, may be heavily scaled. Plant will be 
running in ten days. 

aN iams Cypress Company, first reports 
of mill unas. Fi5,000. May not reach fnethird of that. 
Riggs Cypress Company, first estimate $10,000, will stand a 
COE ee ates Company, Baldwin; Napoleon Cypress 
Company, Napoleonville; White Castle Lumber & Shingle 
Company, White Castle ; Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, Jeanerette; St. Louis Cypress Company, Houma ; Lyon 
Cypress Lumber Company, Garyville ; Lutcher & Moore Com- 
pany, Lutcher; Des Allemands Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Des Sllemands (otherwise Bowie No. 2), all sustained mill 
damage to roofs, stacks, conveyors etc., ranging from a few 
hundreds to perhaps in a few cases a few thousands. * Bur- 
ton-Swartz Company, Burton, sustained a little heavier loss, 
fully covered, it is understood, by storm insurance, as also 
were several others of the plants. The Goodland Cypress 
Company, Chacahoula, and the Vacherie Cypress Company, 


Vacherie, owned by the same interests, likewise suffered 
somewhat more severely, the Vacherie Company losing a 
number of tenant houses blown down, unroofed or otherwise 
damaged. At Plaquemine, A. Wilbert Sons Lumber & Shingle 
Company, Schwing Lumber & Shingle Company, Plaquemine 
Stave & Heading Company and Louisiana Cooperage Com- 
pany all sustained some damage to plants. It is understood 
that the Wilbert plant may remain down for possibly thirty 
days, as the Messrs. Wilbert will most probably concentrate 
their attention and efforts to taking care of their extensive 
sugar interests, protecting the fallen cane and repairing 
sugar houses efc. 

On the yellow pine side the heaviest losses indicated 
by later reports are in the Florida parishes. The Natal- 
bany Lumber Company, Natalbany, Miss., will have a 
large amount of down timber to care for. The Brooks- 
Scanlon Company’s Kentwood plant was damaged and 
considerable timber is down. The Hammond Lumber 
Company and the Genessee Lumber Company, at Ham- 
mond, have down timber. Denham Springs, in Liv- 
ingston parish, reported enormous damage to timber 
directly after the blow and the corrected returns are not 
in. The Frost-Johnson people have large holdings in Liv- 
ingston. Like reports came from St. Henela and East 
Feliciana parishes. The down timber in Washington 
parish will aggregate millions of feet, one early and 
plainly hysterical report fixing the loss at $5,000,000, 
which will probably take a 90 percent reduction, and then 
some. The Great Southern Lumber Company has ex- 
tensive holdings in this parish. One wild estimate places 
the down timber in St. Tammany at 30 percent, but it 
would be unwise to bet money on it. Tylertown, in Pike 
county, Mississippi, reported great destruction to tim- 
ber last week, as did Columbia, in Marion county. The 
planing mill of the A. W. Stevens Lumber Company, 
Chatawa, Miss., was unroofed. The mill of the Oak Bros. 
Lumber Company, Centerville, was damaged. 

The coal people were among the heaviest losers. The 
Monongahela Coal & Coke Company’s fleet of 201 barges, 
in the Mississippi at New Orleans, went down with 
2,000,000 bushels of coal. The apparent loss is $750,000, 
lay estimates, with a chance of cutting it down to 
$250,000 by raising the fleet. The Kentucky Coal Com- 
pany suffered an estimated loss of $170,000 by damage to 
its coal tipples and fleet at Donaldsonville. A tow of 
coal barges of Baton Rouge sank, with a loss estimated 
close to $75,000. The Pittsburg Coal Company lost a 
tow just south of Natchez, valued at $50,000. These 
losses, be it remembered, like those of down timber, will 
be greatly reduced by salvage operations. 

The railroad damage probably will run into the hun- 
dreds of thousands, the Louisville & Nashville’s cvast 
division ranking as chief loser. Miles of Louisville & 
Nashville track were washed out and several bridges are 
reported gone. Large forces are working at both ends 
and the middle, but it will be weeks before through 
service between New Orleans and Mobile is restored. 
Incidentally the roads are said to be in the market for 
large quantities of ties and other railroad material to 
repair the storm damage. ; 





SPOKANE INTERSTATE FAIR BOOMED BY 
LUMBERMEN. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 25.—Spokane lumbermen are 
doing the fair this week. The sixteenth annual 
Spokane Interstate fair opened its doors last Monday 
for a six days’ carnival for the great Inland Empire. 
The fair is well attended and Spokane lumbermen are 
doing what they can to make it a success. The Day-Luell- 
witz Lumber Company, the Owen Lumber Company, the 
Washington Mill Company and the Springston Lumber 
Company have exhibits in the Manufacturers’ building. 
The Springston company goes in new this year, although 
the other companies are regular patrons of the fair. The 
companies show their mill products and have creditable 
booths that are attracting much attention and eliciting 
favorable comment. Lumbermen took part in the travel- 
ing men’s parade on the opening day and have been 
prominent in the affairs of the association since its 
organization. 

Spokane is to receive a visit from President Taft next 
week and the city presents a gala appearance with its 
garb of bunting and artistically draped flags. The 
president is to arrive in Spokane early Tuesday morn- 
ing and will remain all day. An elaborate program has 
been outlined for his entertainment. E. F. Cartier Van 
Dissel, president and manager of the Phoenix Lumber 
Company, is to be marshal of the pageant in his honor. 





PRIZES AWARDED SEATTLE EXPOSITION 
EXHIBITORS. 


SEATTLE, WasSH., Sept. 25.—Several more prizes were 
awarded at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition this 
week to exhibitors who had the most meritorious exhibits 
in their respective lines. Among those of most interest 
were those in Machinery Hall, where the Washington 
Iron Works, Seattle, Wash., received the highest award 
and grand prize for its logging ‘and hoisting engines, 
which engines are known for their reliability. The Stet- 
son-Ross Machine Works, also of Seattle, received two 
grand prizes, one for their ready sizer and one for their 
outside matcher. This is a remarkable record when it is 
considered there have been only four grand prizes 
awarded in Machinery Hall. The following received gold 
medals: 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., saw grinding 
machines and band saw grinder; Henry Disston & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa., machine knives; John A. Roeblings 
Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., aerial tramway; Simonds 
Manufacturing Company, Seattle, files; Clark Bros. Com- 
pany, Belmont, N. Y., saw carriages, band saw mill, and 
the Willamette Iron & Steel Works, for their engines. 
The last named firm has a wonderful display of huge 
yarding engines at their exhibit in Machinery Hall. 


FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


Notes and Incidents of Lumber Trade Interest 
Caught from the Current of Re- 
cent Events. 


‘*Shipping Marks on Timber’’ is the title of an 
extremely valuable publication issued by the Timber 
Trades Journal, of London, England, price 7s 6d. This 
gives the designs and letters used by exporters of wood 
goods of all parts of the world. The portion devoted 
to shippers of the United States has been enlarged in 
the recent issue, and while not thoroughly compre- 
hensive gives the names, marks and the principal kinds 
of woods handled by many of the exporting concerns of 
this country and Canada. The maps and charts at the 
end of the book, showing lumber shipping ports, should 
prove of value to the lumbermen of the Old World. 
One of the most notable features of the compilation is 
an index showing the names of shippers, supplemented 
by the names of those acting as agents in various 
European countries. The system of marks used by 
exporters of Sweden, Norway, Finland and Russia is 
more comprehensive than that used by lumber exporters 
of the United States, the variation of the symbols 
showing the character and quantity of the stock sent 
forward. The publication is gotten out in good shape 
and contains information that will prove valuable to 
those engaged in the lumber trade of the world. 





EXPORTS OF FOREST PRODUCTS FOR AUGUST 
FROM THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


New York, Sept. 26.—Shippers report good inquiry 
for lumber and timber carriers to European and South 
American destinations. Rates are shaded a little, but in- 
quiry for shipments during November and December are 
active. Exports of lumber for August, 1909, have just 
been published by the local federal authorities and show 
the following figures for this year, also the comparative 
amounts for last year: 


1908. 1909. 
Wood and manufactures of timber...$ 859,923 $1,216,859 
Lumber, a thousand feet............ 114,310 139,056 
505460004 s 648 554650506060 6% 164,256 137,867 
DE ¥.0bo0 64 b066b0nbs4b0005b0064 3,185,889 8,763,220 
Eeees, SAG, DIMER. occ cicccccesccece 37,63 44,523 





GOVERNMENT REPORT ROUSES LUMBERMEN. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 28.—Lumbermen of this city are 
up in arms over the publication of a price list at Wash- 
ington, D. C., purporting to be a ‘‘ Monthly Market Re- 
port of Actual Selling Prices in Principal Markets.’’ 

The prices given are alleged to be widely at variance 
with the actual market price and the local lumbermen are 
going to try to ferret out the source of information upon 
which the prices in the publication are based. The St. 
Louis lumbermen’s club has taken the matter up through 
its executive board. The board held an executive meet- 
ing this week and discussed the best means of getting 
at the root of this alleged evil. A committee, consist- 
ing of Henry Boeckler, a retailer; R. F. Krebs, a hard- 
wood dealer, and Tom C. Whitmarsh, a yellow pine ship- 
per, was appointed to ascertain where and how the Lum- 
bermen’s bureau, of Washington, obtains its figures. As 
soon as the committee makes some headway a report will 
be made to the club and some action will then be taken 
in the matter. 





A DARING MISSISSIPPI RIVER TRANSPORTA- 
TION PROJECT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 28.—St. Louis’ dream of river 
transportation rivaling railroads has had its first prac- 
tical realization in the incorporation in Delaware of the 
Mississippi Valley Transportation Company, a $10,000,- 
000 concern. General offices have been established in the 
new National Bank of Commerce building. W. H. Kava- 
naugh is president. : 

The concern expects to spend $7,500,000 during the 
next eighteen months on equipment and promises that a 
line of steel freightboats of a new type will be running 
on the Mississippi river from St. Louis to New Orleans by 
the opening of next spring. While local capital is largely 
represented in this enterprise, many of the stockholders 
are prominent Chicago, Memphis and Kansas City busi- 
ness men. It is expected that this proposed freight line 
will revolutionize railroad freight rates and create a new 
era in lumber transportation. The concern expects to 
build 180 barges, which can be shifted at the Gulf to 
oceangoing boats so that Mississippi river points will 
have a direct outlet to the sea. 





FOR PRESERVING LUMBER. 


The soda dip process for preventing sap stains on lum- 
ber has been used successfully by Texas mills. The 
Carter Lumber Company, of Houston, and the Lutcher- 
Moore Lumber Company, of Orange, have installed the 
process in their mills. The lumber is handled directly 
from the mill by live chains, the wood taken through the 
soda bath, the immersion being tor a few minutes only. 
It is then dried in the several usual manners and when 
marketed has a bright, natural color that enhances its 
appearance and value. 





Browning & Co., lumber merchants, of London, Eng- 
land, announce that their address has been changed from 
122 Cannon to 115 Cannon street, London, E. C, 
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MISSOURI RETAILERS MEET. 


Quarterly Convention Well Attended and Members 
Have Enjoyable Session — Association 
Work the Leading Topic. 


KANSAS Crry, Mo., Sept. 27.—The retail lumbermen 
of northwest Missouri met in regular quarterly conven- 
tion at St. Joseph Thursday, September 23. The eall had 
been made for a full attendance and forty-eight members 
were present. Several new members joined the associa 
tion. All the officers were present. C. C. Trapp, of 
Graham, president of the association, presided. H. A. 
Dalby, of Hopkins, is seeretary, and C. L. Adams, of 
Hopkins, is vice president. , 

A pleasant feature of the meeting was the attendance 
of several members of the Ringgold County (Iowa) Asso 
ciation, who took helpful part in the meeting and after 
ward held a short session of their own. 

President Trapp had prepared his program before 
hand so there was no dragging in the work. After roll 
call and payment of dues for the year H. A. Gorsuch, 
secretary of the Southwestern association, took the floor 
to get an expression from the members on the leading 
features for the meeting of that association in Kansas 
City next January. Mr. Trapp thought it would help 
the attendance if the members’ papers were not given 
to the lumber papers so they could be read by all the 
members whether they were present or not. He thought 
this kept many from going to the sessions. Other mem- 
bers thought it would be a good idea to have offices 
where the different locals could make headquarters. Mr. 
Gorsuch suggested that the members of local associations 
should all make some hotel their headquarters and stay 
together, and when possible hold a meeting of their local 
members. It was decided that it would be a good thing 
to hold the sessions of the convention in January in the 
forenoon of each day, and leave the afternoons free to 
visit among the exhibitors and attend to any business 
desired. It was suggested also that the exhibits should 
all be in Convention hall next meeting and the sessions 
should be held in some building near, possibly the Cen- 
tury theater. This would do away with the very annoy- 
ing condition of last year, when the noise of the exhibits 
almost destroyed the effect of the other business. 

Mr. Gorsuch thanked the members for their sugges- 
tions and promised that they should have the caretul 
consideration of the executive committee. Mr. Trapp 
then proposed that the members take up the question of 
wet and green lumber often shipped by wholesalers and 
manufacturers on orders calling for dry stock. Some 
of the members said they were being much bothered by 
this matter and found it difficult to nandle. It was the 
consensus of opinion expressed by many that where it 
was impossible to refuse the stock a charge large enough 
to cover damage and extra expense of drying should be 
made. Also it was suggested that all orders calling for 
dry stock should be so marked. In the lively disenssion 
on this point a more lively one on crooked lumber devel- 
oped. It seems that this had been a greater evil to the 
retailers of the section than any other. No one could 
offer a remedy but it was thought by some that 
they would be more able to handle both matters after 
this than before. 

Several members reported having trouble with slow 
deliveries, and desired to know if any law existed to 
force the railroads to use ordinary diligence in getting 
cars to their destination. It was learned that some 
states had such laws, but the trouble lies in the fact that 
delays usually happen far south or west, in states having 
no such laws, and without interstate laws this evil could 
not be reached on interstate business. 

The old question of demurrage and mail order business 
came up but were not discussed much, as nothing new 
could be presented. Torn cement sacks came in also 
for the usual discussion. It was suggested that when- 
ever sacks arrived too worn to be used further it would 
be well to have an affidavit made by some disinterested 
person, the station agent if possible, and send them back 
to the cement company with settlement, and throw such 
sacks away, that they may not be patched up and sent 
out again to annoy and cause extra expense to some 
other dealer. It seemed that other cement troubles the 
dealers have had with the cement men are now in better 
condition than ever before. The dealers expressed them- 
selves as being better pleased with the cement business, 
and their prospects for trade in all lines are very good. 

The entertainment for the evening was one of the 
most delightful that could be proposed. Fortunately the 
horse show was being held in St. Joseph, and the asso- 
ciation bought about sixty-five seats for members and 
visitors for the night show. It also happened that the 
23d was the big day of the show. The association at 
tended in a body. 


Members and Visitors Present. 


J. A. Goodson, Ravenwood; M. Goodson & Co. 

Cc. L. Adams, Hopkins; Jackson-Sherry Co. 

DP. Greenelsh, King City; North Missouri Lbr. Co. 

A. M. Pettijohn, Rea; Pettijohn & Starin. 

Fred Montgomery, Bolckow ; Montgomery Bros. 

©. A. Babb, Tarkio; North Missouri Lbr. Co. 

J. W. Seott, Redding, lowa; Heron & Scott. 

S$. Jackson, Creston, lowa:; Jackson-Sherry Co. 

D. C. Martley, Barnard; Farmers’ Lbr. Co. 

George F. Brown, Maysville; Brown & Savage. 

A. A. Morton, Clarksdale; Chicago Lbr. Co. 

Charles Corder, Union Star; Moyes & Corder. 

J. C. Douglas, Amity; J. C. Douglas. 

I. J. Dalby, Kellerton, Iowa; I. J. Dalby. 

P. H. Baxter, Benton, lowa; Monger-Baxter Lbr. Co. 

Frank Dalby, Hopkins; H. A. Dalby & Co. 

R. G. Worster, Grant, City; Dibert, Stark & Brown. 

C. W. Gahringer, Mound City; T. W. Ballew Lbr. Co. 
. E. Brown, Maitland; T. W. Eallew Lbr. Co. 

. Schoenmann, Blockton, Iowa; Schoenmann & Son. 

*. W. Newcomb, Lamoni, Iowa; Burlington Lbr. Co. 


Aro 


J. W. Praisewater, Burlington Junction ; 
MeGee. ; 

WW. H. Spicer, Fillmore: C. H. Spicer & Son. 

A. L. Crawford, Diagonal, lowa.; A. L, Crawford. 

J. S. Stewart, Parnell: J. S. Stewart. 

A. L. Carter; Fairfax; Fairfax Lbr. Co. 

H. A. Dalby, Hopkins; H. A. Dalby & Co. 

«. C. Trapp, Graham; P, L. Trapp & Son. 

«. L. Pareher, Maryville; McNeal-Pareher Lbr. Co. 


Praisewater & 


toy Curfman, Maryville; Curfman Bros. 

Kk. Db. Davenport, St. Joseph; Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 

Db. L. Willis, St. Joseph; Willis-Lueas Lbr. Co. 

Ilarry A. Gorsuch, Kansas City ; Southwestern Luhbermen’s 
Association. 

Charles B. Floyd, Kansas City; Southwesterp Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

J. DD. Good, Grant City. 

t. L. Bowlin, Gower: Gower Lbr. Co. 

Ss. W. Caster, Grant City; Farmers Lbr. Co. 

W. C. Young, Lathrop; W. C. Young. 

W. S. Monger, Benton, lowa; Monger & Baxter. 

Fred A. Edwards, Mount Ayr, lowa; Hawkeye Lbr. Co. 

George W. Wilson, St. Joseph; Glen Lbr. Co. 

\W. I. Wood, Rosendale; Rosendale Lbr. Co. 

J. A. Johnson, St. Joseph; J. A. Johnson. 

J. H. Chandler, St. Joseph; Missouri L. & EB. Ex. Co. 

John A. C. Gordon, Wathena, Kan.: Jobn A. ©. Gordon. 

W. M. Rankin, Tarkio: Rankin & Hanna. 


SPOKANE CLUB LUNCHEON. 


Weekly Meetings in Prospect—Revision of Bylaws 
Contemplated—Freight Weight Prob- 
lem Agitated. 








SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 28.—About thirty five lum- 
bermen sat down to lunch at a meeting of the Spokane 
Lumbermen’s Club. George W. Hoag, president, pre- 
sided. The elub luncheons are becoming more popular 
as the winter months approach, and it is expected at the 
next meeting the matter of holding sessions weekly, 
instead of twice a month, will be taken up. 

Election of officers will take place at the first meeting 
in October and many of the members are endeavoring to 
persuade Mr. Hoag to continue as president for another 
year. He is advocating a successor on the ground that a 
change would be to the best interests of the organization 
and a new president should be elected each year. 

The matter of changing the bylaws to permit the con 
sideration of any business that the organization may 
deem necessary, was brought up. The club is a social 
organization, although from time to time the members 
have taken up live topics of interest to lumbermen in 
this city and appointed committees to deal with them as 
they thought best. At the annual meeting a vote will 
be taken to revise the bylaws to permit of this departure. 

A lively discussion of the weight problem took place. 
G. L. Gardner, of the Welch Lumber Company, started 
the ball rolling by announcing that there was a great 
deal of uncertainty as to the basis of settlement with 
the railroads in the matter of reparation, as decided by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Opinions as to 
the proper settlement ranged from 42 to 45 cents. 
The railroad companies had written letters to local con- 
cerns on the latter basis, although many of the lumber- 
men interpreted the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
decision to mean that the settlement should be on a basis 
of 42 cents or 43% cents at the most. 

It was suggested that as the Western Pine Manufac 
turing Company has furnished a bond to cover these cases 
that the matter should be brought to its attention and 
left for it to take up with the Interstate Comeree Com 
mission or the railroads. J. C. Barline, of the Wash- 
ington Mill Company, suggested that a committee be ap- 
pointed to confer with the western pine manufacturers 
and also the shippers who have claims against the rail- 
roads in this matter, and that these shippers pool their 
interests and seek legal advice. He stated that his com- 
pany felt that it would go to court before it would 
pay the 45-cent rate demanded by the transportation 
companies, and he believed that there were others of the 
same mind, 

President Hoag appointed a committee, consisting of 
G. L. Gardner, of the Welch Lumber Company; Dan 
Hoch, of the Chewallah Lumber Company, and J. C. 
Barline, of the Washington Mill Company, to confer 
with the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association on the 
matter of reparation as suggested, and to see the ship- 
pers interested and report at the next meeting. 

Attorney H. M. Stephens, who has been counsel in 
the lumber eases before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission,, was invited to meet with the club at this time. 

A. V. Bredrick, of the Gerhart-Bradrick Lumber Com- 
pany, who is chairman of the committee on weights, re- 
ported that his committee had called the matter to the 
attention of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and that he had received a letter of acknowledgment 
from the secretary, R. A. Kellogg. 

It is expected that the association will have a report 
ready for the annual meeting of the club. An effort will 
be made to have a weighing station at Missoula and a 
weight checker stationed at this point, to be maintained 
by the various shippers at a toll of probably 15 cents 
a Car. 

Lunch was served in the banquet hall of the Chamber 
. Commerce. ‘The club has secured this as a meeting 
place. 
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Another example of the success of lumbermen’s mutual! 
or interinsurance organizations is shown by the rapid 
progress made by the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, 
Spokane, Wash., of which A. L. Porter is secretary. De- 
cember 31, 1904, one year from the date of its organiza- 
tion, the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society had insurance in 
force amounting to $244,900, while at the close of busi- 
ness August 28 this year insurance in force was $2,342.,- 
800, with proportionately increased cash assets. 


WESTERN . PINE MEETING. 


Urgent Call for Full Attendance at Next Quarterly 
— Proposed Terms of Sale of 
Forest Products. 





SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 25.—The quarterly meeting of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association will be 
held in this city November 2. An urgent call has beeu 
issued by Seeretary R. A. Kellogg for every member to 
be present. : 

H. P. Svendsen, president of the Cascade Lumber Con.- 
pany, North Yakima, returned lately from Seattle, where 
he attended a meeting of representatives of various Coast 
associations held for the purpose of arriving at uniform 
terms of sale on lumber and forest products. The find 
ings at the meeting are to be referred to the various 
associations for a more thorough consideration and pos 
sible ratification. The matter will be brought up for 
discussion at the quarterly meeting of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association in November. <A _ constant 
effort is to be direeted toward the elimination of eash 
discounts and the establishment of terms providing for 
payment in sixty days’ time, net. 


Terms of Sale on Lumber and Forest Products. 


A rough draft of the terms as proposed at the Seattle 
meeting and submitted to the associations for change, it 
desirable, is as follows: 

For use on order blanks, correspondence, price lists. 

This order is taken subject to the following conditions. 

All orders taken are sulject to the following conditions. 

Approval by the general office. 

When accepted may not be canceled within thirty days 
Delivery to be made f. 0. b. cars point of shipment. All 
freight charges to be paid by the purchaser. Prices named 
are f. o. b. cars destination and include estimated freight tuo 
that point, hut actual freight charges as shown by freight 
receipts are to be deducted to determine price of lumber. 
Uriginal freight receipt shall be accepted as evidence ot 
actual amount of freight. 

The biil for lumber shipped, less actual freight paid, is 
due in sixty days, and is subject to a discount of 2 percent 
if paid within fifteen days trom date of invoice. If paid 
after tifteen days and before thirty days a discount of 1 
percent will be allowed, but no discount shall be taken after 
thirty days from date of invoice. 

Buyers wishing to discount invoices for cars not received 
within fifteen days from date of shipment should remit on 
basis of estimated freight. 

Neither prepayment of invoice nor payment of freight 
shall be taken as acceptance of the shipment, and the right 
to make corrections or complaints will not be forfeited 
thereby. 

Remittances must be made free of charges. Exchanges 
will be charged to buyer’s account. Accounts are subject 
to sight dratt, with cost of collection, if not paid at ma 
turity. Drafts on Chicago and New York will be accepted 
at par. 

‘the lumber to be furnished is sold on the official grades 
of the Associated Bureau of Grades, as adopted and here- 
after revised, in effect at time of acceptance of order, and 
in case of dispute over the quality or tally, the officia! 
inspection by the said Bureau of Grades shall be taken as 
a basis fer settlement. Lumber must be held intact until! 
inspection and settlement is made. All claims must be filed 
within five days after the receipt of goods. Shortage claims 
must be supported by aflidavit. Damage claims must be 
accompanied by written statement of railroad agent. 

In case of transfer of business, insolvency or suit begun 
by any other creditor, bill becomes immediately due. 

All orders are accepted subject to and the seller is not to 
be held responsible for delays caused by unavoidable acci 
dents, strikes, riots, stoppage of labor, car shortage, or 
other causes interfering with, obstructing or blocking the 
usual route of transportation and other causes beyond his 
contrel, and no claim for loss or damage shall be allowed 
buyer in consequence thereof, but the seller shall execute 
order as soon as the obstacle to shipment is removed and 
conditions permit, provided the buyer does not avail of 
his privilege of cancelation. 

An order may be canceled, when mutually agreed, because 
of excessive shipping delays, change of business, death or 
other unavoidable cause, if not already loaded or en route. 
It may not be canceled after loading has begun or special 
stock has been manufactured to order, after diversion, in 
transit, has been ordered, or because of price conditions. 

These terms of sale apply to all forest products handled 
by iumbermen. 

After the terms of sale as hereinafter mentioned were 
adopted a motion was made, seconded and carried to in- 
struct the temporary secretary to notify the secretaries of 
each of the associations represented at this meeting to have 
slips printed containing the terms of sale in a condensed 
form, as follows, these slips to be used by their members 
on invoices : 

Terms of Sale. 

Two percent fifteen days. 

One percent thirty days. 
Net opty days. 


If you wish to avail yourself of discount permitted, 
remit less 2 percent or 1 percent within time named, other- 
wise take sixty days net. Positively no discount allowed 
unless the provisions of terms are complied with. 

Adopted by 


‘ Inland Empire lumbermen are gratified to note the 
reassuring tone on iron and metal trades, which indi- 
cates a continuation of advancing values and increase 
in volume of trade. Local lumbermen are in. re- 
ceipt of advices from northern and yellow pine pro- 
ducing’ districts as well as from the Pacific coast, that 
there is a steady growth in the volume of trade and im- 
provement in general conditions. This encouraging situa- 
tion isalso being experienced in the Inland Empire. 

T. J. Humbird, manager of the Humbird Lumber Com- 
pany, of Sandpoint, Ida., returned this week from a two 
weeks’ business trip to St. Paul, Minn. 





MAKING WOOD FROM PEAT. 


A German patent shows that artificial wood can be 
made successfully from peat, and the claim is made that 
its strength is much superior to that of natural wood. 
Peat wood, belonging to the slow-burning materials, is 
especially suited for fireproof buildings. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


California Timber Land Owners Propose to Effect 
Fire Protective Association— Convention to Be 
Held in the Interests of Good Roads. 





September 20 to October 8—Oklahoma Cement Users’ & 
Contractors’ Association, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

November 9-10—Conference of Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, Chicago. 

October 28—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va., semiannual. 

January 12-13-14——-Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association 
Lineoln, Neb., Lincoln Auditorlum, 


~s ° 


CALIFORNIA TIMEER LAND OWNERS TO MEET. 

San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 23.—Arrangements are 
being made for two meetings of:lumbermen and timber 
land owners to be held in the Merchants’ Exchange, this 
city, October 7-8. V. H. Beckman, secretary of the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Seat- 
tle, will be in San Francisco October 7 and expects to 
meet many of the redwood and pine manufacturers of 
California at the Merchants’ Exchange to confer upon 
matters of interest to the lumber manufacturers of this 
state. Heretofore there has been no general organization 
of the lumbermen of California, such as the lumbermen 
have in every other lumber producing section of the 
United States. It is hoped that at this meeting a pre- 
liminary organization will be formed to bring together 
redwood and pine manufacturers for their mutual good. 
The recent experience of the lumbermen in the tariff 
struggle has demonstrated to them that associated efforts 
are productive of much good to the industry. And it is 
believed that the coming meeting will result eventually 
in a strong lumber manufacturers’ organization for this 
state. 

October 8 a meeting of the timber land owners of the 
state, which has been called by G. B. Tull, of Sacra- 
mento, state fire warden, will be held, at which efforts 
will be made to form a timberland owners’ fire pro- 
teetive organization, similar to those in active existence 
in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana. This meet- 
ing will be addressed by D. P. Simons, Seattle, chief fire 
warden of the Washington Fire Protective Association, 
and E. T. Allen, district forester of the government at 
Portland. T. B. Walker and C. A. Smith, of Minne- 
apolis, the Minnesota and California lumbermen, both of 
whom are heavily interested in timber in this section, 
are expected to be present at this meeting, as they are 
deeply interested in having some organization of this 
sort formed. 

It is commonly supposed that redwood timber does not 
burn, which is true of the heavy lowland redwood, but 
the redwood timber growing on higher land occasionally 
is the scene of forest fires that creep through old slash- 
ings. There is also considerable oak, fir and other timber 
growing in the redwood that is liable to fire injury as 
the redwood timber is removed, and the redwood timber 
land owners are beginning to see the necessity of fire 
protection. The owners of California pine timber long 
have realized the need of some united effort along this 
line. T. B. Walker, who is probably one of the most 
extensive timber land owners in this state, already has 
done much work in patroling his own interests and en- 
deavoring to protect his timber from fire injury. These 
two meetings, it is believed, will mark the beginning of 
more united and associated work among the lumbermen 
and timber land owners of California. 








NEBRASKA LUMBER DEALERS’ NEXT ANNUAL. 

LINCOLN, NEB., Sept. 27.—The twentieth annual con- 
vention of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will be held in the Lincoln Auditorium, this city, January 
12, 13 and 14 next. The large auditorium will be divided 
into convenient booths and arranged for exhibits. 


. 





NEW YORK WHOLESALERS TO MEET. 

New York, Sept. 27.—A meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has been called-for Friday, October 8, at the 
association’s offices, 66 Broadway. This is the first fall 
meeting of the organization and a number of important 
matters will be discussed and plans laid for the winter’s 
work. The association has shown continued growth in all 
departments and a number of members have recently 
been admitted. Those who will be present at the meeting 
will be: George F. Craig, president; Robert W. Highie, 
F. R. Babeock, F. E. Parker and A. L. Stone. 





SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN GOOD ROADS CON- 
VENTION, ASHEVILLE, N. C., OCTOBER 5-7. 


Under the auspices of nine associations devoted to 
the good roads movement, the Southern Appalachian 
Good Roads Convention will be held at Asheville, 
N. C., October 5-7. The convention has a definite 
object in view, namely, to provide ways and means 
for the construction of good roads leading down into 
the Piedmont sections. 

The chairman of the boards of county commissions 
of seventy-five counties in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Tennessee have been invited with 
other members of the boards to attend as delegates, 
and also to invite five others from their counties. The 
mayors of all the vities and towns in these counties 
have been invited to attend and requested to appoint 
five others as delegates. The governors of the states 
mentioned and the governor of Georgia have appointed 
fifteen delegates at large. Other delegates, from com- 
mercial associations, will be present. 

The most important meeting will be held October 6, 


when the question to be discussed will be ‘‘ What Will 
the Counties Do to Obtain the System of Good Roads 
Advocated by the Convention?’’ Gov. M. F. Ansel, 
of South Carolina, will deliver an address at the after- 
noon session, October 5. James Wilson, secretary of 
agriculture, will be the leading speaker October 6. 
Gov. M. R. Patterson, of Tennessee, will make the 
opening address at the afternoon session. 

A reception to the delegates will be given Tuesday 
evening in the ballroom of the Battery Park hotel. 
On Thursday afternoon an inspection of improved 
roads in the vicinity of Asheville and on the Biltmore 
estate will take place. It is thought that by united 
action a great work can be done which will result in 
the actual construction of hundreds of miles of good 
road in the sections where they are most needed. 


LUMBER CLUB ENJOYS OUTING. 


Pacific Coast Lumbermen to Organize Baseball 
Club — St. Louis Lumbermen to Enter- 
tain at Centennial. 








St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 28.—The St. Louis Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, the local retail organization, held 
an informal outing last Saturday at Valley park. The 
affair was gotten up on the spur of the moment, but 
the members responded promptly to telephone messages 
and assembled at the Wright building in the morning, 
from whence they were conveyed in automobiles to the 
pleasure resort above mentioned. There a chicken dinner 
was served and the rest of the day was given to outdoor 
sports and pastimes. The following gentlemen were in 
the party: 

R. M. Johnston and Clyde Jurden, Banner Lumber Company. 
William L. Boeckeler and Henry A. Boeckeler, Boeckeler 

Lumber Company. 

Charles L. A. seckers, Beckers-Schnelle Lumber Company. 

J. G. Ganahl, Fidel-Ganah! Lumber Company. 

Rolla Schroeder, Philip Gruner & Bros.’ Lumber Company. 

Iienry W. Baliman and Leonard H. ballman, Laclede Lum- 
ber Company. 

Charles G. Haselhorst, Mound City Lumber Company. 

red Moehlenbrock, Charlies Naber’s Sons’ Lumber Com- 
pany. 

James Prendergast, Prendergast Lumber Company. 

A. H. Schnelle, Schnelle & Querl Lumber Company. 

Julius Seidel, Julius Seidel Lumber Company. 

Stephen J. Gavin, John A. Reheis, Harry R. Swartz and 

Henry G. Rolfes, St. Louis Lumber Company. 

J. B. Kessler, Lumber Dealers’ Association. 





VICTORIOUS BALL TEAM GIVEN DINNER. 


PorTLAND, ORE., Sept. 25.—So much enthusiasm has 
been aroused here over the victory of the Portland 
lumbermen’s baseball nine at Seattle, September 9, 
that there is now strong talk of having a lumbermen’s 
baseball league organized for next season. Sponsors 
for the movement are Manager G. A. Griswold and 
Capt. L. J. Wentworth, who led the nine to victory in 
the field of the enemy against a bunch of alleged ball 
tossers with lengthy records. 

The subject was first broached Friday night at a very 
pleasant dinner in honor of the winning team in the 
blue room of the Commercial club, this city, when F. C. 
Knapp, E. D. Kingsley, J. P. Keating, G. K. Went- 
worth, jr., 8. B. Cobb, A. W. Clyde and A. B. Wastell 
were hosts. 

The invited guests were G. A. Griswold, L. J. Went- 
worth, Donald Skene, mascot, S. E. Cobb, J. T. Thomp- 
son, W. B. Mackay, Earl McCullough, F. A. Sullivan, 
E. C. Hessmer, D. E. Reese, Ray Duncan, Ray Hessmer, 
F. A. Jones, Edward Ostrander, A. J. Russell, G. M. 
Cornwall and David Davis. Messrs. Kingsley, Jones, 
Davis, McCullough and Russell were unavoidably de- 
tained. 

Axter partaking of a sumptuous spread all those pres- 
ent responded to toasts, F. C. Knapp being the toast- 
master. In setting the ball rolling, Mr. Knapp re- 
ferred with great pride to the Portland ball tossers, 
saying that they had made a showing of which not only 
Portland but. the whole state of Oregon. might justly 
feel proud. 

First to be called upon was Manager G. A. Griswold, 
who was asked to respond to the toast, ‘‘Trade Ethics 
from the Standpoint of the Manager of a Baseball 
Nine.’’ Mr. Griswold told some apropos stories that 
caused great rejoicing around the festive board. Cap- 
tain Wentworth was next, responding to the toast, 
‘*Classy Baseball from the Standpoint of a Lumber- 
man.’’ He too responded in a most happy vein, saying 
in short that never before had Portland given Seattle 
such a sound licking, but he reckoned it could be done 
again. He also spoke strongly in favor of a league, 
as had been suggested by Manager Griswold. 

S. E. Cobb dwelt on the ‘‘ Relationship between Nane 
Cobb and an Oregon Pitcher.’’ A. B. Wastell explained 
what he, as secretary of almost innumerable organiza- 
tions, thought of baseball. He chose a very biblical 
text for his sermon, which brought up in a grand 
peroration. W. B. Mackay was the next victim of the 
worthy toastmaster, he being requested to explain the 
‘<Difference between a Lawrenceville Jigger and the 
Seattle Spirit.’’ He attributed the victory to hard 
work. “4 

George K. Wentworth responded to the toast, ‘‘The 
Science of Advertising.’’ Mr. Sullivan’s subject was 
‘*The Hand that Spanks the Baby Saves the Day.’’ 

J. P. Keating spoke for the absent ones of Portland 
from the game. He.said they might as well have been 
there, as they were with them in thought. 

George M. Cornwall referred to the national game 
as it was played when he was a boy. 

The dinner closed with three rousing cheers for the 
mascot,- who, after all, was responsible, in the minds 
of many for the glorious victory. 





ST. LOUIS CLUB KEEPS OPEN HOUSE DURING 
CENTENNIAL. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 28.—The Lumbermen’s Club of 
St. Louis will throw wide open its doors and extend an 
enthusiastic welcome next week to the visiting lumber- 
men who attend the centennial celebration. The follow- 
ing invitation has been sent broadeast to the outoftown 
trade: 


The city of St. Louis will celebrate the 100th anniversary 
of the founding of the city during the week of October 3 to 
%, and the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis extends to alli 
lumbermen a hearty and cordial invitation to attend these 
festivities. The club rooms are at your disposal. As we 
are located in the heart of the city, you can have your mail 
and telegrams addressed in its care, use its writing facilities 
and telephone service—local and long distance, and make it 
your headquarters during your stay amgng us. 

A partial program of the events of the week is here given, 
the most notable of which has been arranged for since its 
issuance, that of a lecture by the discoverer of the North 
pole, Dr. Frederick A. Cook. ‘The date of this lecture is not 
yet definitely fixed, but will probably be the 6th or 7th. 


St. Louis has some of the largest factories of their kind 
in the world and many industries and interests of which she 
is immensely proud, not the least of which is that of lumber. 


Come and visit us and we will “show you.” 

It so happens that the club will hold its regular 
monthly meeting Thursday night and the lumbermen 
are requested in the invitation to attend this meeting. 
Several good speakers have been invited to address the 
club. W. H. Russe, of the Russe & Burgess Lumber . 
Company, of Memphis, has been asked to speak on the 
subject ‘‘ Deep Waterways and Their Relation to Export 
Trade.’’ Other speakers invited are Ear] Palmer, of the 
Ferguson-Palmer Lumber Company, Paducah, Ky.; O. O. 
Agler, of Upham & Agler, Chicago; F. F. Fish, secretary 
of the National Hardwood Association. 


LOUISVILLE CLUB NOTES. 


Victory in Rate Reduction—Baseball Season Closed 
With Louisville the Winner—Date of 
National Convention Changed. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 28.—Although confirmation 1s 
lacking as yet, it is now believed that the Hardwood 
Club has won a victory in its fight for a reduction oi 
rates from this city into northern Illinois and Michigan 
territory, for which it has been fighting for several 
months. The railroads concerned, it is understood, have 
agreed to the proposed change and as soon as this is 
confirmed by the Central Freight Association the new 
arrangement will go into effect. This will of course 
have a greatly beneficial effect on the local hardwood 
market. 

Members of the Hardwood Club have begun to get 
down to business again, as the American Association 
baseball season closed Sunday with Louisville the win- 
ner of the pennant after an exciting race. The team 
was third most of the season, but about a month ago 
began a winning streak that lasted until the season was 
over. It is the first pennant Louisville has had since 
1889. The people in Chicago, who are almost surfeited 
with them, can hardly understand what the victory means 
to this town. Wiiliam Grayson, jr., the son of a St. 
Louis hardwood man, who bought the club in midseason, 
is given chief credit for the victory. T. M. Brown, of 
W. P. Brown & Sons Company, and Barry Norman and 
S. E. Booker, of the E. B. Norman Lumber Company, 
were the rooters in chief of the Hardwood Club. 

The Hardwood Club, which is to entertain the con 
vention of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
next year, understands that the convention will be held 
in May instead of June, as usual. With that in mind, 
work on the preparations for the meeting will begin 
within the next month or two. That will be the first 
business of the new administration, which will be elected 
in November. 

The Ohio River Sawmill Company, the newest recruit 
of the Hardwood Club, has also just joined the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. A visit to the new 
plant of the company, in South Louisville, was made 
today by the representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. The yard and mill occupy fifteen acres, and an 
option for the purchase of the property will probably be 
closed shortly. The mill, which has been running only 
a short time, is doing good work. It succeeds one for 
merly located on ‘‘The Point,’’ in the eastern part of 
the city. The company will remodel an old residence on 
the property, which is now being used as an office, or 
build a new. structure. The yard is located well, being 
on the Louisville & Nashville and the Southern Railway 
tracks. Officers of the company are H. A. McCowen, 
president; H. L. Menaugh, secretary, and R. 8. Smith, 
assistant secretary and local manager. Mr. Smith is in 
immediate charge of the mill. The local yard is used 
as a rehandling point for most of the lumber that the 
company handles from the South. Mr. MeCowen is the 
head of several furniture concerns in Salem, Ind., and 
other points, and, these use a considerable part of the 
output of the mill here and at Salem. 

Delegates have been appointed by the governor for the 
Lakes to the Gulf Deep Waterways convention, to be 
held at New Orléans, October 30 and November 1. They 
are Saunders Fouler, Paducah; W. W. Blackwell, Hen- 
derson; C. U. McElroy, Bowling Green; J. P. Haswell, 
Hardinsburg; Gilmer 8S. Adams, Louisville; O. F. Barret, 
Dayton; A. D. Martin, Frankfort; A. R. Burman, Rich- 
mond; T. A, Fiefi, Ashland; G. R. Garrard, Winchester, 
and J. G. Matthews, Barbourville. 

The announcement that F, H. Wipper, division freight 
agent of the Big Four in Louisville, is to be transferred 
to another point has been received with regret by local 
hardwood men. He has been here long enough to learn 
just what the hardwood interests need, and the members 
of the trade look upon him as a friend whom they are 
sorry to lose. 
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MONTHLY MEETING OF PACIFIC COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Oregon Mills Not Living Up to Odd Lengths Agreement — Concerted Action Regarding Trade Discount List — Misunderstanding as to Patterns. 


Tacoma, WasH., Sept. 25.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was held this afternoon in the Commer- 
cial Club rooms. The meeting was well attended and 
several very important questions were brought up for 
discussion. The Oregon & Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association was represented at the meeting 
by a committee whose purpose it was to get the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to accept a universal discount list. 

Shortly after 2 o’clock, President E. G. Griggs called 
the meeting to order. The reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting was dispensed with and the secretary pro- 
ceeded to read a number of communications that had been 
received since the last meeting. Among them was a 
letter from the Seattle Lumber Company regarding the 
manufacture and marketing of odd lengths in lumber. 
This company said that it finds that the mills in Oregon 
are not living up to the resolution and are not shipping 
odd lengths; also that if the matter is looked into closely 
it is this company’s opinion that only a few mills in 
Washington are shipping odd lengths in uppers. The 
company incorporated in its letter an extract from a 
letter received by it from a Salt Lake firm, in which it 
refused to accept a car of lumber in which there was a 
good percentage of odd lengths, unless charged for on 
the basis of even lengths. The Seattle Lumber Company 
urged that steps be taken to make the practice universal. 
as soon as possible, which would leave no room for re- 
tailers to object on account of discrimination. In this 
company’s opinion, unless the plan is adopted and lived 
up to universally, it will be a failure. 

Secretary Beckman also read a letter from A. E. 
Campbell, commercial agent for the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy railroad, which was in answer to an inquiry 
regarding crop conditions in Nebraska, particularly as 
to amount of damage to the corn crop in that state. In 
this letter Mr. Campbell reports a small amount of 
damage to the corn crop and other crops exceptionally 
good. On the whole, Nebraska is in a good, prosperous 
condition and in shape to demand a good share of lumber 
this fall. 

Weighing Committee’s Report. 


W. A. Whitman, of the transportation committee, re- 
ported that the railroad Transcontinental Weighing & 
Inspection Bureau would be ready to begin work Octo- 
ber 1. He said the transportation committee would wait 
until it could be seen how the plan would work out be- 
fore recommending any action by the association on the 
matter. 

F. C. Knapp, representing the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was given the floor 
and said that first he would like to touch on the matter 
of odd lengths, as brought up in the letter from the 
Seattle Lumber Company. He said that the mills, as a 
rule, had not been shipping odd lengths into the Salt 
Lake territory, or any other, for that matter, but that 
they had been waiting until they were sure there would 
be a concerted action in this direction. The form of 
their agreement read that it would become effective as 
soon as fifty firms had signed it. Now that more than 
forty firms in Oregon and a little over a hundred in 
Washington had signified their intentions of following 
out the resolution, the agreement had become binding 
and the mills in Oregon were just on the eve of putting 
the plan into force. Therefore the members of the Pa- 
cifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association need have 
no fear that the Oregon mills would not live up to the 
resolution to the letter. 

Mr. Knapp went on to say that there should be a con- 
certed action on the part of the three associations on the 
Coast regarding a trade discount list. He said he hoped 
that when the representatives of the Oregon & Washing- 
ton Lumber Manufacturers’ Association returned home 
it would be with the assurance that in the near future a 
discount list would be arranged that buyers and ship- 
pers could rely on to be used universally among all 
Washington and Oregon shippers. 

A motion was made and carried that this matter be re- 
ferred to a committee which should retire and confer 
with the Oregon delegation, and report before the ad- 
journment of the meeting. J. H. Bloedel, E. O. Me- 
Glauflin and W. A. Whitman were appointed on the com- 
mittee to confer with Mr. Knapp. 

8. L. Johnson reported for the committee on terms 
of sale, which held a meeting with the representatives of 
the other Coast associations September 9. Uniform terms 
of sale were adopted at the meeting September 9 and 
were ratified at a meeting of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association September 18. This 
association had the form of the terms of sale printed, to 
attach to all order blanks, with the notation that the 
terms were to be adopted by the other associations. The 
report of the committee was approved and on motion the 
terms of sale were ratified by the association. 


In Memory of C. F. Jones. 


W. B. Mack presented the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted: 


; WuHereas, C. F. Jones, manager for the Chehalis Lumber 
Company, of Littell, Wash., having recently met death by 
an accident while in the discharge of his duties, be it 

Resolved, That we regret his untimely death, the loss to 
his company and family and the severing forever of his 
activities in this association. 


The F session took an adjournment for a short 
time to allow the cargo branch of the association to hold 


a short meeting. At this séssion. E. G. Ames moved that ° 


the dues for the present quarter be remitted, as this 


was the last quarter, for the reason that there were sufli- 
cient funds to take care of the needs of the association 
for the ensuing quarter. This motion carried, as did one 
to adjourn this branch meeting. 

The session of the regular association then reconvened 
to hear the report of the committee appointed to confer 
with the Oregon delegation on the question of a universal 
discount list. 

In this report the committee recommended the adop- 
tion of a universal rail ‘discount list, to be used by 
the Oregon & Washington, the Southwestern Washington 
and Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ associations, 
and that the president of each association appoint a com- 
mittee of three, these three committees to form a com- 
mittee of nine to draw up a list that would be acceptable 
to all concerned and be universally used by shippers on 
this Coast. This report was put in the form of a motion 
and was carried. 


More Honor to Late Congressman. 


The question of raising funds for a monument to be 
erected to the memory of the late Francis W. Cushman 
was brought up by W. A. Whitman, who moved that a 
committee, consisting of George S. Long, E. G. Griggs 
and J. H. Bloedel, be appointed for this purpose, and the 
same was carried. 

Mr. Whitman also brought up the matter of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association recommending yellow pine 
for car building purposes, and he read an extract from 
the address of M. B. Nelson, of Kansas City, on this sub- 
ject, in which the latter claimed there was great supe- 
riority in yellow pine over fir for car building purposes. 

C. C. Bronson, of the committee on grades and inspec- 
tion, spoke of the difference in the rules and specifications 
regulating patterns. At a special meeting between rep- 
resentatives of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Pacifie Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, when the present rules were 
drawn up, there was a misunderstanding, with the result 
that the chart that had been gotten out was of no use 
to the members of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, as they do not manufacture some of 
the patterns, according to this chart, but use the patterns 
according to the grading rules, which are the same pat- 
terns used by the yellow pine manufacturers. 


Predicts One» North Coast Association. 


F. C. Knapp, of the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, spoke of the advantages of 
center matched ceiling, as the pattern used in Oregon, 
but speaking further on the subject he said there were 
three associations in western Washington and Oregon, 
with about 500 members, and he believed the time not 
far distant when it would be one association, with prob- 
ably 700 members, and he said that he felt sure each 
association would be willing to make some changes and 
patterns would be adopted that all would conform to. 

President Griggs thought the matter could be taken 
up by the committee of nine appointed to draw up the 
discount list, and it was moved and carried that the 
patterns, as given in the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association _ grading rules, be considered 
standard until a report was heard from the above men- 
tioned committee. 

L. J. Wentworth, president of the Oregon & Washing- 
ton Lumber. Manufacturers’ Association, and F. C. 
Knapp, G. A.. Griswold and J. P. Keating, composed 
the committee that represented this association at today’s 
meeting. President Wentworth was called upon by the 
chair to make a few remarks. He expressed himself as 
very much gratified over the way the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association had taken up the ques- 
tions which had been raised. by the Oregon people, and he 
foretold speedy and gratifying results from this action. 

Secretary Beckman read a communication from F. D. 
Becker, secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, in which Mr. Becker said he believed it would be a 
valuable feature of association work to arrange for a 
competent inspector of Coast lumber at Minneapolis. He 
further stated that there are a great many complaints on 
Coast lumber and that an authorized inspector has long 
been needed in the Twin Cities and vicinity. 


The Short Lengths Controversy. 


The secretary also read a communication from a lum- 
ber manufacturer, which follows: 


Recently a Chicago firm that buys considerable quantities 
of car material placed orders with some mills on Puget 
sound, as well as in Portland, for No. 2 and better car sid- 
ing with the following specification added: “Angle of grain 
to be so that it will not shell or peel.” The mills that took 
this business sorted out of their stock thé lumber that had 
an absolutely flat grain and shipped the balance. It appears. 
that this has been rejected and that the lumber company is 
demanding vertical grain stock A specification of this kind 
is one that is calculated to mislead lumber companies and 
to cause them perreemomn iy a It seems that it would be 
advisable that everyone be put on his guard. The specifica- 
tions should call for either vertical grain or slash grain 
stock, and these ambiguous terms should be eliminated. 
You will confer a valuable service to all the mills by put- 
ting them on guard against work of this kind. 


This concluded the business of the meeting and it was 
adjourned. 


Those Present, 

The following were present, 
Kk. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash.; St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co.. 
E. G. Ames, Port Gamble, Wash.; Puget Mill Co. 
C. K. Hill, Tacoma, Wash.; Tacoma Mill Co. ° 
. C. Bronson, Seattle,;Wash.; Day-Lbr. Co. . ’ 
« W. Demorest, Tacoma, Wash. ; Pacific National Lbr. Co. 
Lynn H. Miller, Tacoma, Wash. ; Pacific National Lbr. Co. 
F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake, Wash, ; Clear Lake Lbr. Co. 


oO 


B. O. Skewis, Tacoma, Wash.; Skewis Lbr. Co. c 
a + Blagen, Hoquiam; Wash.; Grays Harbor Lbr. Co. “2%. 


McGlauflin, Hoquiam, Wash.; North Western Lbr. Co. 


meeting. The officers elected were: 


A. L. Paine, Hoquiam, Wash.; National Lbr. & Box Co. 

Charles Hussey, Hoquiam, Wash.; National Lbr. & Box Co. 

J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham, Wash.; Larson Lbr. Co. 

W. A. Whitman, Tacoma, Wash. ; Tacoma Mill Co. 

Paul Page, Buckley, Wash.; Page Lbr. Co. 

L. J. Wentworth, Portland, Ore. ; Portland Lbr. Co. 

F. C. Knapp, Portland, Ore. ; Peninsula Lbr. Co. 

3. A. Griswold, Portland, Ore.; Falls City Lbr. Co. 

. P. Keating, Portland, Ore.; C. K. Spaulding Logging Co. 

. B. Day, Blaine, Wash. ; Federal Lbr. Co. 

. L. Johnson, Seattle, Wash.; Grays Harbor Commercial Co. 

W. B. Mack, Aberdeen, Wash.; S. E. Slade Lbr. Co. 

Ed R. Hogg, Seattle, Wash.; Atlas Lbr. & Shingle Co. 

George S. Long, Tacoma, Wash. ; Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 

J. R. O’Donnell, Elma, Wash.; White-Star Lbr. Co. 

Fred W. Alexander, Seattle, Wash.; Secretary Pacific Cargo 
Inspection Bureau. 

V. H. Beckman, secretary, Seattle. 


ASSOCIATION HAPPENINGS. 


More Converts to the Odd Length Movement— De- 
sire Among Producers to Market Shingles of 
One Thickness— Credit Men Elect. 


RywO 





SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 27.—The number of mills which 
are individually pledging themselves to live up to the 
resolution to manufacture and market odd lengths, which 
was adopted at the annual convention of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association last July, is daily 
increasing and more than 100 firms in the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association have sent in their 
signatures, while about half that many have been heard 
from in the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and the Southwestern Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ and the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association are yet to be heard from. The fol- 
lowing firms from the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association have been added to the list in the 
last week: 

Myers Lumber Co., South Prairie, Wash. 
C. A. Blockman & Co., Everett, Wash. 
Leudinghaus Bros., Dryad, Wash. 

Kangley Lumber Co., Kangley, Wash. 

Bob White Lumber Co., Rainier, Wash. 
North End Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

EB. K. Bishop Mill Co., Montesano, Wash. 
Cc. E. Burrows Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 
Robinson Mannfacturing Co., Everett, Wash. 
Kelso Lumber Co., Catlin, Wash. 

The Moran Co., Seattle, Wash. 

The Morgan Lumber Co., Lester, Wash. 
Eatonville Lumber Co., Eatonville, Wash. 
Crown Lumber Co., Mukilteo, Wash. 





WASHINGTON SHINGLE GRADING ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS MEETING. 


EVERETT, WASH., Sept. 24.—Trustees of the state or- 
ganization of the Washington Shingle Grading Associa- 
tion held an important meeting yesterday afternoon. 
Chief among topics handled was the proposed plan to 
rearrange present grading rules and the desire among 
producers to make shingles of but one thickness. D. A. 
Ford, secretary, and the trustees are alternating existing 
grading rules.. 

The trustees will conduct a campaign of education 
throughout the Northwest and in the East to bring 
about a full expression of opinion regarding the propo- 
sition of the one-thickness shingle. The production of 
shingles of one thickness would save much material now 
wasted. 

Mills now cutting clears do not save the lower grades 
on account of low prices, its was explained. The prac- 
tice of sorting shingles in the block could be improved 
upon by doing that after they were sawed. 





CREDIT MEN ELECT OFFICERS. 


CoLuUMBUS, OHIO, Sept. 28.—Since the Columbus Lum- 
bermen Credit Men’s Association disbanded the various 
lumber concerns have taken an interest in the Columbus 
Association of Credit Men. The first meeting since the 
summer vacation of the Columbus association was at- 
tended by F. H. McAdew, of Chicago, president of the 
National Association of Credit Men. In a talk he urged 
a higher standard among credit men and more codpera- 
tion among competitors in the same lines of business. 

A banquet.was served and more than 100 members 
joined in the festivities of the evening. The annual 
election resulted as follows: President, H. E. Smith; 
vice president, F. C. Rice; treasurer, Howard C. Park; 
members of the executive board, John O’Brien, Alfred 
T. Woodward and T. E. Lawyer. B. G. Watson will be 
reélected secretary at a meeting of the executive board. 





INDEPENDENT GLASS MANUFACTURERS 
COMBINE. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Sept. 28.—At a meeting of inde- 
pendent glass manufacturers held at Pittsburg recently 
the details of the organization of the Imperial Window 
Glass Association were perfected., The first steps toward 
organization were taken at several meetings of glass men 
at Columbus last spring. About 1,700 out of 1,900 pots 
among independent producers were represented at the 
Myron T. Case, 
Bowling Green, president; M. J. Healy, Broad Ford, Pa., 
vice president; :J..R. Johnson, Hartford City, Ind., sec- 
retary, and J. G. Sayre, Columbus, treasurer. The ad- 
vance of about 10 percent in the price of window glass 
made September 14 was reaffifined. ° 
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LAW FOR LUMBERMEN. 


As to Innocent Buyers—Stoppage in Transit— Re- 
covery from Alleged Purchasers— Verbal 
Assent Held to Be License. 


AMOUNT RECOVERABLE FROM INNOCENT BUYERS. 


The question was presented to the supreme court of Ten- 
nessee in the case of Godwin vs. Taenzer and others [119 
Southwestern Reporter, 1133] as to what was the measure 
of recovery to which the complainant, from whose land 
timber had been feloniously taken, was entitled as against 
the defendants, who innocently bought the same from the 
felon and as innocently converted it to their own use. It 
was contended that a different rule had been established in 
Tennessee from the one generally recognized. But the court 
thinks not, holding that the complainant did not lose his 
title to the timber because of the felonious taking, and that 
he was entitled to the value of his timber in its changed 
form, unreduced by the value of the labor and time, or of 
the money expended by the wrongdoer in working this 
change. - 


RIGHT OF STOPPAGE IN TRANSIT. 


A company which had accepted the order of a lumber 
company for certain lumber and undertook to forward the 
lumber accordingly, consigned the lumber to itself and took 
a bill of lading running to itself. It thus, as between itself 
and the lumber company purchaser, the supreme judicial 
court of Massachusetts says [Norfolk Hardwood Company 
vs. New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company, 
88 Northeastern Reporter, 664] retained the possession 
and control of the lumber, and retained also its vendor's 
lien for the agreed price. But when the lumber reached 
its original destination, the railroad agent there was noti- 


fied by the shipping company that the lumber was intended 
for the lumber company mentioned and was authorized to 


make delivery to the latter, and the latter ordered the car 
forwarded to another point, which was done, the shipper’s 
lien for the price of the lumber being destroyed. The right 
of stoppage in transit would continue until the lumber was 
delivered to the purchaser lumber company, or until, by 
some new arrangement between the carrier and such pur- 
chaser, the former had recognized the title of the latter as 
the new owner and agreed to hold the lumber, not merely as 
carrier or as a warehouseman pending a complete delivery 
to such purchaser but as agent of the purchaser under a 
new contract made and assented to by both the carrier and 
the purchaser. The fact that the carrier’s prior charges 


had not been paid, although strong evidence that no such . 


new contract had been made, was not decisive. The orig- 
inal transit was at an end when the lumber had reached its 
original destination; and when after that it was actually 
sent by the purchaser to a new destination the right of 
stoppage in transit was as effectually destroyed as if it had 
taken manual possession of the lumber and placed it in 
its own warehouse. 


CONTRACT NOT ABROGATED. 


In an action brought by the manufacturers of certain 
staves to recover from an alleged purchaser for breach of 
ontract to take the staves it appeared that the latter were 
o be specially cut and separated by the manufacturers and 
oaded on the cars and shipped to whatever point should be 
lesignated by the purchaser. When, therefore, the manu- 
facturers had specially cut and separated the staves, await- 


ing shipping orders, they had performed, the appellate court 
of Indiana, division No. i, says [Jennings vs. Shertz and 


‘thers, 88 Northeastern Reporter, 729] all that they were 
airly required to do on their part. In placing the staves 
ipon the cars, upon the order of the purchaser, they would 
ve acting as bailees or agents for the owner, and the pur- 
chaser could not, by withholding shipping directions, abro- 
vate the contract and escape liability thereunder. Judgment 
ior the manufacturers affirmed. 


ASSENT TO PERMIT TO CUT TIMBER. 


A husband and wife were owners as joint tenants of 
certain land. The husband, for a valuable consideration, in 
the presence of his wife and with her express consent, 
granted to one Newman a written permit to enter upon the 
land and cut and remove therefrom all timber standing 
thereon. Both husband wife thereafter joined in executing 
a written permit to one St. John, thereby authorizing him 
to cut and remove the timber theretofore granted to said 
Newman. St. John had actual notice of the Newman per- 
mit. The supreme court of Minnesota holds [St. John vs. 
Sinclair, 122 Northwestern Reporter, 164] that the express 
assent of the wife to the Newman permit, though not valid 
as a contract of sale, because not in writing, amounted to 
a license from her, and a protection to Newman or his 
assignee for acts done thereunder before notice of its 
revocation. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


DEADWoop, 8. Di, Sept. 22—The damage suits brought by 
the government in the United States circuit court against 
the McLaughlin Tie & Timber Company, alleging that the 
company unlawfully cut timber from homesteads in Wyom- 
ing, have been dismissed. A settlement was effected by the 
company paying to the government $1,514.72, which was 
computed to be the value of the timber cut, the government 
acknowledging that the company had unwittingly engaged 
in the illegal act. 








MonTROSE, CoLo., Sept. 21.—The case against Charles B. 
Carr and the Gibson Lumber & Mercantile Company, in 
which the defendants were charged with cutting timber 


illegally, was compromised out of court and the casé dis- 
missed. 





New ORtEANS, La., Sept. 27.—The City Bank & Trust 
Company last week filed a petition in the civil district court, 


asking the appointment of a receiver for the Consumers’ 
Manufacturing & Lumber Company. The bank averred that 
the company was indebted to it in the sum of $600 upon a 
promissory note and that the board of directors of the lum- 
ber concern had declared by resolution that it was unable 
to meet its obligations. Simultaneously an answer was filed 
by the defendant company joining in the prayer for the 
appointment of a receiver. 





New York, Sept. 27.—A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against the Vreeland Lumber Company, of Paterson, 
N. J., and R. E. Horton, an attorney of that city, has been 
appointed receiver. A statement of assets and liabilities 
has not yet been prepared, but a number of local whole- 
salers are interested. The downfall of this concern is be- 
lieved to be a direct result of the embarrassment of Charles 
E. Page & Co., of this city, against whom a bankruptcy 
petition was filed recently. It is reported that the Vreeland 
Lumber Company owes Charles E. Page & Co. over $20,000 
and that the collapse of Page & Co. rendered the Vreeland 
Lumber Company without a backer. 





BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 27.—For the second time a verdict 
for $9,001 has been rendered in favor of Thomas F. Smouse, 
lumber dealer and business man of Cumberland, against 
William A. Morgart. The second award was handed down 
in the court of equity by Judge Keedy. When the first de- 
cision was rendered, giving Mr. Smouse this amount, Mr. 
Morgart appealed to the Maryland court of appeals, which 
reversed the verdict, but ruled that if Mr. Smouse had a 
remedy it was in a court of equity. The case grew out of 
the sale of the Cunningham and Maynadier timber tracts in 
Garrett county, Maryland, comprising some 6,000 acres, 
about eight years ago. Mr. Smouse contended that he was 
a partner of Mr. Morgart in the sale of the timber land and 
that while the sale was not actually consummated by him 
he put Mr. Morgart in the way of making it. He contended 
that under an arrangement he was to receive half the com- 
mission and claimed $20,000. 


New York, Sept. 27.—The Knickerbocker Piano Company, 
of thia city, has failed to file schedules in bankruptcy and 
a list of creditors has been filed by Olcott, Gruber, Bonynge 
& McManus, attorneys, giving the names of thirty-five cred- 
itors, whose claims aggregate $39,132. 


JAPANESE INSPECT PLANT. 


Commercial Commissioners from Japan Make 
Detailed Inspection of Big Plant of 
Potlatch Lumber Company. 


The honorary commissioners of Japan, who arrived in 
Seattle a few weeks ago and visited Portland, Spokane, 
Butte and other western cities and those of the middle 
West, and who are now in the East, while at Spokane, 
the metropolis of the Inland Empire, spent a day on a 
side trip up to Potlatch, Ida., where they were shown 
over the great pine lumber manufacturing plant of the 
Potlatch Lumber Company. Herewith are shown’several 
views of the visit of the Japanese commissioners at Pot- 
latch, Ida. One shows their special train of nine Pull- 
man cars just pulling into Potlatch over the Washington, 
Idaho & Montana railroad, owned by the same interests 
as the Potlatch Lumber Company. Another view shows 
them inspecting the log pond and the unloading of log 
ears. In another picture all are shown on board flat cars 
in the immense yard of the Potlatch Lumber Company, 
operated by an electric motor, being taken around 
through the yards, where they could see the American 
method of piling and handling lumber. While in Seattle, 
Portland, Tacoma and Spokane the commissioners vis- 
ited lumber plants, but it is a special recognition of the 
importance of the big plant of the Potlatch Lumber Com- 
pany that a day was devoted to the trip to Potlatch, fifty 
miles south of Spokane, by these commissioners, who are 
in this country to study the methods, industrial and com- 
mercial, of the business men of America. 
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~ REALM OF THE RETAILER. 





Ways to Utilize Damaged Lumber in a Yard— Getting Along in a One-Yard Town—Reaching Out for New Territory — 
Swing of the Pendulum in Living and Business—Credit Versus Conscience. 


A WAY TO UTILIZE DAMAGED LUMBER. 


‘*What do you do with the broken, warped and oth- 
erwise refuse lumber that accumulates in your yard?’’ 
This-+ question has been propounded in the Great 
Problems of the Retail Trade department, as printed 





“Convert it into a burning question.” 


elsewhere in these columns. A discussion of it has 
brought many letters, and evidently it is a question 
that is of wide interest. In some yards it would be 
proper to convert it into a burning question, as there 
is such an abundance of that material it would im- 
prove the appearance of the premises if it were put 
in a pile and set afire. 

Not long ago I was sitting by the desk of a man 
who has an idea or two on all phases of the lumber 
business. First, I was pleased to hear him say that 
[ had smoked the cigar I was trying to conquer long 
enough, and he drew a better one from his pocket. 
A good cigar has a tendency to unlock a man’s lips; 
in fact, many of the ideas I gather from the lumbermen 
is when, as brother smokers we get a little closer to- 
gether than we otherwise would. This man broached 
the above problem, and the wisdom that flowed from 
his lips was corraled, and is here presented. 

‘*How would it do to make a department of this 
{umber reclaimed from its worthlessness?’’ he asked. 
‘‘Tf a board or piece of dimension is split, warped, or 
otherwise unsalable, saw out the good portion of if. 
These pieces would vary in length and width. Then 
provide a rack in which to keep them. Around every 
home short pieces of lumber are wanted for closet, 
clock shelves, and other small jobs. Carpenters also 
frequently want small pieces. Throw all these pieces 
into a rack so that a man can haul them over and get 
what he wants. 

‘*On every piece I would mark the price plainly, 
and probably this price would run from 3 cents up. 
Then when a piece was wanted there would be no 
figuring by the dealer what it was worth, as the cus- 
tomer could see for himself. This marking the price 
on every piece I should call essential. I believe it 
would be an arrangement that would appeal to the 
wants of customers, and in such quantities there would 
be no oceasion to sell it at a loss.’’ 

It was suggested that a small circular be used for 
putting this lumber in shape, which could be quickly 
done did the dealer have such a machine, as some have, 
driven by an electric motor. Were such a saw not 
available the handsaw would do the work. I am sure 
that more than a hundred times I have seen dealers, 
with a handsaw, cut from a board a short piece wanted 
by a customer. Probably all of you will say that this 
is a common occurrence in your yards. So long as we 
sell.at retail we must sell at retail. I saw a dealer 
split a bunch of shingles to accommodate a customer. 
Only a few were wanted with which to patch a back 
kitchen, and the dealer made the remark that he 
didn’t want a customer of his to buy a shingle, or 
foot of lumber, more than he wanted. 

It was further suggested that if with a sander. or 
surfacer these pieces could be made bright they. would 
be all the more attractive to the purchaser. How do 
we know but that a little annex of this kind to a lum- 
ber yard would be something of a drawing card? 

I asked a dealer what he did with his damaged lum- 
ber and he said he didn’t have any; rather he did not 
permit it to accumulate on his hands. He got rid of it 
—sold it at some price, which he had always been able 
to do. He had run a yard twelve years and never had 
enough at one time to fill the box of a wheelbarrow. 
Did he use the handsaw? . Sometimes he did, if by so 
doing he could make a saving. No matter how warped 
a board or piece of dimension may be, it does not 
require cutting many times to get pieces so straight 
that they will pass, and as he had been selling short 
lumber he could sell these pieces. He thought it was 





unealled for to have any great amount of damaged 
stuff on hand. 

Said another dealer, ‘‘To prevent material from 
warping, pile it as it should be piled. When loading in 
an open yard some men carelessly leave the top courses 
out of shape, they get the sun and the rain and, of 
course, the pieces warp. It also depends somewhat on 
the way lumber is handled. I have had lumber split 
when it was entirely uncalled for. Take tongued and 
grooved stuff and you can’t slam bang it around with- 
out injuring it.’’ 

HOW IT IS DONE. 


If any fellow gets more letters of a congratulatory 
character than I do he is at liberty to hold up his hand. 
Mind you, I don’t say they are deserved, but they come 
and are appreciated. While I never have chucked them 
into a bushel basket, I know they would fill one. One 
of the last received was written by a dealer in central 
Ohio, and in part is quoted so you may know what IL 
am driving at when answering it. 

This Ohio man says, ‘‘ When you wrote ‘Salmagundi’ 
in the Northwestern Lumberman, I thought it was as 
good as it could be, but you have improved on that. 
For twelve years, in the ‘Realm of the Retailer,’ vou 
have not failed to set before us a weekly dish of 
humor, philosophy and instruction. It is the most 
readable department I see in any magazine or paper. 
How do you do it?’’ 

Seeing it is a pointed question I will answer it. 
When I sit down to my little Dutch typewriter I think 
how happy I ought to be. There are my best girl and 
children, hosts of friends, I hope, my three-acre Towa 
farm, old fiddles, diamonds, old black cow that was, 
and really sometimes I laugh, with no one to hear me. 
When in such a mood I couldn’t write a ‘‘hark from 
the tomb’’ article if I should try. I am a lover of a 
joyous mood, and sooner than fire such a mood out tae 
window I would fire some of the advice which is so 
freely given to the lumbermen, many of whom are not 








“Didn't want a customer of his to buy a shingle more than 
he wanted.” 


getting rich because they do not follow it. Within the 
last year I heard Dr. George R. Stewart, the most 
sought for man on the lyceum platform, deliver his 
lecture, ‘‘Fun—Is It Devilish or Divine?’’ and he made 
it out as divine, as the devil is not an individual who 
is interested in fun. Come right down to hard tacks 
it is probable that Dr. Stewart doesn’t believe in a 
devil any more than I do, but he had to work him in 
to fill the cast. 

I have been a reader of the great philosophers, and 
while I have not believed one-half of what they say, 
as no one can when they so diametrically differ, read- 
ing so much of their stuff may have led me to philoso- 
phize on my own hook to some extent, which has been 
found fairly satisfactory. We may as well say things 
ourselves which we can not prove as to accept the 
opinions of others when we know they can not prove 
them. When we whale away at a problem, even if we 
come out at the little end of the horn, we have at least 
had the discipline of mind which comes from the effort. 

Regarding, the ‘‘instruction’’ that this Ohio lumber- 
man speaks of, he himself has helped to furnish it. 
Several years ago I visited his yard, a fact of which he 
reminds me in this letter, and during the half of the 
afternoon that I was hanging around with him the 
ideas he expressed of the retail business furnished me 
with more than $4 worth of copy. He may remember 
the church job he had on hand and when going through 
the building the way my shoes that three hours before 
I had paid a dime to have shined became bedaubed 
with mortar. When I was brushing them with a whisk- 
broom he remarked that it was easier to take the shine 
off things than it was to put it on, an observation that 


I have carried in mind, as in the affairs of life it can 
be applied often. 

I feel grateful to this dealer for his kind expressions, 
which have resulted in his knowing as well how th 
articles which please him are produced as I know 
myself, 

A CIRCUMSTANCE THAT IS NOT UNCOMMON. 

We will say that the condition is this, which it is in 
a certain town: There are two yards, both of which 
carry a good stock. Formerly there was only one yard, 
but about eight years ago the second one went in, and 
for a year or so there was some friction, the olde: 
dealer, as is often the case, holding to the opinion that 
the new man had no business there, but then matters 
cooled off and took on a neighborly air. At the time 
the second yard was established the trade of the town 
amounted to about $70,000 yearly, and in time it be- 
came not far from being about evenly divided. But as 
many of us have learned, trade of one year may not be 
of the volume of that of the next. We have also 
learned that the trade of a town sometime reaches its 
maximum. When a town has attained its growth, and 
the farms in the territory adjacent to it have been well 
improved, business settles down on a level that is not 
encouraging to the lumbermen, provided there are more 
yards than can profitably take care of it. 

That is the way it has worked in this particular 
town. I doubt if for the last three years the volume of 
business has exceeded $40,000 for the two yards. One 
of the dealers said, ‘‘A few years ago there was a 
spurt in barn building, and one season a half dozen 
good big ones went up, but the demand seems to have 
been supplied. The last year not one barn bill of any 
size has shown itself, and in fact I don’t know of any 
farmers in this immediate territory who are in the 
need of barns. Lightning may be so kind as to fire one 
now and then, and of course it would have to be re- 
placed, but aside from this the outlook is poor. Two 
moderate sized houses were built in the country last 
year, and this year one will count them. In the town 


.one house has been rebuilt that was better than some 


small jobs, and a little cottage that cost less than $800 
went in. For awhile considerable cement was sold, but 
in a town of 2,000 the cement demand for sidewalks is 
not everlasting. There is of course more or less lumber 
sold for repairs and our coal business is a fixed quan- 
tity; possibly increasing a little.’’ 

Maybe you will see in*this town a prototype of 
yours; if you do not you have reason to feel thankful. 

The time has come when each of the dealers in this 
town wants all the business. Both yards have good 
improvements, all told representing not far from $8,000, 
in the aggregate, I should say. The older dealer had 
the good sense to know that to hold down the business 
of a one-yard town it must be done right, consequently 
he built a good shed, and the last comer built one that 
was a little better. The coal sheds also are of a higher 
grade than is seen every day. 

When the second yard was located free delivery was 
established. The stocks average not far from $12,000 
each, I should say as a rough guess, and it can readily 
be seen that such conditions, considering the volume of 
trade, do not imply any great profit. With an invest- 
ment of $16,000 in stock and yard improvements, a 
business of $20,000 at a gross of 15 percent, and from 
the gross profit to be deducted insurance, taxes, operat- 
ing expenses, depreciation in improvements, on the 
amount left many of us would not think we could sup- 
port our families. If we did they would have to go 
without some of their fine clothes. 


But What Is to Be Done About It? 

That is the question, What is to be done about it? 
The older dealer had his innings before his competitor 
appeared on the scene. He made hay while the sun 
shone. His children, with the exception of a girl of 
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“Easier to take a shine off than to put it on.” 
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15, are out in the world for themselves. From personal 
knowledge I can say that his home is a right com 
fortable one, as I have bunked beneath its roof. Two 
miles from town he has a fine farm of 320 acres, well 
stocked and improved, that is undoubtedly worth $100 
an acre, and his foresight was such that he bought this 
land when it was cheap, something like $16 an aere, if 
I am not mistaken. He also told me he was interested 
in a canning factory. He is rich enough, if only he 
thought so. With the tastes of his little family he 
could sell his farm and yard and live on the interest 
of the money in good shape. That, however, is not the 
way it works. Once a man has been doing a profitable 
business he wants to keep it up until age, or ill health, 
forces him to retire. It’s only the tellows without 
money who think they would retire if they had a few 
thousand dollars. I have thought that way myself 
often. 

This dealer remarked that for years when ‘‘the 
lumber business was a business worth while,’’ as he 
called it, he cleaned up a net profit of 23 percent, and 
if his sales averaged, say $60,000 a year, it is no won 
der he can own a farm and a big slice of a canning 
factory. If 1 could make that amount of money even 
for one year the diamonds on my shirt front would 
blind you worse than they do. With his habits of 
industry and thrift, sitting around his office with time 
to burn after reading a big newspaper, is not the kind 
of picnic he enjoys. An insurance agent would tell 
him that his expectation of life was 14.26 years, and 
to make public his age as near as that, if he were as 
sensitive as some women, or even some men, he would 
give me a blowing up by the first mail. But he has 
not outgrown his desire to get on in the world, and if 
he could take hold and swing the whole lumber and 
coal business of the town as he did of old he would 
feel better about it than he does. 

I know less about the financial standing of the other 
dealer, and maybe if it was my intention to parade his 
affairs in print this way he is glad I do. So far as age 
is concerned I should think an insurance agent might 
tell him that he would be liable to live about twenty- 
three years. When gliding around the town in his 
automobile he pointed out his residence which is a more 
imposing one than I live in when at home. When 
away from home, however, which is most of the time, 
stopping at the crack hotels, it is a different proposi- 
tion. Oftentimes in the larger cities 1 am in hotels 
which cost a million each and then I don’t take a back 
seat for any of them. This dealer also wears a good 
sized diamond for him, and a rating agency sets him 
down at $25,000. But that is no true indication. He 
is worth a good deal more money than that, and | 
would give odds on it. 

His bump of ambition is as large as is that of his 
competitor, and the business of the town is not- larger 
than he would like to swing alone, and even on top of 
that he would like some. He is at that husky age 
in which he enjoys doing things. 

I said to him, ‘‘This would be a pretty good one- 
yard town, wouldn’t it?’’ ‘‘That is just what it is, 
a good one-yard town,’’ he answered. ‘‘Either yard 
here could do all the business and not work itself into 
nervous prostration, either.’’ That is the’ situation, 
but what is to be done about it? 

Both men are firmly established in business. Both 
have good yards, and the business of each is retailing 
lumber. They have comfortable homes, have neighbors 
and acquaintances and do not want to go elsewhere. 
It is dollars to doughnuts that if the sales of the older 
dealer were not to exceed $10,000 yearly he would not 
think of going elsewhere to locate. It is easy guessing 
what is in the minds of some of you—one buy the 
other out! Possibly that might be done, but what 
then? It would be too expensive to run one of the 
yards as a blind, and if one of them should be put out 
of commission it would be nearly as certain as fate 
that another yard would go into the town. As change 
is written on all things, so sooner or later there will 
be a change here, but it would take the seventh son of 
a seventh daughter, born with a veil over his face, to 
accurately predict what it will be. 


Similar Conditions Elsewhere. 


I would file a guarantee that more than one man 
who reads this is in the same fix. Recently, on an 
eastbound train, I met Senator Frudden, of Dubuque, 
who was on his way to New York. I got out earlier 
for breakfast than he did, and on his way to the diner 
he stopped and we chatted for awhile. Asked how the 











“Byery new railroad is followed by the line yard man.” 


business of his line of yards was, he said that while it 
was not raging it was better than he had any reason 
to expect. Reflecting that for the present the tariff 
was settled, and that prosperity is acknowledged to 
be returning, I asked him how that was? Why was 
the business at his yards better than he might expect 
it would be? I was somewhat familiar with the con- 
dition of trade in many sections and such a statement 
as made by Mr. Frudden sounded to me about as a 
hen’s tooth would look. ‘‘ Because the country out in 
lowa, where my yards are located, is so well settled 
up that a large business in retailing lumber can not be 
expected,’’ he said. 

Senator Frudden is a level headed man. His obser 
vations are by no means confined to the lumber busi- 
ness. Touch him on any phase of human affairs and 
he has an opinion regarding them, and one thing | 
like in him is that he doesn’t care who knows it. If 
more of us catered no more to public opinion than he 
does our friends would know better than they do now 
where we stood. About ninety-nine hundredths of us 
wear masks which may not cover all of our face, but 
surely they do a portion of it. 

At the retail conventions I rarely sit down wita a 
bunch of dealers from the older agricultural distriets 
without hearing the talk that there is strong reason 
for the yards in many towns to be consolidated, as 
there is not enough business to go round. Yet notwith 
standing such a reason may exist the record shows that 
the number of yards is not being reduced. 


SEEKING NEW TERRITORY. 

The above observations treat of a feature of the 
retail business that has been acted upon by many lum- 
bermen. It has been a custom of several of the line 
yard proprietors to reloéate in greener pastures. Min 
neapolis is the headquarters of more line yards than 
any other town, probably four to one, and a large 
number of these yards are located in the Dakotas. 
The Lamb company that succeeded the Paul company, 
and finally itself retired from the retail business, sold 
all its yards and established others in that section of 
country. Every new railroad is followed by the line 
yard men who see in the towns along the line virgin 
soil.. The towns themselves must be built up and the 
farming country adjacent has few improvements. 
Towns must be built, farm improvements must be 
made, and both call for lumber. Thus the yards move 
on and on toward the setting sun. There will come a 
time when the jumping off place will be regched, and 
then in the sections which now are peBalases won new 
will be no better territory in which to sell building 
material than is that farther east. 

It is a well known fact that the majority of the 











“Stopping at crack hotels.” 


agricultural towns, having reached a population of a 
few thousand or less, cease to grow to any marked 
extent. There are thousands of them which appear to 
have attained their growth, and many are losing popu- 
lation. The great agricultural state, lowa, as a whole 
is losing. Here and there in agricultural countries 
there is a town that holds a pivotal position, and this 
may hold its own, and possibly grow. A county seat 
stands a good chance for its life, as it draws men from 
all parts of the county who do more or less business 
there, but not all the county seats in Iowa, as well as 
in some of the adjoining agricultural states, have the 
population they had several years ago. 

There is occasionally a dealer who has read the hand- 
writing on the wall. An Ohio dealer had this to say: 
‘A few years ago I caught the western fever and 
thought I might do better out there than here. I had 
Iowa or Kansas in mind, but on closely considering 
the matter I concluded to stay where I am. Ours is a 
manufacturing town, and now I have settled down to 
the conclusion that such a town is the best in which to 
conduct a retail business. Our factories and shops 
employ upwards of 2,000 men, and there is always 
something doing. Neither is a farming trade lacking 
here, as we have considerable of it. I might call our 
trade a mixed one. Right through the panic our shops 
were busy—not driving, as generally they are, but 
busy. I have read that in many of the agricultural 
towns in the west trade came near being at a stand- 
still, and at this distance I attributed it to a lack of 
manufacturing interest. You once said that to do busi- 


ee 


ness a man must be where business is done, 
ing is truer.’’ 

This man hit the nail on the head. In some of the 
older eastern fowns which are supplied with faetories 
and shops it would be surprising to some to see the 
volume of trade that is done in the lumber line. In 
times of general depression everything may become as 
dead as a door nail, but there is always the assurance 
that when business revives, which sooner or later it 
will, the factories will start anew, there being no per- 
manent dead level as there is very liable to be in the 
towns which are supported by agriculture. Reference 
is not here made to the eastern towns in which are 
located cotton factories, the employees in which are not 
made round shouldered by carrying their money home 
on pay days, but those towns which have industrial 
works in which skilled labor is employed. Throughout 
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“It’s only the fellows without money who would retire.” 


Ohio and Pennsylvania there are many of these towns, 
and the shop and factory employees build- homes in 
stead of living in long rows of little cottages, rented 
from the proprietors of the works, as is done in the 
cotton factory towns. 

The argument is used that the farmer, under the 
impulse of the great wave of prosperity that has struck 
him, will build better houses, which to an extent wil! 
undoubtedly hold true. Some of these farmers are 
ambitious to live in better houses, and some of them 
are not. Telephones, free rural delivery and electric 
roads give them a taste of what better improvements 
mean, and in some instances will extend to better and 
more comfortable homes. Others will move to town 
and thus increase the demand for town property. Still 
others, who, were they half millionaires, would plug 
along in the same old rut so far as the building of 
better residences is concerned. Many who came from 
over the sea ved in a very moderate way in their 
native land, and now here when they have a com 
fortable home, painted white, notwithstanding its cost 
was only a few hundred dollars, they are by no means 
ill at ease. Then many a farmer has good reason to 
say, ‘‘I live in a pretty good house now, thank you.’ 

In these older agricultural towns there will always 
be a demand for building material, but to what extent? 
is a question that many a dealer would like to know. 


A PERSONAL OPINION. 

This is a mere personal opinion touching what has 
gone before, suggested by the falling off of trade in 
the older agricultural towns. 

These United States of ours are absolutely great. 
There have been immense chances here and there are 
such chances still. We are growing in population at 
the rate of about 2,500,000 yearly, and as big as our 
states and territories are, comprising more than 3,000,- 
000 square miles, the available area will be pretty well 
filled up in time. The time has already come when the 
least financial flurry that disturbs business throws hun- 
dreds of thousands of men out of employment. There 
are already so many people that they are a very cheap 
commodity. 

The pendulum is slowly swinging toward cheaper 
money and higher living. Only a baker’s dozen years 
ago when I moved from Chicago to lowa to combine 
scribbling and the chicken business I was told that 
every dollar I made out of the measley hens could be 
let at 8 percent. That is enough about the hens, as I 
sank dollars instead of making them. At that time it 
was true, however, that money could be let at 8 
percent, and today it can be had on gilt edged security 
at.514. All over the country, as the states have settled 
up and attained age, this change has been wrought. 
[ expect that my great grandchildren, should I herve 
any, will see money not worth more than 2% percent, 
as it is in the European countries today, and if they 
should be as vigorous as their old granddad I am not 
sure but my grandchildren will see that time. 

We are surely moving toward an age of congestion, 
of concentrated wealth, when the rich will be richer 
and the poor poorer, else history is not a guide, and 
we live as though it would never come. As a people 
we are not content to live comfortably. As old Omar 
says, ‘‘We take the cash and let the credit go.’’ We 
are so anxious to make a show that we buy on the in- 
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stalment plan. There is that five hundred-dollar piano 
in my parlor—but nuff said about that. We ride in 
automobiles which were bought by mortgaging our 
homes. As sure as the sun is not shining this evening 
we will some day be jerked off our perches. Wages, 
owing to the surplus of men, will be lower, and it 
wouldn’t surprise me if I should see the day when, to 
get a job, I will have to work for $2 a week instead of 
$4. If hogs and cattle keep advancing as they have 
done of late, perforce we will be a nation of vege- 
tarians, which no doubt will be as well for us. We 
live too much amid fuss and feathers. We should heed 


the advice of Ben Franklin more and study the fashion 
plates less, ; 

- Put your ear to the ground and see if you don’t hear 
the rumbling from afar. This diminishing of the retail 
lumber trade in the older agricultural towns is a pre- 
lude to what will come, and what in a degree is already 
with us. 

We have been wonderfully blessed, but in part these 
blessings will take wings and fly away. Don’t call me 
a pessimist, for I have more optimism than three aver- 
age men, but it becomes us to look the inevitable 
square in the face. When we know that a tornado is 


coming the longer time we have to dig a hole in the 
ground to escape it the safer we will. be, and when we 
come down té a common" sense way of living we are 
digging that hole. 

These observations are given out as free as the air, 
and I don’t care how many may say, ‘‘O, fudge!’’ for 
I will not hear them. Future generations will remark 


on the conditions which will confront them in a differ- 






ent way than by saying, ‘‘O fudge! ’’ 





GREAT PROBLEMS OF THE RETAIL TRADE. | 


New Contest for Valuable Prizes Announced—How to Handle the Contractors—Advice on Refuse Lumber —An Advertisement 
That Will Move Odd Pieces—Experiences and Expressions of the Retail Trade. 


PROBLEM NO. 4—RELATIONS OF RETAILERS AND 


CONTRACTORS. 


Next comes the contractor problem, and he is a problem good, bad 


or indifferent. 


Those having the highest commercial rating frequently get hard 
up and ask for time on a large bill when it is inconvenient for you 


to give time. 


Those having a limited credit usually are fair pay, but their busi- 
ness also is subject to unforeseen delays which prevent completion of 


the building and payment for the material. 


Those having no moral or financial rating frequently secure contract 
for a building, the owner of which is able and willing to pay. 
Ordinarily the contractor and the independent jobber use 50 percent 


or more of the lumber you sell. 


How do you keep your relations with these three sweet and pleasant 
and at the same time collect your money promptly? 


In the Refuse Lumber contest in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN the second prize has been awarded to A. C. Mar- 
tin, of the Connor Retail Lumber Company, of Neillsville, 
Wis., because Mr. Martin presents an idea and a method 
for disposing of short lengths. Mr. Martin’s letter does 
not cover the ground nearly as thoroughly as many of 
the other letters received, but the advertisement that he 
encloses is so excellent and may be so readily utilized by 
dealers at large, that it presents a practical method of 
moving this stock, and for that reason is of exceptional 
value. 

Mr. Martin’s letter presupposes that his refuse lumber 
is trimmed and put into shape before being offered for 
sale. The most valuable feature of his method lies in 
the fact that he prices it not by the thousand but by 
the fuot. This makes it look like a real bargain, and 
makes it possible to get a profitable price for the lum- 
ber. Lumber priced at $12 or $13 a thousand and ad- 
vertised as refuse would not appeal to the consumer as 
much as short lengths priced by the piece at a higher 
ratio per thousand. 

Mr. Martin’s advertisement will immediately suggest 
repairs and minor improvements, and thereby stimulate 
building. 

At that, Mr. Martin’s advertisement could have been 
made more effective. If his cull inch boards, which 
are presumed to be his refuse lumber sawed into odd 
sizes, had been advertised by the same methods as his 
2x4’s or 2x6’s, that is, by the piece, it is probable that 
a better price than $10 a thousand could have been 
realized for them. ‘They should be advertised not as 
‘*bull pen stock,’’ or as ‘‘dropping of stock,’’ but as 
odd sizes or odd pieces. 

A shoe dealer oftentimes finds himself overstocked 
with certain sizes. His women’s shoes from 344’s to 
5’s and his men’s sizes from 8’s to 10’s have been 
pretty well depleted, while he has standing still and 
gathering dust odd pairs of other sizes. He advertises 
them and moves them off, generally without. serious 
sacrifice of price. There is no reason why a retail lum- 
berman should not follow a similar method in disposing 
of his refuse lumber that has been converted into odd 
lengths. 

Let the retailer anywhere lay all the stress he pleases 
on the fact that the lumber is’ cheap and very little on 
the proposition that the lumber is below grade. If the 
buyer thinks he is getting a bargain he will take chances 
on his own judgment concerning the grade of the lum- 
ber. He will simply get the idea that these are odd 
lengths of good lumber, sold at a bargain because they 
are odd. He will begin to think of a shed he can 
erect, a barn or fence he can build, or a sidewalk he 
ean lay from this stock. The refuse lumber then, instead 
of being an eyesore in the yard or a source of loss on 
the books, becomes a convenience and a source of profit 
as well as an advertisement. Mr. Martin says: 


“Make a Special Sale of This Stuff.’ 


I endeavor to keep this stock down, but, in spite of all, it 
is bound to accumulate during the season. Therefore, I 
make a special sale of this stuff during the fall months, 
advertising it-in the local papers, putting the prices at 
which it is sold opposite each item. I enclose a clipping 
of my ad running this week. You will notice that the items 
are priced by the piece instead of the thousand feet. This 
makes it simple for the customer, as he knows to a cent 





The foregoing is one phase of a manysided relationship. How do 


you gain and retain the confidence and trade of the contractors in 


your locality ? 


What special inducements have you found it necessary to make 
in order to keep his business? 
We want YOUR ideas along these lines. 


We would like a letter, 


long or short, that will set forth your methods so clearly as to enable 


article, $5. 


others to adopt them in whole or in part if they are more suitable 
than the ones now being employed. 

The writer of the best letter, whether it makes a quarter of a column~™ 
or two columns in the American Lumberman, will receive $15. For the 
article of second practical value we will pay $10. For the third 


It certainly is worth while to give this subject enough thought to 


Look! Look! Look! 


We have a considerable stock of various sizes of lumber 
which are droppings from regular grades during the past sea- 
son. This will be sold cheap as per prices named below. 
This stock is suitabfe for framing small sheds and for odd 
repairs about the place. 


Ask for Bull Pen Stock 





2x4-8 ft 7 cts each 2x4-12 ft 11 cts each 
2x4-14 ft 13 cts each 2x4-16 ft 15 cts each 
2x6-8 ft 10cts each 2x6-10 ft 13 cts each 
2x6-12 ft 15 cts eace 2x6-14 ft 18 ctseach 
2x6-16 ft 21 cts each 2x6-18 ft 25 cts each 


Cull inch boards $1 per 100 tt 


Connor Retail Lumber Co. 


181 Neillsville, Wis. 181 





what cach piece of everything that he wants to use will 

cost and looks cheaper than they would if priced, say, $12 

or $13 a thousand feet. A. C. MARTIN, 
Connor Retail Lumber Company, Neillsville, Wis. 





“Gives Me Little Trouble.’’ 

What I do with my refuse lumber and how I keep it 
from accumulating is a question which gives me very little 
trouble, as I find that where all lumber is under cover you 
lose very Jittle by its getting warped or twisted. When [I 
have any scrap lumber on hand watch for a chance to 
unload it if I can not get more than cost for it, but in most 
eases I can get a fair price for it. Sometimes I have to 
carry it for quite a while, but I finally get a customer who 
is willing to pay what it is worth, but before I would let it 
lay around in the way I would sell it for any price I could 
get. JOHN HALLOREN, 

Ottawa, Kan. 


“Bird in the Hand Worth Two in the. Bush.’’ 


In disposing of our broken, warped and otherwise offgrade 
material. and such stock as is ordinarily denominated as 
culls we employ seyeral methods which have enabled us to 
keep such items at a minimum. 

Oftentimes it is advantageous to make a price on the 
same to some carpenter or to someone building who can 
make use of it in a cheap . We do not ordinarily make 
a much lower price than the first cost, as we can dispose 
of it in other ways to more advantage. In doing so, how- 
ever, it is because we would rather have the money to use 
and to turn over a profit in something else rather than to 
hold it for a year or two waiting for an opportunity to 
dispose. of it for a little more money. “A bird in the hand 
is worth two in thé bush.” 

The best and most paying way in our experience is to use 
it in the building of houses for renting, or selling to some- 
one desiring a small and cheap home. As we have a fairly 
steady demand for small places we use it only in houses of 
such a class. Poor material if used with judgment by the 
carpenter can be made to appear as if it were first class. 
This is done by cutting out the defects or where they do 
not impair the strength by a good application of paint. In 
building with such material we aim to use it for the frame- 
work, sheathing, roofing and such places, where it is not 
readily seen. Along with it we use good finish that will 
attract the attention from the poorer material. 

We also have u 
in sheds. When we first started in business we did not 
bave a great deal of shed room, but now we have nearly 


considerable quantities of cull material, , 


enable you to write us a concise statement of what you are doing.. 
Give others the benefit of your ideas and experience. 


our whole yard under cover. Not a shed has been built of 
first class material and we have yet to find why they are 
not as serviceable as those built. of better material. When 
building our men always have instructions to go to the “bone 
yard,” as we call the cull pile, and use all the materiul 
possible from it. Using the warped and cull lumber to 
prevent the rest of our stock from becoming such we find 
most profitable. 

We find our pocket mill an invaluable adjunct in dis- 
posing of the broken and split pieces, as we take those to 
the rip and crosscut saws and there work them into pieces 
that are salable. Many a piece that looks worthless goes 
back upon the pile first class minus a little in width or 
length. By the use of our sticker we run low grade flooring 
full of knot holes etc. into sheathing lath and are thus’: 
enabled to get nearly the cost if not all back. 

To conclude, that which is so worthless as not to be of 
use in construction or salable at a cut price is cut into 
kindling wood and disposed of at so much a load. 

By these means, as stated, we keep the broken and cull 
lumber at a minimum and instead of letting it go to waste, 
turn it back into money, if not at a profit certainly at no 
great loss. H. Hopart Corwin, 

Secretary Corwin Lumber Company, Jackson, Mich. 


“No Reason for Loss.” 


The refuse lumber problem it seems to me should be one 
of small consequence to a wideawake manager. In my yard 
I have what we generally term a cull lumber pile, and any 
undesirable piece of material is taken to this pile as soon 
as found. When I first adopted this method of disposing of 
refuse lumber I kept the material constantly in mind and 
before customers looking for this class of material and now 
instead of looking for a buyer I find the customers anxiously 
waiting for the pile to accumulate. By this method I prac- 
tically keep this class of material eliminated from the yard. 

The quantity may seem small, but I find the sales from. 
this pile amount to sufficient in a year to represent quite a 
sum of money and there is no reason why there should be 
any loss at all from this source. : E. J. KNAACK, 

Manager Warren Lumber Company, Weldora, Colo. 


“Cull Lumber for Good Measure.” 


In order to prevent warps or correct some already begun 
I have built our bins so that the lumber will barely enter 
without unusual force if straight; and if crooked I force 
them in, thus straightening all that crook to one side and 
preventing others from thus warping. I1 know of no prac- 
tical way of preventing all on top the pile from Cuiating, 
but it can be materially helped by — ng piles level. f 
some person wants a piece or two a little above the average 
for some particular purpose I do not hesitate to get it for 
him, provided he is not a “chronic,” but always replace 
everything as soon as I have satisfied my customer. In 
this way I keep the lumber straight and seldom-hear the 
complaint “That that pile seems to have been picked.” 

I would like to-call attention to division of bins we have, 
which do not seem to be in general use, though I have found 
them very convenient. The studding or posts are 53% 
inches, in the clear, apart; bearings every four feet. These 
bins are subdivided for items requiring less than whole bins 
by spiking a 2-4 on the second bearing, below and above, 
and one on the fourth for 12 and 14 feet, and on the fifth 
for 16, 18 and 20 foot material. - If it is impossible to so 
divide the bins that each will have just the desired space, 
surplus space is utilized by piling the amount necessary on 
edge. This not only gives you a close fitting bin, but by. 
placing the first guide on the second“bearing you make 
ingress and egress much easier, and add maferially to the 
appearance of the bins, as ides placed on ithe first bear- 
a, | make them look like small coops. 4, 

have no trouble disposing of what few culls accumulate 
at our yard. If I can get a Sport cut thst is good I ¢ 
get full price for it in most items; or by inquiring the” 
to which a called for article is to be put can uen 
work off some cull by giving a alight reduction in price; 
occasionally I take the liberty of throwing a piece of cull 
lumber on the load of a good customer or one who might be, 
stating that he can have that for-good measure. I find this 
little giving adds friendship and causes customer to grant 
ou are not quite as ‘‘close as the bark on a tree”; and he 


ai Nera: 30 go y more liberal in accepting what he would 


erwise feel an inclination of objecting to. 
“ss , . ., -i, M, Dantpt, Thornton, Wash, 
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GATHERED BY THE GRIM REAPER IN A WEEK. 


Harvey J. Hollister. 


Harvey J. Hollister passed away at his home in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., September 24 at the age of 79 years. Mr. 
Hollister was well known to lumbermen as the treasurer of 
the Fosburgh Lumber Company, of Norfolk, Va., to bankers 
as the vice president of the Old National bank, of Grand 
Rapids, to the railway world as a director of the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana railway, to the manufacturing world as 
the president of the — Barrel Company, treasurer of 
the Grand Rapids Malleable Company and other companies, 
and to the people at large because of the business ability 
which he brought to the administration of the affairs of 
charity organizations, educational institutions and a mass 
of other benevolent work. 

Born at Romeo, Macomb county, Michigan, he made the 
most of the meager opportunities offered in his youth in a 
country village, working hard on his mother’s farm in 
summer and attending school in winter. When 17 years 
old he taught school one winter near Romeo, and then 
secured a position in a dry goods store at Pontiac. Two 
years later he joined his family, which had moved to Grand 
Rapids. In 1853 he became confidential clerk in the banking 
house of Daniel Ball & Co. and later a partner in the firm. 
The troubulous times of 1861 compelled Daniel Ball & Co. 
to close out their business at a great loss to themselves, 
but all their obligations were met in full. M. L. Sweet 
very soon opened another bank, with Mr. Hollister as man- 
ager. This arrangement continued until 1864, when the 
First National bank, of Grand Rapids, was organized and 
the Sweet bank was merged into it and its manager made 
cashier and director. The bank was successful and when 
its charter expired was succeeded by the Old National bank, 
with Mr. Hollister as director and cashier and vice presi- 
dent. He was treasurer of the Fosburgh Lumber Company, 
of Norfolk, Va., and visited the mills two or three times a 
year, taking a genuine interest in them. He had been in 
the northern lumber business practically all his life and 
was interested also in North Carolina pine. He was presi- 
dent of the Grand Rapids Clearing House, a position he held 
since its organization seventeen years ago. Mr. Hollister 
was identified with many of the charitable and educational 
institutions of the state and —, being president of 
the Grand Rapids Charity Organization Society for many 


’ years, and formerly one of the board of control of the State 


Public school. He was trustee of Olivet college, a trustee 
of Butterworth hospital and president of the Michigan 
Social Science Association. He was a strong supporter of 
ihe principles of the republican party and, although at no 
time actively engaged in politics, was closely connected with 
the councils of that party in the state. He was identified 
with the Young Men’s Christian Association since its organi- 
zation, being its president for three years. 

At the funeral, Monday afternoon at the Hollister home- 
stead, all the walks of life were represented among those 
who gathered to pay tribute to his memory. The services 
were conducted by Rev. Dr. Dan F. Bradley, of Cleveland, 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. Eldredge Mix. Rev. Bradley spoke 
the eulogy for the dead. The active pallbearers were friends 
who had received their business training under him: Charles 
F. Pike, A. B. Porter, Frank 8. Coleman, Arthur T. Slaght, 
H. * Woodruff, Robert Speir, Charles L. Grinnell and F. L. 
Perkins. 

The honorary pallbearers were L. H. Withey, Willard 
Barnhart, Henry Idema, William Judson, J. C. Holt, William 
A. Smith, Sydney F. Stevens and William R. Shelby, direc- 
tors of the Old National bank, E. 8S. Fosburgh, of Norfolk, 
Va., and August Blum, vice president of the First National 
bank, of Chicago. Interment was in Oak Hill cemetery. 

In the passing of Harvey J. Hollister it may well and 


truly be said that the financial, commercial, social and re- 
ligious world of Michigan has lost its “Grand Old Man.” 
For fifty years he was a tower of strength and activity 
among his fellow men, never permitting himself to be a fol- 
lower, but always a leader. The character and attainments 
of Mr. Hollister were such as falls to the endowment of but 
few men. Possessed of a genial, happy disposition, with a 





THE LATE HARVEY J. HOLLISTER. 


heart always full of sympathy and kindness for his fellows, 
particularly to those in trouble or misfortune, he seemed to 
derive his greatest pleasure from scattering in his journey 
through life words and deeds and encouragement, comfort 
and cheer to all whose good fortune it was to come in con- 
tact with him. Few men by their lives have exemplified 


in so large a degree the Golden Rule. 


The loss of this genial and exemplary gentleman would 
be a severe loss to any community, but to his host of 
friends it must come as a loss that can not be measured. 
To his immediate family must come much consolation in 
their great sorrow by the priceless legacy which the mem- 
ory of his spotless, gentle and Christian life has left 
behind. 

Surely the world has been bettered by the life of such a 
man. 





William J. Johnson. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 28.—The funeral of William J. 
Johnson, president of the American Lumber Company, of 
Albuquerque, N. M., was held from the Wade memorial at 
Lake View cemetery. Dr. Sutphen, of the Second Presby- 


terian church, conducted the services. Mr. Johnson was 
engaged in the banking business in this city forty years and 
in the early '80s organized.the Cleveland Cedar Company, 
of which he was president twelve years. The business of 
the company was closed in 1906. In 1905 he was elected 
president of the American Lumber Company and a year 
later moved to Albuquerque, where he has since resided. 
Mr. Johnson had been ill for some time and his death, Sat- 
urday, September 25, was not unexpected. 





J. BE. Grace. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., Sept. 27.—J. E. Grace, 35 years old, 
manager for the Lutcher & Moore Turpentine Works, at 
Baylor, died September 23 after an illness of about eight 
months. Mr. Grace was one of the best known turpentine 
operators in the South and a prominent factor in the or- 
ganization of the Turpentine Producers’ Association. He 
was also a member of the Lake Charles Lodge of Elks. 





Mrs. Mary Thiemeyer. 
3ALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 26.—After an illness of several 
weeks Mrs. Mary Thiemeyer, wife of J. H. Thiemeyer, presi- 
dent of the J. H. Thiemeyer Company, box manufacturers, 
died last evening. Mrs. Thiemeyer was 49 years old and a 
native of this city. She is survived by her husband and 
four daughters. 





James Connolly. 

MANISTIQUE, MICH., Sept. 27.—James Connolly, aged 83 
years, well known dealer in timber lands, is dead at his 
home in Marquette, as the resuJt of injuries received a-few 
a oP by being struck by a train as he was crossing a 
trestle. 





Theodore Meyer. 

GREEN Bay, Wis., Sept. 25.—The death of Theodore Meyer 
occurred last night at his home in this city after a linger- 
ing illness. Mr. Meyer had lived in this city for forty years, 
being interested in lumber in Green Bay and vicinity all 
his life. He was 70 years of age and is survived by his 
widow, three daughters and five sons. 





Lenard Robertson. 
M®PMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 26.—While riding on a street car 
September 20 Lenard Robertson, aged 34 years, a timber- 
man of this city, suddenly expired of heart trouble. 





William J. Breen. 

ABERDEEN, WASH., Sept. 24.—William J. Breen, aged 28, 
a member of the Breen Shingle Company, of this city, was 
mysteriously shot at his home on the Newshah river last 
night and died today. Mr. Breen had always slept with a 
shotgun at the side of the bed and it is thought that in 
some manner he jarred the gun so that it was discharged. 








Hubert Turner. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Sept. 28.—Hubert Turner, father of 
J. C. Turner, president of the J. C. Turner Lumber Company, 
and F. G. Turner, of East St. Louis, Ill., died in this city 
Tuesday of last week in a sanitarium after a long illness. 
He was born in Treves, Germany, in 1827, came to this 
country in 1852 and settled in Troy, N. Y. His children 
were born in Troy and he went west in 1868, living in 
Ohio and Michigan. His wife died ten years ago. 
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AN INEXPENSIVE PROTECTION FOR PLANER BELTING, 


Acting on the pertinent advice and suggestions of 
liability insurance companies, many of those operating 
saw mills and woodworking plants have evolved 
methods of minimizing the hazard to life and limb in 
their establishments. This campaign has so much to 
recommend it that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires 
to acquaint its readers, by means of illustration and 
text, with what has been accomplished in safeguarding 
operators of different kinds of machines and also to em- 
phasize the necessity for greater attention to this 
humanitarian campaign, which not only yields dividends 
of lives, arms, hands, feet and legs, but financial returns 
as well. 

At the outset it should be understood: 


First; that the employee can not afford to be in- 
jured; serious injury entailing loss of livelihood. 

Second; that the owner of the plant can not afford 
to injure an employee, because it results in demorali- 





zation of the force and needless expense and litigation 
in settling the case. 

Another saving to be made by the owner of the mill 
comes through the smaller cost of securing liability 
insurance. . 


The Travelers Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., is probably doing more effective work through 
its system of inspection than any other concern writing 
liability insurance. The policy of this company is 
carefully to inspect all risks and to make recommenda- 
tions and suggestions which, if followed, will tend to 


minimize the danger of injury to employees. The rec- © 


ommendations when carried out in good faith usually 
are effective, and the company that safeguards its em- 
ployees in every practical way secures liability insur- 
ance at a lower cost than those who disregard the ad- 
monitions given. The whole question is one of statistics, 
from which certain general averages are made. 








rt 


: ehbs gaive 
PLANER. WITH BELTS AND GEAR ENTIRELY “UNPROTECTED—A SOMEWHAT 
COMMON SIGHT IN WOODWORKING ESTABLISHMENTS. 





GEAR AND SHAFTING. 


The accompanying illustrations show: First, a 
planing machine with belts and pulleys unprotected, 
which, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regrets to say, is a 
somewhat common method of operating them. The sec- 
ond shows crude but effective means of protecting the 
worker from possible injury by being caught in the 
belt or shafting. Boxing in the dangerous parts of 
the mill after the manner shown would not require an 
outlay of more than $5. Stopping a machine, because 
of injury to the workman, alone would probably cost 
more money through loss of product. The employee, if 
seriously injured, might lose several weeks or several 
months’ time and the employer be called upon to pay 
a big doctor bill and probably full wages to the injured 
workman, if an amicable settlement were to be made. 

As a business proposition, the manufacturer should 
not hesitate for an instant to endeavor in every prac- 
tical way to eliminate the possibility of danger. 
tical way to eliminate the possibility of danger to his 
employees. 








A CRUDE, HOME-MADE, BUT EFFECTIVE, PROTECTION FOR GEAR AND BELTING 
ON A PLANER. 5 
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We 
Purchase Outright 


bond issues on timber 
properties in amounts 


from $250,000 to 
$5,000,000. 











@ We are the only 
financial house in the 
United States that 
makes a specialty of 
loaning money to lum- 
bermen on large tracts 
of standing timber. 


CLARK L, POOLE & CO. 


BANKERS 
Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 











TIMBER BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing 
timber desirous of borrowing 
money on same secured by a 
First Mortgage are invited to 
communicate with us. We are 
prepared to finance companies 


which are anxious to obtain ad- 
ditional capital with which to 
operate tracts of timber. 


A. B. LEACH & CO. 


140 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 








Cash for High Grade Timber Bonds 


If you propose bonding your timber, the first 
consideration should be the counsel and advice 
of a banker familiar with your particular 
necessities. We invite your correspondence. 


FARSON, SON & CO., Bankers 





a eae Established Thirty Years 
} od bay: ey Exchange CHICAGO 
cago Stoc xchange 
Chicago Board of Trade NEW YORK 














TO MAKE MON EY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 

he amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 

cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct, 
Send for Wiustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Chicag> 





MACHINERY FIRMS EXPAND. 


Saw Concern Erects Model Machine Shop—Mag- 
nitude of Transmission Company — Butch- 
ers’ Supply House Grows. 


The latest addition to the 50-acre manufacturing plant 
of Henry Di:ston & Sons, Incorporated, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is a 2-story modern and completely equipped ma 
chine shope 180x80 feet. The major part of the walls is 
constructed of glass framing, thus providing an abun 
dance of daylight in every part of the building. 

The equipment includes planers, shapers, lathes, mill- 
ing machines, drill presses, boring mills and grinding 
machines of the latest design, built by the best machine 
tool makers, and capable of duplicating any machine in 
the concern’s manufacturing plant. The heavier ma 
chines are on independent foundations and the lighter 
machines are arranged in the galleries of the shop and 
bolted to the concrete floor. 

Narrow gage railway tracks serve the entire first 
floor, connecting with a railroad spur at the entrance, 
and a 10-ton electric crane, running lengthwise of the 
building, affords facilities for handling material used 
in the shop, serving the machines of the main floor and 
the landing platforms of the second floor galleries. 

The entire plant is operated by electric power, supplied 
by the concern’s central station. Further economy is 
gained by running the various machines in groups. A 
Sturtevant heating and ventilating plant keeps the atmos- 
phere clean and fresh, and preserves a uniform temper- 
ature of 70 degrees, even in the coldest winter weather. 
In the basement, under the office end of the shop, is a 
men’s room, equipped with individual lockers and mod 
ern toilet fixtures. Over the offic? on the first floor a 
reading room will be provided, with all the standard me- 
chanical journals and trade papers for the use of the 
men. 

The whole plant is a perfect example of that enlight- 
ened management that sees in a proper consideration for 
the comfort and health of its employees a manufactur- 
ing concern’s surest method of securing and keeping the 
best grade of employees, and of obtaining from those 
employees their highest skill and most loyal service. 

Running the full length of the roof of the shop is an 
immense electric sign, with 6-foot letters forming the 
words, Disston Saws, visible for miles in every direction. 

The construction and equipment of this shop would 
seem almost to have been accomplished with the motto 
in mind that appears in that concern’s ‘‘ Handbook on 
Saws,’’ and intended to foreshadow its policy: ‘‘If 
earnestness of purpose, coupled with skill, experience 
and modern facilities count, then the Disston brand of 
saws will continue as the standard by which the merits 
of all other saws are judged.’’ 





TRANSMISSION CONCERN OF GREAT CAPACITY. 


The magnitude of the Dodge Manufacturing Company, 
of Mishawaka, Ind., manufacturer of machinery for the 
mechanical transmission of power, is shown by the 
amount of raw material consumed and the finished prod- 
uef annually turned out. 

According to a late statement of the concern, the plant 
covers forty acres of a 6(-acre tract on the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern railroad; it has boilers and engines 
of 1,500 horsepower and electric generators of 250 k. w. 
capacity; it annually consumes 20,000 tons of pig iron, 
7,000,000 feet of lumber, 900 tons of steel and structural 
iron, 6,200 tons of steel shafting and 9,000 tons of coal. 

Its annual product, according to the same statement, 
is 250,000 ‘‘Independent’’ wood split pulleys, 100,000 
‘*Dodge Standard’’ iron split pulleys, 90,000 solid iron 
pulleys, 95,000 hangers, 150,000 bearings of all types, 
4,000 friction clutches and more than 2,000,000 pounds 
of bearing metal. The steel shop in which the Eureka 
water softeners are manufactured is capable of turning 
out annually fifty-two completely equipped machines. 





BIG ST. LOUIS CONCERN DOUBLES CAPACITY. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 27.—The Brecht Butcher Supply 
Company, of St. Louis, one of the greatest houses of its 
kind in the world, has just completed a large addition, 
which will give it almost doubled capacity. Aside from 
the central plant and general offices at St. Louis, the 
concern has branches in Denver, New York, Hamburg 
and Buenos Ayres. 

This institution was established in 1853, and like most 
firms starting in business in those days had a small be- 
ginning. The meat industry was then in its infancy and 
the marketman’s needs, in the way of supplies, were very 
limited; but the meat industry made rapid progress, and 
as the years went by its needs for proper machinery and 
apparatus heaped demand upon the inventive genius of 
the manufacturer. Gus V. Brecht (deceased), founder 
of the Brecht B. 8S. Company, anticipated the needs of 
the butchers and packers, and with great energy, com- 
bined with still greater ability, began to invent anid 
manufacture efficient labor-saving machinery and much 
needed supplies, until, at the present day, the company 
stands in the forefront with a long list of high grade 
goods of ifs own manufacture. ' 

The rapid growth of the business and the desire to 
handle it in an easy and satisfactory manner caused the 
company to establish branches in New York, Denver, 
Hamburg, Germany, and Buenos Ayres, Argentine Repub 
lie. During the last few years the business has inereased 
by leaps and bounds, and already the large factories are 
taxed to their utmost capacity to supply the needs of the 
trade, but the company, with its never ceasing progres- 
siveness, is constantly enlarging its facilities—proceeding 
on a policy that its ability to serve the trade is limited 
only by the trade’s requirements. 


Though the masterful hand of the founder no longer 
holds the helm, his enterprising spirit still prevails and 
the businéss grows in*greatness and with ever increasing 
rapidity. Although.the company manufactures almost 
everything used in the meat business, its refrigerator 
factory has been one of the largest distinct departments 
of its business for several years. This large and well 
equipped factory is devoted to the manufacture of re- 
frigerators for every purpose, market and store fixtures 
and meat blocks. No order is so large but it can execute 
it—no order so small but that the company will give it 
close attention. From the main house and the New York 
and Denver branches a corps of trained salesmen travels 
the entire continent, trade being supplied from the 
nearest point. 


CABLES AT PANAMA. 


American Made Steel Cable Submitted to Exhaus- 
tive Tests in Rock Work Demonstrates 
Its Excellence to Engineers. 





Charles E, Bascom, of the Broderick & Bascom Rope 
Company, maker of Yellow Strand Powersteel cables for 
saw mill and all other purposes, has just returned from 
a European trip, where ke studied general business con 
«litions connected with his line and called on the com 
pany’s foreign sales offices. Just prior to his departure 


























USE OF POWERSTEEL CABLES IN UNLOADING. 
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for Europe Mr. Bascom made a trip to Panama to study 
the construction work on the isthmus. 

- In Panama Mr. Bascom made some interesting photo- 
graphs of the big ditch operations, especially where the 
Yellow Strand Powersteel cables are concerned. The 
government made a series of exhaustive tests of the 
vurious steel cables and Yellow Strand came off with 
fiving colors, Mr. Bascom says. One of the severest 
strains to which a steel cable can be subjected is in 
unloading long rock trains. lt was in this work that 
the Yellow Strand Powersteel cables received the great- 
est test of their efficiency. The accompanying illustra- 
tions show how that long train load of rocks ig unloaded. 


LOGGING RECORDS COMPARED. 


Old Methods of Logging and Record Made by Hand 
and Team in Early History of Lumbering 
Contrasted with Modern Steam Logging. 








In the old days of snow and water logging in New 
Nngland and the Lake states, when logging was the win- 
ter occupation of nearly every farmer and farmer’s boy, 
und the business of getting the logs to the mill was as 
well known in its details and as closely watched by the 
heads of large companies as the manufacture of their 
lumber, much interest was taken in record work. Chop- 
pers strove to get the biggest day’s cut of logs, team- 
sters for the best week’s hauling, or to bank the largest 
luad of the season, and camps to put in the biggest of 
the winter’s scale. Thus a spirit of interest and effort 
in large and fine work everywhere existed, from the road 
monkey to the walking boss. 

What did it mean? That in every hand of a crew 
there was a personal pride at stake. They took pleasure 
in their work and strove not only with strength but with 
spirit, and certainly in the long severe winters an abun- 
dance of both were necessary. As a reward for the mak- 
ing of records it was frequently the custom to give free 
tobacco or wangin bill; and further, a hand, as the 
holder of camp or haul record, never had to go far the 
next season for a job at the highest wages. Further, 
the companies themselves took much pride in record 
work, and in almost all offices could be seen pictures of 
record loads with tables of the count and scale to record 
the achievement. Local papers always lauded the local 
suecess at length. And the practical benefit of all this? 
Simply that the same force of men would produce, 20, 
30 or 40 percent more logs, which meant more than the 
same percent of reduction in the cost of logs a thousand 
feet. 

In recent years, where lumbering has largely moved to 
distant regions with new conditions, this striving for 
records apparently has ceased, and while only a few 
years ago, most of Maine heard of the record of some- 


skidding and loading ever made anywhere. Such a day’s 
run gives a‘figure to be constantly striven for, but is no 
real indication of the regular results that can be accom- 
plished, as for instance, the work with the Kirby Lum- 
ber Company’s 3-line machine, which for four months 
made a daily average of 120,738 feet or about 40,000 
feet to the line. Doubtless it will be interesting to con- 
trast these_results if you are operating in longleaf, with 
your own or with the results to be accomplished with 
uptodate machines. 

Pullboat logging is one of great variety of conditions. 
A statement that the Cypress Lumber Company, Appala- 
chicola, Fla., pulled, October 31, 1907, 52,510 feet of 
gum and cypress a distance of one-half to three-quarters 
of a mile, might therefore be of only general interest to 
pullbcat men elsewhere, but if they were familiar with 
Florida swamps they might judge the proper allowance 
for other conditions. 

Similarly in mountainous regions; yet the possibility 
of pulling 10,000 feet of Appalachian hardwood with 
slack rope at one time a distance of three-quarters of a 
mile and repeating this an average of ten or twelve trips 
a Gay, has perhaps not occurred to the average mountain 
logger. He may be striving to put expensive railroads 
into bodies of timber that might thus be obtained. Again 
it may be of interest to users of inclines to know that 
T. J. Asher & Sons have regularly been pulling timber 
over a mountain 1,300 feet high, pulling up a lineal dis- 
tance of 3,500 feet, and dropping the loads a distance of 
7,200 feet. Such instances show the possibilities when 
suitable machinery is used, and render easy conditions 
which to the uninformed seemed impossible. 

Would it not be well to give to those interested knowl- 
edge of your successes and in return learn of the possi- 
bilities? Tell your men what others are doing, what they 
can do, what they must do. 


SELLING A MILL OUTPUT. 


Grand Rapids Concern Controls a Valuable Stock of 
Hardwoods, Hemlock, Shingles, Lath and 
Similar Requirements of the Trade. 





One of the model lumber yards of Grand Rapids 
Mich., is that of the Mercer & Ferdon Lumber Company, 
which will stand as an example to lumbermen throughout 
the country for its completeness of equipment and con- 
venience of arrangement. Few yards will rank with it 
in the care with which it is kept up. There is no evi- 
dence around the place of waste or disorder. 

The Mercer & Ferdon Lumber Company has the sale 
of the entire output of the D. N. MeLeod Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill at Rixton, Mich. The firm is selling the 
entire MeLeod cut of hardwoods, hemlock, shingles- and 
lath and a large number of satisfied eustomers in Mich 





LUMBER PLANT OF THE MERCER & FERDON LUMBER 


thing over 23,000 feet being hauled on a 4-mile road to 
the landing, if one were to ask about a record day’s 
work for a cypress skidder in Louisiana, gossip would 
give widely different replies. : 

Steam and general power appliances have, of course, 
largely superseded animals and increased the efficiency 
of men in the woods. For instance, in Maine, a single 
eableway yarder with eight men is now doing the work 
of eight teams and twenty men. Throughout the North 
the Lombard sleigh hauler with three men is replacing 
from twenty to seventy horses and their drivers, and a 
winter’s work on an 8- or 10-mile road of over 3,000,000 
feet to the machine is common, and in contrast with the 
old horse records of twenty odd thousand feet, 170,000 
feet were hauled to the landing by one of these machines 
in one train. Yet, in these times of much printing and 
delivering news, how many lumbermen even know of the 
existence of these machines, much less of what’ they 
ean do. 

Would it not be of interest, even great value, to lum- 
bermen the country over to know what their neighbors 
ure doing? How many cypress men know that the Good- 
land Cypress Company on March 19, 1907, with a Lidger- 
wood Cableway skidder, skidded and loaded 119,867 feet 
of logs? Maybe they have beaten that. 

In 1906 an old 2-line portable ground skidder loader 
at the King-Ryder Lumber Company made a yearly aver- 
age of 90,000 feet a day skidding and loading, or 45,000 
feet to the line. This, of course, is nothing compared 
to a single day’s run such us made by a machine at the 
Kirby Lumber Company, Buna, Tex., which, July 11, 
1907, skidded and put on the cars 215,311 feet, or with 
the record of the Great Southern Lumber Company, 
which Friday, August 13, 1909, with one of its large 
combined machines, skidded and loaded 295,500 feet, 
which undoubtedly is the largest record for machine 





COMPANY AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


igan and northern Indiana testify to the quality of the 
McLeod product. The company announces that it has an 
especially good line of hardwood lumber that will be sure 
to interest and please prospective buyers. 

The concern has the facilities to handle this stock to 
the satisfaction of buyers and is able to meet the re- 
quirements of the trade as to price and prompt delivery. 
It possesses the advantage of exceptional shipping facil- 
ities and an office personnel that understands the needs 
and desires of its customers. The stock is a comprehen- 
sive one, capable of supplying orders either large or 
diversified. 





FLOORING THAT WINS COMMENDATION. 


The advertising of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber 
Company, of Hermansville, Mich., in which is shown 
buildings containing flooring furnished by that company, 
has attracted considerable attention and questions have 
been asked of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and of the 
advertiser as to the architects of some of the buildings. 
In response to these inquiries the Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Company gives the following list of buildings 
with the names and addresses of the architects: 

Empire building, Seattle, Wash.; A: Warren Gould, 
American Bank building, Seattle. 

John Thomas building, Minneapolis, Minn.; Harry W. 
Jones, Minneapolis. 

Plymouth Congregational church, Minneapolis, Minu-; 
Shepley-Rutan & Cooledge, Boston, Mass. 

Wisconsin capitol, Madison, Wis.; George B. Post & 
Sons, New York city. 

San Diego high school, San Diego, Cal.; F. 8. Allen, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Syracuse residence, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. Russell, Syra 
cuse. 
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Timber Loans 


E are prepared to make loans in 

amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade, 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 


Correspondence and per- 
sonal interviews invited. 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Waterworks & Sewer 44s 
Twin Falls County, Idaho, Court House 5s 
Mobile, Alabama, Refunding 44s 

River Rouge, Michigan, Sewer 44s 

Monroe, Wisconsin, 5s 

Manistee & North-Eastern Railroad Company 5s 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 











OWNERS 
OF 


STANDING TIMBER 


Desiring to place BONDS secured 
by mortgage on same, are invited 
to communicate with us. 








We Purchase Outright 


CHARLES M. SMITH & COMPANY 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Building 


CHICAGO 










































Caused threugh giving credit to un- 
reliable customers by using our 


BOOK SERVICE 


It keeps you posted regarding the financial standing 
of parties engaged in either the manufacturing, sel! 
ing or buying of lumber products. 
We also have a well organizd 
Law and Collection Department 


at your service every time a customer fails to settle 
his account. We've had over $2 years experience. 


LUMBERMAN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION, 
Established 1876. 


77 Jackson Boulevard, 
CHICAGO. 

116 Nassau Street, 

NEW YORK CITY. 
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Loans To Lumbermen 


On Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time 
In Sums of $200,000 
Or More. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
w CHICAGO. 


Timber Bonds 


We are in the market for desirable 
issues of timber bonds in amounts from 
$100,000 up. We have the best facilities 
and ean refer you to clients for whom 
we have handled timber bond issues 
showing everything satisfactory in every 
detail. We have had experience in this 
class of bonds and know how to arrange 
the business to your best advantage. 
Any inquiries will have our prompt and 
careful attention. 


G. H.GILLHAM 


The Rookery CHICAGO, ILL. 














PACIFIG COAST TIMBER LANDS, 




















BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. I. EWART 


“TIMBER LAND INVESTMENT BROKER 





‘Alaska Building, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 








Timber Lands 


Bought and Sold. 
OREGON TIMBER LANDS A SPECIALTY. 


Cruising done by day or contract. 


Coast Timber & Cruising Co. 


1101-2 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 














B.R.Lewis| TIMBER LANDS 


416 Paulsen Bldg. Pacific Coast, Inland Empire 
SPOKANE :: WASHINGTON and British Columbia 


The Safest Kind of an Investment You Can Make. 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES INCORPORATIONS ETC. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Arkansas. 
Boynton—The Mill Shoals Cooperage Company; S. R. 
Graves, of this city, appointed state agent. 
Pitts—Mitchell Bros. have sold their saw mill. 
Winthrop—D. A. Rimes has been succeeded by the Rimes 
Tie & Lumber Company. . : 
California. 
Hanford—The Independent Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Valley Lumber Company. 


Florida. 


Jacksonville—W. W. Jackson recently engaged in the 
lumber business. 





Georgia. 


Fairmount—The Tolberts McEntire Lumber Company is 
selling out to the Fairmount Lumber Company. 

Pretoria—The Pretoria Saw Mill Company; change in 
ownership. 

Waycross—The Lewis Manufacturing Company recently 
engaged in the lumber business. 


Idaho. 


Clearwater—C. W. Perry has sold his shingle and saw mill 
to Northrop Bros. ? ° 
Illinois. 


Cairo—Solomon Bros. recently entered the wholesale lum- 
ber business. 

Clearing—The Chicago Car & Equipment Company, car 
repairers, recently began business. 

Lincoln—Spellman & Spitly have been succeeded by B. J. 

J. W. Speliman. . 

Peoria—H. C. Beebe will open a millwork factory. 


Indiana. 


Indianapolis—The property of the Standard Veneer Com- 
pany was sold at receiver’s sale to the Gemmer Lumber 


_Company. 


Rochester—F. Brandenburg & Co. have been succeeded by 
Hendrickson Bros. 


Iowa. 


Albert City—The Heck-Hoferer Lumber Company’s yard 
has been sold to W. J. Dixon, of Sac City. 

Epworth—Stocks & McDermott are selling out. 

Newburg—The Newburg Lumber & Implement Company is 
opening a yard. 

Stratford—The Citizens’ Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the’ Williams-Norling Lumber Company. 
7 — & McCready are selling out to J. E. 
‘roth. 

Waterloo—Truman Aldrich will engage in the lumber 
business here. 

Kansas. 


Agra—The Agra Lumber Company has been succeeded by 
Bishop & Hardman. 
Solomon Rapids—Johnson & Thierolf have been succeeded 
by the Johnson & Thierolf Mercantile Company. 
Summertield—H. E. Adams has discontinued business. 
Kentucky. 
Jackson—The Kentucky Timber & Tie Company has dis- 
continued business. : 
Louisiana, 
Eunice—The Berwick Lumber Company is selling out to 
the Morris Jackson Lumber Company, of Shreveport. 
New Iberia—The Broussard Casket & Manufacturing Com- 


pany has been organized to manufacture caskets and pack- 
ing cases. 


, Maine. 
Greenville—William L. Rogers; involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy. 
Maryland. 


Baltimore—The Baltimore Sash & Door Company has 
increased its capital stock from $150,000 to $250,000. 


Massachusetts. 


Beverly—The Dexter Box, Shook & Lumber Company; 
meeting of creditors. t 

Lawrence—Trhe Mitchell & Harding Lumber Company has 
made an assignment to William A. Faulkner, 131 State 
street, Boston. : 

Michigan. 

Birch—The Northern Lumber Company; Rush Culver has 
sold his interest. 

Grand Marais—G. E. LeVeque’s stave factory has been 
taken over by the Grand Marais Mill Company; William 
Leighton,. president; G. E. LeVeque, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, and R. KE. Schneider, secretary and treasurer. 

Hancock—Edward Ulseth, headquarters at Calumet, re- 
cently began business in this city. 

Menominee—The Wolverine Cedar & Lumber Company has 
moved its general office from this city to Sault Ste. Marie. 

Traverse City—The South Side Lumber Company; assets 
sold to the South Side Company. 


Minnesota. 


Nashwauk—The Range Lumber Company, of Chisholm, 
will open a yard in this city. 

Rochester—L. L. Dansingburg will engage in the lumber 
business. ce 

Mississippi. 

Magee—Thames-Magee & Co.; receiver appointed. 

Meridian—The Rickel Furniture Manufacturing Company 
has been succeeded by the Meridian Furniture Company. 

Newton—The Newton Planing Mill has been succeeded 
by the Newton Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 

Missouri. 

Conway—The F. M. Russell Lumber Company recently 
engaged in the retail lumber business. 

Jefferson City—The Jefferson City Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Lee Jordan Lumber Company. 

Kansas City—The J. M. Bernardin Lumber Company re- 
cently began business at 218 Keith & Perry building. 

Kansas City—The Gulf States Lumber Company recently 
engaged in the wholesale yellow pine business. 

Kansas City—The South Side Lumber Company; change 
in stockholders and increase in capital stock from $25,000 
to $50,000. 

Perrin—H. C., Fulkerson and John Shoemaker will open 


a lumber yard. 
New Hampshire. 


Keene—Charles L. Russell & Sons; Charless L. Russell, 
deceased. 
New Jersey. 


Paterson—The Vreeland Lumber Company; Rayton E. 
Horton appointed receiver. 


New York. 


Long Eddy—George Gould has been succeeded by the 
Gould Lumber Company. 

Mottsville—The Sinclair & Allen Manufacturing Com- 
any ; > C. McVey, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has bought an 
nteres' 


& , con 

New York—The Golde Novelty Company ; involuntary pet!- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

New. York—The Quinn Lumber Company has removed {o 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Northport—The C. A. Conklin Mill & Lumber Company 


is selling out. 
North Dakota. 
Beach—W. C. Schultz will open a lumber yard. 


Ohio. 

Bryan—Betts & Parker are selling out to Isaac C. Mills, 

Columbus—Thurman & Reinhard have been succeeded by 
H. J. Reimhard & Co. 

Salem—The Eastern Ohio Lumber & Construction Com- 
pany is closing out its business. 

Youngstown—The Hiwannee Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $250,000 to $500,000. 


Oregon. 


Oregon City—The Greenwood Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Portland—G. Ainslie & Co. have discontinued business. 

Portland—The L. H. Briggs Lumber Company (no yard) 
recently engaged in the wholesale lumber business. 

Portland—The Bohn Lumber Company is out of business. 


Pennsylvania. 


Harrisburg—Benjamin J. Engle will open a lumber yard. 

Moores—H. B. Ward & Co. have been succeeded by Abram 
R. Ward. 

Philadelphia—Paul W. Fleck and Joseph P. Dunwoody 
have formed a copartnership of Fleck & Dunwoody and 
will engage in the wholesale lumber business October 1. 


South Carolina. 


Sumter—The Sumter Lumber Company; C. G. Watson 
elected vice president and general manager. 


South Dakota. 


Witten—The Superior Lumber Company will open a yard 
in this city. 
Tennessee, 


Johnson City—The Bradshaw Lumber Company has re- 
moved to Unicoi. 

Memphis—The Standard Furniture Company, of Nash- 
ville, has opened a branch warehouse in this city. 


Texas. 


Brownsville—The Snyder-Mason Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company has been succeeded by the Brownsville Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company. 


Virginia. 
West Point—The West Point Veneer Company has been 
succeeded by the West Point Panel Company. 


Washington. 


Bellingham—The Export mill owned by the Puget Sound 
Mills & Timber Company is for sale. 

Mukilteo—The Mukilteo Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Crown Lumber Company, of San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Napavine—Osborn Bros. are now S. M. Osborn. 

= Iowa Lumber Company; J. S. Carman ad- 
mitted. 

Seattle—The ‘Tyee Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $3,000 to $100,000. 

Wisconsin. 

Madison—The Constantine Manufacturing Company has 
increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $50,000. 

Milwaukee--The W. E. Allen Company has changed its 
name to the George Eller Lumber Company. W. E. Allen 
has disposed of his interest. 

Wyoming. 

Powell—R. H. DeBord is selling out to the Templeton 
Lumber Company, of Laurel, Mont. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Alberta. 


Claresholm—William Moffatt & Sons are selling out to 
the Pioneer Lumber Company. 

Montreal—The Mount Royal Box & Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Company; voluntary liquidation. 


INCORPORATIONS. 








Arkansas. 

Fort Smith—The Arkansas Coffin Company, authorized 
capital $20,000. 

Kort Smith—The Fort Smith Lumber & Land Company, 
authorized capital $100,000. 

Connecticut. 

Hartford—The Lettenborn Woodworking Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000; Louis F. Lettenborn, Charles M. 
Joslyn and William G. Hungerford. 

; Georgia. 

Dahlonega—The Ulysses Timber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $25,000; George T. Bissell, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. G. 
Raymond, Martin Nelson and others. 

Idaho. 

Sandpoint—The E. T. Chapin Company (cedar products), 
authorized capital $25,000; E. T. Chapin, R. Spring and 
G. W. Roberts. : 

Indiana. 


Clayton—The Clayton Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $12,000. 

Kansas. 

Solomon Rapids—The Johnson & Thierolf Mercantile Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000. 

Kentucky. 

Louisville—The Kentucky Rim & Shaft Company, author- 
ized capital $24,000; Henry F. Donigan, William Garland 
and M. R. Garland. 

Owensboro—The Barnes-Kelly Manufacturing - Company, 
authorized capital $25,000. 

Louisiana. 

Alexandria—The Lena Improvement Company, authorized 

capital $50,000. (Saw mill at Lena.) 
Maine. 

Portland—The Panama Rubber, Fruit & Lumber Company, 

authorized capital $2,500,000; H. L: Cram, president. 
Massachusetts. 

Oxford—The L. D. Durant Company (boxes), authorized 

capital $50,000. me 
Michigan. 

peiee “Eke Kitenaat Lumber Company, authorized capi- 

ta 7 


Pent “he Iron Range Lumber,& Cedar Company, au- 
thorized capital $40,000. r 

Traverse City—The South Side ‘Company (lumber), au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 
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Mississippi. 


Newton—The Newton Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
thorized capital $50,000. 
New Jersey. 
Newark—The Georgia-Jersey Lumber Company, authorized 
pital $25,000 ; Edward E. Turner, William F. Steel, George 
Toszel, Philip Elliott and George W. Harrison. 
Newark—The Sirota-Kronenberg Sash & Door Company, 
thorized capital $25,000; Hyman Sirota, Sarah Kronenberg 
nd Jacob Grossman. 
New York. 


New York—The North American Hardwood Timber Com- 
uy, authorized capital $300,000. 
North Carolina. 


Fayetteville—The Russeil Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000. ’ 
Ohio. 


Cincinnati—The Asher Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
ial $10,000; C. J. Johnson, Charles N. Asher, John D. Serena, 
:. Kramer and W. P. Hohmann. 

Cincinnati—The Columbia Timber & Milling Company, au- 
thorized capital $500,000. 

Cincinnati—The Compressed Wood Preserving Company, 
authorized capital $250,000; George C. Schneider, Henry 
Vogel, H. W. Weisbrodt and others. 

Cleveland—The United States Timber Company, authorized 
capital $150,000; J. G. Fogg, E. R. Poulsen and G. A. Scovill. 


Oregon. 


Portland—The Bramball Logging Company, authorized cap- 
ital $5,000; J. N. Bramball, A. W. Lambert and George F. 
Price. 

Portland—The Weber Company (lumber, real estate etc.), 
authorized capital $10,000; W. J. Weber, Mary E. Weber and 
A. E. Gebhardt. : 

Pennsyivania. 


Philadelphia—The Bow-Martin Moulding Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000. 


Rhode Island. 
Providence—The Perkins Bros. Company, authorized capi- 
tal $25,000. 
Texas. 


Quanah—The Quanah Planing Mill Company, authorized 
o— $2,500; Fred Chase, C. M. Hall, Tom Clayton and 
i’. W. Cole. 

Shiner—The Shiner Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$10,000. 

Virginia. 

Norfolk—S. R. Lown & Son, Incorporated (lumber), au- 
thorized capital $25,000; S. R. Lown, president ; C. B. Gibbs, 
vice president ; IF’. R. Lown, treasurer, and J. T. Basey, sec- 
retary. 

Norfolk—The John F. Wilts Company (lumber), authorized 
capital $15,000; John F. Wilts, president. 

Pennington Gap—The Stone Mountain Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; H. C. Joslyn, Jonesville, Va., 


president. 
Washington. 

Stanwood—The Cedarhome Logging Company, authorized 
capital $4,000; J. C. Casperson, Lars Ramsey, Edward Mil- 
ler, Christ Stormo and Anton Johnson. 

Tacoma—tThe Midland Shingle Company, authorized capital 
$4,000 ; Samuel L. Smith, R. C. Bacon and George H. Reed. 


West Virginia. 


Vrinceton—The Virginia Supply Company (lumber, con- - 


tracting etc.), authorized capital $10,000; Hoge Mason, 
George N. Speiden, of Bluefield, W. Va., and others. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Arkansas, 


Atkins—J. H. Fry, of this city, and J. W. Fry, M. M. Fry 
und W. C. Fry, of Lynnville, Tenn., have bought 2,400 acres 
of land and will establish a hardwood mill. 


California, 


Eureka—The Big Lagoon Lumber Company will at once 
erect a large saw mill on the Pacific coast, on Big Lagoon, 
north of Trinidad. Fg 

Idaho. 


Lewiston—The Craig Mountain Lumber Company will 
spend approximately $1,000,000 on Craig mountain in the 
vicinity of Winchester in the erection of one of the largest 
and best equipped mills in the northwest, machinery for 
which has already been ordered. 

Illinois. 


Kankakee—The Kankakee Lumber Company has a large 
shed under construction. The entire yard is also being 


fenced. 
Kentucky. 


_ Louisville—The Kentucky Rim & Shaft Company, recently 
incorporated, is planning to construct a large woodworking 
establishment for the manufacture of wagon and carriage 


woodwork. 
Louisiana. 


Lena—The Lena Improvement Company, recently incor- 
porated, will build a $50,000 saw mill soon. 


Michigan. 


_ Vermontville—The Vermontville Lumber Company is build- 
ing a long stretch of sheds for storing lumber in the rear 


of their oftice. 
Minnesota. 


__Virginia—Work on the erection of the planing mill of the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Company will be started soon, all 
the plans having been completed. It will be 256x356 feet, 
with a steel dry room 150 feet square. 


Texas, 


_Browndel—The Kirby Lumber Company will erect a mill 
with a daily capacity of 65,000 feet of lumber. 

Orange—The Orange Saw Mill Company will enlarge its 
plant, doubling its capacity, and will install an engine and 
cut dimension lumber only. 


Washington. 


Aberdeen—Changes and improvements to the extent of 
several thousands of dollars are to be made immediately at 
the mill of the Anderson & Middleton Lumber Company. A 
concrete, fireproof, 5-partition dryhouse will be built. All 
the present smoke stacks will be removed and one stack 76 
inches in diameter by 110 feet in hight will do the work for 
all. Six electric motors will be installed. 


CASUALTIES. 


Arkansas, 


Texarkana—The National Lumber & Creosoting Company's 
plant was burned September 20, together with $25,000 worth 
< Aan i) a loss of about $99,000. The plant will 











California. 


Tuolumne—Fire in the lumber yards of the West Side 
Lumber Company September 17 destroyed a kiln of dry lum- 
ber and a Storage shed, with a loss of $30,000. 


Florida. 


Alton—Fire which visited the large electric saw mill of 
the Dowling Lumber Company September 22 did $10,000 
damage. The power house and engine room were burned. 
Insurance, $85,000. ‘ 

Dupont—U. J. White’s saw mill was destroyed by fire 
September 11. The planing mill and barrel factory were 
saved. 

Tampa—Fire September 23 destroyed the plant of the 
Tampa Havana Lumber Company and many thousand feet 
of lumber in the yards in the government section, with a 
loss to the lumber company of $100,000. 


Indiana. 
_ Indianapolis—G. P. McDougal & Son suffered a loss by 
fire recently. F 
Maine. 
Lincoln—The saw mill of the J. J. Neary Box & Lumber 
Company was destroyed by fire September 10, causing an 
estimated loss of $25,000. The mill will be rebuilt. 


Maryland. 
Arlington—C. T. Cockey, jr., had a fire recently. 
Michigan. 
Milford—Fire recently visited the plant of P. Byrne. 
Oregon. 


Woodville—The saw mill of the Woodville Mill Company, 
on Evans creek, was destroyed by fire with a loss of $10,000. 
The mill will be rebuilt. 

Pennsylvania. 

New Castle—Fire at the planing mill of the New Castle 
Lumber & Construction Company destroyed the mill, causing 
of loss of $14,000, with $8,000 insurance. 

Texas. 
Grand Prairie—G. W. Owens was burned out recently. 
Washington. 

Tacoma—The Gamer Manufacturing Company’s plant was 

totally destroyed by fire September 25, entailing a loss of 


between $25,000 and $27,000, with insurance of about $7,000. 
The plant will be rebuilt. 





LUMBER COMPANY WINS INSTEAD OF LOSING. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 25.—It has been erroneously 
stated in these columns that the Craig Mountain Lumber 
Company has lost out in the suit brought against it by 
the Northwestern Lumber Company to condemn certain 
lands for a millsite and pond. The facts in the case 
are directly to the contrary, the Craig Mountain Lumber 
Company winning out in the litigation, and is now pro- 
ceeding with the construction of the railroad into its 
timber and millsite, which will be ready for the laying 
of steel within sixty days, after which the construction 
of the saw mill will begin. Judge Steel ruled that he 
had jurisdiction in this case, which was one of condemna- 
tion proceedings of Indian allottments of land. He re- 
served his decision as to the vital point in the contro- 
versy, which was the right of the Northwestern Lumber 
Company to condemn lands of the Craig Mountain Lum- 
ber Company for millsite and pond. September 11 he 
rendered his decision denying the Northwestern Lumber 
Company the right to condemn these lands for its mill- 
site and pond purposes, claiming that a ‘‘ public use’’ 
was not shown and giving that as his reason for the 
decision. 

The Craig Mountain Lumber Company has let the con- 
tract for the construction of six miles of railroad to the 
millsite, to be completed within sixty days, and as soon 
thereafter as the steel can be laid materials for the con- 
struction of the mill plant will be taken to the site, and 
it is expected that the mill will be ready for operation 
early next spring. 

C. P. Lindsley, of Spokane, is vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Craig Mountain Lumber Company, 
with offices in the Peyton block, and E. H. Van Ostrand, 
of Antigo, Wis., is president. He is a lumberman and 
logger of years of experience. Mr. Lindsley is well 
known in the Inland Empire territory from his connec- 
tion with Lindley Bros. Company, extensive producer of 
cedar posts and poles. He is also vice-president of the 
Panhandle Lumber Company, and built its plant at 
Spirit Lake, Ida. He severed active connection with that 
company, of which he was general manager from its 
inception, last spring, to take up the Craig Mountain 
Lumber Company proposition, which is. now being worked 
out to a successful conclusion. 





TEST CASE PENDING INVOLVING LUMBER 
INTERINSURANCE COMPANIES. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Sept. 28.—The recent suits against 
insurance companies, filed by the Attorney General of 
Mississippi and the district attorneys of several districts, 
in which penalties aggregating millions of dollars are 
asked, recall the fact that a test case involving the 
lumber interinsurance companies is now pending in the 
Mississippi supreme court, the complainant being State 
Insurance Commissioner Henry. The suit was brought 
in Meridian against the Manufacturing Lumbermen’s 
Underwriters’ Company, an agent of the defendant 
company being charged with writing insurance without 
-securing license and with other violations of the state 
insurance law. ‘The action was defended on the con- 
tention that the company, being operated on the mutual 
plan and confining its business strictly to lumbermen, 
was exempt from the supervision of the insurance com- 
missioner and from paym-nt of the fees and license 
demanded of the old line companies. In the lower court 
the defense was successful, the company’s agent being 
discharged and the court sustaining the plea that his 
company was not liable under the law. It is reported 
that the recent convention of insurance commissioners, 
held at Colorado Springs, adopted a resolution intro- 
duced by Commissioner Henry, declaring that interinsur- 
ing concerns should not be allowed to solicit insurance 
except under the supervision of the state insurance 
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Monroe and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surpius & Profits, $400,000. 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and soucits the accounts of 
corporations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Pres NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, 
HENEY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS, FERNALD, Ass’t Cashier. 
. COLLIN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier. 








| Money to Loan 


Secured by Bond Mortgages 
on Standing Timber 








DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Capital - - - - - - = $ 500,000.09 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - $1,100,000.00 








Experienced in Timber Mortgages Securing 
Bond Issues. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 























[-auprrons AND AccoUNTANTS _ | 





| is YOUR BUSINESS 
100% PRODUCTIVE? 


—Our latest systems of modern accounting put you in in- 
stant touch with every phase of your business— 

—Lay before you in black and white an accounting of 
every penny— 

— Cause to stand out in quick relief the wastes, excessive 
costs, leaks—every factor that may be at present a constant 
if insidious drag and drain on your resources and business. 


MARK SUMMERS & CO. 


Public Accountants and Auditors 
Corn Exchange Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 





What’s Your Worth? 


Any may be asked just this i our banker or 
wy deo A ar fire, by an pb ae adie ee 
i i plans piled for reference, 
which. will tell you in figures the exact valuation of your plant, 
BOOKLET AND NAMES OF PATRONS FREE FOR THE ASKING 


COATS & BURCHARD COMPANY, 
& PUBLIC APPRAISERS, 
159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 








Cooper, TEMPLE @ Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
INDUSTRIAL COUNSELORS AND 
ECONOMISTS 
CHICAGO—First National Bank Bidg. 
MILWAUKEE—Wells Bidg. MINNEAPOLIS—Lumber Exchange 
ST. PAUL—Germania Life Bidg. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
th book “Realm of the er.”” 

ill be found in tee. address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 816 

Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Established 1883 


THE CYPRESS LUMBER CO. 


APALACHICOLA, FLA. 
wome GULF CYPRESS 
ALSO 
YELLOW PINE, POPLAR 


COTTONWOOD, RED GUM 
Especial attention given to carload orders for 


YELLOW PINE FLOORING, CEILING and FINISH 


We Solicit your orders for car or cargo. Boston Office, 
SHIPMENTS BY RAIL AND SEA, 88 Broad Street 























Piles and Hewn Ties for ie 


WE can make this material of all kinds. and in 
any quanity, to meet any specifications, and 
give prompt delivery and good service. Write us 
and let us get acquainted with each other so we can 
do business when you are in the market. 
We also make a specialty of strictly NUMBER 
ONE DEAD HEART LONG LEAF YEL. 
LOW PINE TIES. 





Genesee Lumber Company 
GENESEE, LOUISIANA. e 


C. D. Benedict & Co., 


PEORIA, ILL. 








Nothing but 


YELLOW PINE 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Chicago Office, Southern Office, 
1240 Old Colony Bldg, Hattiesburg, Miss. 








Tennessee Red Cedar 
POSTS, POLES AND PILING 


Write us for prices 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Company 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











EGYPTIAN BOX & PLANING MILL CO. 


Specialty: Milling in Transit, 
Surfacing and Resawing. 


Office, 2301 Commercial Ave., CAIRO, ILL. 








BUNGALOWCRAFT. 


By H. A. Eymann. Oblong 71%4x10 inches, 120 
pages. This book by a well kmgwn California 
architect gives illustrations and ffoor plans for 
about fifty bungalows, mostly one-story but some 
a story and a half or two-story, and running in 
size from three and four rooms up. Most of the 
plans are for an average sized family, and for 
moderate cost construction running $3,000 or 
under. The plans are all adapted for cold as well 
4 warm climates and are intended for use any- 
where. 








The bungalow type of cottage is increasing in 
popularity, and this book appears a valuable one 
for the builder and contractor, and for the retail 
lumberman who is often called upon for advice in 
the choosing of house plans. We have therefore 
placed this book in stock in the regular publisher's 
edition, paper covers, which will be sent postpaid 
at the publisher’s price, $1; and also have bound 
an edition of the book in handsome, durable 
linen canvas crash covers, which can be obtained 
only from us, and which will be sent postpaid 
for $1.50 a copy. 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








STEADY TREND TOWARD PROSPERITY IN SOUTH. 
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Lull Resulting from Hurricane Slight and Temporary—Car Shortage a Big Factor — South 
American Trade Maintains High Level—United Kingdom Stocks Reduced. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 

Lake CHARLES, La., Sept. 28.—The principal demand 
is from the railroads and the export trade. Dimension 
stock and heavy timbers are bringing good prices, but 
it is not every mill that is in a position to cater to this 
class of business. 

Many mills having orders to fill are hampered by @ 
ear shortage. The railroads are offering no encourage- 
ment and it probably will result in the matter being 
brought before the state railroad commission. 

Cypress mills in the southeastern part of the state 
were doing a good business until the storm of last week 
swept over that part of the state, and as a result many 
of the large plants are out of commission and will be 
for several weeks until repairs can be made. 

Lumber mills in the northern part of Calcasieu parish 
are figuring on reducing time to four days a week. The 
two mills at Oakdale are still running full time, but are 
expected to announce curtailment at an early date. The 
Long-Bell mill at Woodworth, a few miles north of Oak- 
dale, is running but four days. The new mill of the 
Hurricane Creek Lumber Company, a few miles south of 
Oakdale, will begin operations in a few days. The 
Buckley Lumber Company, a few miles west of Oakdale 
on the Santa Fe, will have its new mill ready to start 
inside of thirty days. 

J. A. Bel has not been in good health for more than 
a year and lately has been confined to his home. 

E. W. Brown, general manager of the large cypress 
plant of Dibert, Stark & Brown, and J. W. Link, general 
manager for the Miller-Link Lumber Company, have 
returned from a trip through the eastern part of this 
state, where they saw some of the ravages of the recent 
hurricane. They say that the cane crop practically has 
been ruined. At the lumber town of Donner sixty-one 
houses were damaged and the contents of the mill yard 
blown away. The mill at Donner was unroofed and 
otherwise damaged. The damage to the Lutcher-Moore 
plant at Lutcher was heavy. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New Orieans, La., Sept. 29.—So far as demand is 
concerned the market seems to be improving. Cypress 
quotations are steady and yellow pine prices are re- 
ported firm, advances having been registered on a num- 
ber of items. 

Car supply is no better, but the mills west of the river 
seem to be getting the worst end of the shortage. The 
feature of the cypress market is the rapidly developing 
demand for lower grades, which have been of com- 
paratively slow sale for months. Thousands of standard 
pecky cross ties are going into Mexico, being shipped 
via the Wolvin steamship line to Vera Cruz, through J. H. 
& W. Steele, steamship brokers. The Wolvin line ships 
are taking an average of 6,000 ties at each sailing, and it 
is understood the movement will continue for some time, 
the mills on the Texas & Pacific furnishing the bulk of 
the stock. The Southern Pacific mills probably will 
clean up their tie stocks also, as it is declared that 
requisitions from domestic roads are unusually heavy. 
Other low grade stock is moving into the North and East. 
Cypress men figure that it is taking the place of poplar 
for some uses. If the demand is maintained, millstocks 
will be as badly broken on the low grade side as they are 
in the uppers. 

Call for yellow pine yard stock continues brisk and 
railroad and car companies are taking a lot of car and 
railroad material. Export demand has steadily bettered 
and the price has taken some of the benefit. Of late the 
trade on the other side has quietly been trying to place 
orders for spring deliveries. at prevailing quotations, 
but the mills; as a rule, are unwilling to commit them- 
selves so far ahead. 

On account of the recent storm mill plants in the 
cypress belt have been forced to close down for repairs. 
Some have already resumed, while a few may not start 
their saws in thirty days. This enforced curtailment of 
cut will be felt a little later, as millstocks even now are 
badly broken and the manufacturers had contemplated no 
further curtailment in the face of improving business. 
The effect will not be felt so soon in yellow pine, but it 
is likely to be greater when it comes. Over a limited 
area a great amount-of timber was felled. Much of it 
probably will have to be manufactured at once, in order 
to save it. 

There is talk of portable mills being put in to work 
it up, and in that event a great deal of stuff may be 
forced upon the market. On the other hand, some of the 
concerns which have sustained the heaviest damage are 
strong enough to hold their product for the price, and 
probably will ‘‘salvage’’ their down stuff, wherever 
conditions are favorable, in the log, stripping the logs 
and putting them into the water, to be sawed at leisure. 
By this method six or eight months’ delay may be 
gained and the stuff worked up gradually. 

Foreign buyers, recalling the experience of 1906, when 
much down timber was dumped into the export market, 
are reported to be watching developments closely, in the 
hope of forcing down the price. But this year the bulk 
of the down timber is in territory where the mills have 
hitherto paid little attention to export business and 
sawed their lumber for the domestic market. It may 
be some time before any accurate line can be got on the 
effect of the hurricane, as it will depend altogether upon 
the real extent of the damage and the attitude of the 
companies which are the heaviest sufferers from the blow. 


Assistant Secretary Palmer, of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, has been advised that the French 
duties on lumber and timber have been advanced, effect- 
ive November 1. No particulars have been obtained, for 
even the French consul is without information. — Mr, 
Palmer understands that pine principally will be affected 
by the advance, and that it will be equivalent to 15s 
a standard on that wood. It is supposed that the advance 
will be made through the maximum and minimum tariff 
arrangement. 

The Genessee Lumber Company, Hammond, announces 
that it will resume its cut Wednesday. 

The Great Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, 
has decided to install the monorail system in its plant 
and yards, to replace its present transfer car system. Only 
three yellow pine mills in the state have adopted the 
monorail device as yet—the Grant Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, at Selma; Gulf Lumber Company, at Fullerton, 
and one of the Tremont Lumber Company’s plants. It is 
understood that the Chalmette Cypress Company will 
install the monorail system in the plant now building at 
Chalmette. : 

The Greenlaw Lumber Company, at Ramsey, resumed 
last Wednesday, after a shutdown of two weeks for 
repairs. Last week’s storm caused very slight damage 
to the plant, which was repaired within thirty-six hours 
after the blow. 

The National Lumber Exporters’ Association will move 
its offices October 1 from the Hibernia building to 512 
Macheca building, Canal street. 

H. M. Cotten, Cotten Bros. Cypress Company, Morgan 
City, was in New Orleans recently. He reported that the 
main damage sustained by Atchafalaya lumbermen was in 
loss of logs in the water, which were swept away by the 
winds and high water. 

Pearl Wight, of Woodard, Wight & Co., who has been 
spending the summer at Poland Spring, Me., is on his 
way home. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MosILE, ALA., Sept. 28.—The South American trade 
continues to be good and many of the mills are cutting 
exclusively for this trade, and are loaded up on orders, 
notwithstanding the great traffic which has been done 
with River Plate ports. This trade promises to wind 
up the year far ahead of all previous years since the 
establishment of the lumber trade between South Amer- 
ica and the Gulf. 

From January 1 up to and including last week the 
aggregate of exports from the Gulf ports to the ports 
of the River Plate section has been 216,647,688 feet 
of yellow pine, an amount which is more than 25,000,000 
feet in excess of the entire outgo for the twelve months 
of the previous year. In spite of this, fresh inquiries 
are noted in this trade from week to week, and the end 
does not yet appear to be in sight. 

Prices have shown marked strength, too, during the 
last week or two, brought about the well filled order 
books of the mills catering to this trade and the con- 
stant influx of new proposals in the various branches 
of the yellow pine trade. Several mills which hereto- 
fore have catered almost exclusively to this South Amer- 
ican trade and to cutting schedules therefor, have ac- 
cepted carsill orders, of which there is a large volume 
now placed and in the market. 

The English market for prime lumber appears to be 
looking up, the consumption during the last month having 
shown material increase. Prices are also advancing, 
£18 5s a standard being offered, with possibilities of 
further advance. Prices have been firmly maintained in 
transactions between manufacturers and shippers at the 
Gulf ports, and even show improvement, the former mark 
of $33 for 11-inch and up having been passed by several 
notches in recent contracts and proposals. 

As outlined in this correspondence for two or three 
weeks, the sawn timber market on the Gulf continues to 
show great strength and an advancing tendency. There 
has been another marked advance noted in the Mobile 
market within ten days, sales of timber of 3214, eubi 
feet average being recorded at 24% cents and timber o! 
2744 cubic feet average at 2414 cents. Everywhere there 
is a scarcity of supply apparent, the accumulated stock: 
at most of the Gulf ports having been cleared away b: 
the recent and continued heavy outward movement 0! 
sawn timber. There have been very few arrivals to take 
the place of the stock exported, so it may be said tha! 
the Gulf ports are practically bare of timber in quantity. 

Advices from Liverpool and Manchester show a smal! 
reduction in stock during August, which is reported as 
517,000 cubie feet at Liverpool and 751,000 cubic feet at 
Manchester. Consumption in August was 38,000 eubi 
feet more than for the same month of the preceding 
year. London reports an increase of 42,500 cubic feet 
in consumption in August. Firm quotations are reporte: 
for future delivery. The amount of business offering 
from abroad is not large and transactions are restricted 
by the disinclination of buyers to meet the advances in 
prices which are necessarily asked. 

The largest items of the outward movement the last 
week were a cargo for Genoa by H. Baars & Co., of 
Pensacola, Fla., one from Mobile for the United King- 
dom by the Chicago-Gulf Export Lumber Company, and 
some good sized shipments from Port Arthur for London 
and for Ferrol, Spain. The aggregate of exports for the 
week exceeded by far that for the same week of last year. 

In the West Indian trade there is a scarcity of stock 
apparent in the accumulating of supplies for shipment 
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to the islands, and accordingly prices for these schedules 
are very firm. Exporters are obliged to take this into 
consideration. High freights also apply in fixing the 
cost to West Indian buyers. The advance in prices for 
Wes: Indian schedules is being accepted, though with 
some reluctance on the part of the buyers, and the 
amount of business which is under contract appears to be 
steadily growing. Inquiry is also fair in extent, and 
the indications favor a better trade during the fall 
months than has been effective so far during this year. 

Tonnage is being sought for cargoes aggregating 2,- 
500,000 feet for Trinidad, whither the outward movement 
of ihis year has been much under the record established 
in the previous year. Several orders are in effect for 
Martinique and two or three for Barbadoes. Hayti and 
San Domingo also appear in the list. There is a demand 
for Cuban tonnage in considerably larger volume. Lower 
ideas of freights are suggested for October loading and 
beyond, 

The outward movement to Cuba during the last week 
amounted to 2,600,000 feet of yellow pine, chiefly by the 
Munson line steamers from Mobile. The Bay Shore Lum- 
ber Company cleared a cargo for Ponce, Porto Rico, and 
the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, of Moss Point, 
Miss., cleared a cargo for Kingston, Jamaica. 

In the interior trade most encouraging advices come 
from all the chief centers of the yellow pine trade. The 
demand is steadily growing and prices are buoyant, with 
orders difficult to place upon the present standard of 
values. Wholesalers are in some straits to cover their 
requirements owing to the fact that the mills are over- 
stocked with orders for the present and indisposed to 
accept any more orders for advance delivery. Interrup- 
tions to shipments through car shortage are almost cer- 
tain in the early future. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HartiespurG, Miss., Sept. 26.—There has been very 
little change in the market conditions during the last 
week. The advance in prices seems to be permanent as 
the demand continues strong and mills are having a 
hard time to give prompt shipments on the orders booked. 
Fancy prices are being offered for heavy timbers, car 
material, and all railroad stock, to the mills able to 
deliver the goods on short notice. 

Owing to the fact that nearly all mills are running 
full time, and manufacturers are holding firmly to the 
new lists, the retail yard people with stocks below normal, 
who have been trying to persuade themselves as well 
as others, that the recent advances were only temporary, 
see their mistake, and are endeavoring to place orders 
at the present prices for their fall business. The most 
important feature of the wholesale business is where 
to buy as there is no trouble to get orders. 

James Ramsay, general manager yellow pine depart- 
ment of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 
Chicago, Ill, has just left the city after a visit with 
his southern agent, C. C. Arnett. Mr. Ramsay also 
visited the company’s branch offices in Georgia and 
Alabama, 

N. C. Cordell, who has been in the city for the last 
week looking after the affairs of the John H. Noble 
“Lumber Company, has returned to the general offices 
at Pittsburg, Pa. Mr. Cordell before leaving secured 
the services of J. RK. Dunham as buyer to cover 
Louisiana, and part of Mississippi, placing T. M. 
Derickson in active charge of the Hattiesburg office. 

C. C. Vaugn, eastern representative of the Marbury 
Lumber Company, of Marbury, Ala., will be in the 
ffattiesburg territory about thirty days assisting the 
purchasing department. 

it is reported that the Ten Mile Lumber Company, 
of Ten Mile, Miss., will shortly rebuild its plant at 
‘hat point, having bought an additional $30,000 worth 

timber. It will be remembered this mill was de- 

‘royed by fire some time ago. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GULFPORT, Miss., Sept. 25.—S. D. Thayer, president of 
‘.e Thayer Export Lumber Company, who has spent sev- 
cral months this year in Buenos Ayres, where he left his 
‘amily on his return to the United States, will leave 
shortly for the River Plate, where he personally will be 
in charge of the sales department of his concern, for 
‘nat section. Mr. Thayer has expressed himself pleased 
with the outlock for late fall and winter business and 
has closed a number of good contracts. 

A growing tendency has been noticed among Gulf ship- 

pers to establish sales offices in the River Plate district 
to get into actual touch with the buyers and market fluc- 
‘uations and, at the same time, bridging over many minor 
difficulties, 
_ The mills still show a decided tendency to favor the 
interior market and shippers are, in a number of in- 
stances, experiencing difficulty in securing anything but 
prohibitive prices. This state of affairs, because of the 
growing demand for car materials and the consequent 
merease in values, likely will continue until the decline 
im ocean rates and insurance shall insure the shipper of 
a larger working margin. Probably not until then will 
the bulk of the exporting be done. 

‘The Goodyears, owners and operators of the large 
mill at’ Bogalusa, La., are making efforts to locate in 
Mississippi, but as the laws of this state limit the realty 
holdings of a corporation to the minimum of from $500,- 
000 to $1,500,000, it will be seen that some legislation 
will be necessary before such a step could be realized; 
inasmuch as a long list of timber holdings would be 
absolutely essential for the profitable operation of a very 
large plant and sufficiently large holdings could scarcely 
be obtained at a price or valuation within the minimum 
mentioned. If the systematic efforts now being made by 
the officers of the concern toward securing the proper 





legislation are successful, the mills now established will 
soon have a powerful competitor in all markets. 

A fairly large number of inquiries from Cuban buyers 
are coming in, but the majority of insular business is 
offered at a price that hardly is satisfactory to ship- 
pers. As the increase in price, on the quality of stock 
usually sold that market, will likely remain firm, it should 
be but a short time until more acceptances will be noted 
and a good quantity of business under way. 

Clearances for the week ended September 18: British 
steamer Ennisbrook, S. E. Naylor & Co., Cristobal, Pa., 
562,000 feet, $12,984; carrying also piling, 1,647 piles, 
and one lot doors and shutters. 

Temporary isolation was one result of the line gale. 
Railroads recovered almost immediately, and are routing 
shipments to Gulfport over other roads. Telephone and 
telegraph service is still crippled. Doubt as to whether 
the Gulfport & Mississippi Coast Traction Company, 
loser to the extent of $150,000, will rebuild, has been 
expressed, and it is expected that the concern will con- 
tinue to operate only the six miles of trackage remain- 
ing of the twenty-five miles formerly in use. The Gulf- 
port pier sustained damage to the extent of $2,000, 
practically all of the damage being done to the board 
walk on the east side of the pier and the dock decking 
on the west side. 

Demand for sawn timbers is good and the supply scant. 
Around 24 cents is offered for 30, average, delivered in 
Gulfport. Thirty-three dollars, delivered, is offered by 
shippers for 1-inch to 3-inch, 11-inch and up by 12 and 
up, prime, with but comparatively few acceptances, as 
the mills prefer to turn their attention to the interior 
market. Shippers are confidently expecting foreign trade 
to accept the increase in price as firm rather than as a 
fictitious value. 

Usual South American schedules are selling at from 
$17.75 to $19 delivered in Gulfport, and demand from 
Buenos Ayres seems to be holding up well, though ship- 
pers are finding difficulty in closing at some of the 
prices offered for delivery at the River Plate. The 
American Trading Company, of New York, through the 
Ingram-Day Lumber Company, of Lyman, is loading the 
steamship Marte for the Plate. A second cargo by 
F. W. Elmer in the steamer Towergate is under way. 

Inquiries from Portugal, Italy and Spain are arriv- 
ing in greater numbers and one or two small inquiries 
from Germany are noted, and although the recipients of 
the inquiries state that it will be impossible to close, 
as the inquirers’ prices are too low. 

There is but small inquiry for pole stock, 3x5 and 8, 
12-14 feet long. The price now asked by mills for this 
class of stock free of centers is about $27 delivered. 

Clearances, week ended September 25: Bahia Blanca, 
German steamship Hans Menzel, H. Weston Lumber 
Company, 1,746,000 feet, $27,937; Havana, American 
schooner Harrison T. Beacham, Holmes & Herrick, 
257,000 feet, $4,750; Buenos Ayres, Germany, steam- 
ship Mara Kolb, L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, 
1,924,000 feet, $32,715. : 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Sept. 28.—Fire on the night of 
September 20 destroyed the entire plant of the Meridian 
Planing Mill & Creosoting Company, and with it mine 
cars of lumber, loaded and ready for shipment, the 
storage yards of the American Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, the Meridian Lumber Company and the T. J. 
Chidlow Lumber Company. The entire loss will amount 
to about $40,000. 

The planing mill company lost heavily, having very 
little insurance. It is reported that the planing mill 
company will rebuild. The Meridian and Chidlow com- 
panies have secured new locations for their yards. 

D. L. Ragland, of the Tallahatta Lumber Company, 
of Chunky, lost his fine home at Chunky by fire. 

The Queen City Wagon Company, of Lake, shortly 
will move its large plant to Meridian and increase 
its capacity. 

The John Schroeder Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has opened an office in this city for the purpose 
of buying lumber for its yards. The Beherns Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo., has opened a buying office 
in Meridian for the same purpose. 

Trade conditions are better in this section than they 
have been in some time and a large amount of lumber 
is being moved. Railroad companies report large in- 
creases in lumber tonnage and there are few idle cars 
in this section. A number of mills report trouble in 
getting cars to handle output. The demand for railroad 
material is good in this section, in addition to a large 
demand from retailers. Stocks are badly broken at the 
mills and buyers are finding trouble in buying for 
prompt shipment. 

The Wymond Stave Company, Meridian, has bought a 
box factory in that city and will convert it into a 
barrel factory, to be operated as an adjunct to its stave 
factory. It is reported that the plant of the Queen 
City Wagon Manufacturing Company, now situated at 
Lake, is to be removed to Meridian, a site having been 
already secured. The plant will cost about $25,000. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


Montcomery, AuA., Sept. 29.—Lumber dealers and 
millmen of this section are much elated over the outlook 
for fall and winter business. Buyers a heavy build- 
ing and railway activity. Thomas H. Betty, of the 
Elrod Lumber Company, well known throughout this 
state, has just returned after an absence of ten days, 
during which he visited wholesale houses in Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee and other cen- 
ters, and brought back with him some good orders. 

The Alabama river, which is being made navigable 
by the government, is gradually deepening to a 4-foot 
channel all the way from Montgomery to Mobile, and 
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saw mill owners along its course are making frequent use 
of barges to haul their product to Mobile, getting benefit 
of the water rates. River transportation is expected to 
boost the lumber trade throughout southern Alabama. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Sept. 29.—The lumber and timber 
markets continue to improve in demand, though 
prices, while having an upward tendency, are moving 
slowly in that direction. Millmen report a good volume 
of inquiries, and several good orders for car material 
have been booked at fairly satisfactory prices. 

The car shortage is being felt in this section to a very 
marked extent, the Louisville & Nashville and Central of 
Georgia being unable to supply cars needed for handling 
the shipments. Hundreds of empties have been sent to 


local shops by the Louisville & Nashville to be repaired 
and placed in service. 

The Gulf hurricane, which did much damage along the 
coast, was not seriously felt, although exporters los: con. 
siderable lumber and timber in the harbor, which broke 
through booms and was dumped off barges at anchor, 
Much of the timber was recovered. Several exportin 
firms had lighters and barges sunk during the storm, but 
these can be raised at a small cost, only a few being 
wrecked. Two schooners with cargoes of lumber went to 
pieces, which was the heaviest loss during the storm, 

The price of sawn timber on the local market reached 
the highest point this week that has been paid since the 
depression of 1907, the quotations being as high as 25% 
cents for 30-foot averages. The demand is more than 
equal to receipts, and this has caused the market to rise 
until it is 2 and 3 cents higher than at other Gulf ports, 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 28.—An interview with line 
yard men and others, representing at least 300 yards 
scattered through Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma, reveals 
the fact that up to the present most dealers have had 
an unusually good business this year. They report in 
many cases their trade now is ahead of the entire year 
1908. The last two weeks have shown a great improve- 
ment and as long as the building season lasts they are 
expecting big business. Stocks are reported large be- 
cause dealers bought heavily a few months ago. But 
they have been buying light for some time, looking for a 
break. From the building outlook at the present time 
the yards soon will have to come into the market strong. 
In fact, some are already doing so. Manufacturers are 
holding out for a stronger market and are not clamoring 
for business at any cost, as they were a few months back. 
It looks now as if prices will not go any lower, and 
they may advance after a little on some grades. ‘Some 
manufacturers are preparing now to make advances. 
Conditions are much more healthy. Except shingles, all 
lumber is stronger than for the last month. 

George Fowler, president of the Fowler Lumber Com- 
pany, reports a very large trade at his yards in north- 
western Kansas. Mr. Fowler says the crops were hurt 
somewhat, but it has affected trade little, if any. 

J. E. Cool, who has been managing a yard at Beloit, 
Kan., for the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, has 
been brought into the office of the company in Kansas 
City to assist Mr. Graham. His place at Beloit is filled 
by E. Nider. 

C. J. Carter is in New York this week to meet his 
wife and daughter, who are returning from a trip 
through Europe. 

J. R. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., visited Kansas 
City lumbermen recently. 

J. H. Foresman, manager of the retail department of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, is in Ft. Worth, Tex., 
looking after the yards of that territory. 

The Pennsylvania car that D. A. Kendall entered 
for the Star cup race last week, a 750-mile run, kept its 
place well up in front until the last day, within a few 
miles of home, when it met with an accident that pre- 
vented it from finishing the race. Had this not occurred 
the car would have been a close contestant for the cup, 
if not winning out entirely, as but one mark was against 
it at the time of the accident, and it was in the lead. 

B. F. Tepe and Robert Stone, of the Tepe-Hoover 
— Company, Canadian, Tex., were in the city this 
week, 

Tom Stables, of Stables, La., formerly with some of 
the large lumber companies of Kansas City, was found 
dead in a hotel of this city last week. The cause of 
his death is unknown. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Sept. 25.—Demand for lumber is 
satisfactory, although, as is always the case at this sea- 
son, is not very brisk. Manufacturers are maintaining 
prices and the condition of the export market, for prime 
and timber, is good, with the outlook bright for a heavy 
trade in interior and export stocks. Railroad trade con- 
tinues exceptionally good and some large orders for 
railroad material are being placed. Building continues 
active. 

Col. Sam Park returned Thursday morning from a 
three weeks’ trip north. He brought back good reports 
of the lumber trade. 

G. W. Carroll, general superintendent of mills and log- 
ging for the Industrial Lumber Company, of this city, 
spent the greater part of this week in this city on busi- 
ness for his company. Mr. Carroll reports operations 
progressing satisfactorily. He believes that if the lum- 
bermen do not make the mistake of unduly increasing 
their output the market will advance. 

J. Davidson, president, and W. C. Nixon, vice 
president and general manager of the Frisco system, 
spent Monday forenoon in Beaumont, en route to New 
Orleans, via Frisco, their first trip of the route since its 
recent completion. 

In order to keep in closer touch with the trade the 
Miller-Link Lumber Company, of Orange, is putting on 
an efficient corps of traveling salesmen in this state and 
Oklahoma, For several days these salesmen were con- 
sulting with Oscar S. Tam, sales manager, visiting the 
plants of the company at Orange and Newton, examining 
woe ag preparing to make an aggressive campaign 
‘or e. 





E. C. Folsom recently was appointed assistant sales 


—— 


LUMBER CENTERS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 


Business of Country Yards Excellent — Railroad Trade Continues Good — Changes in Per- 
sonnel and Location of Lumber Concerns—Heavy Rains Aid Operation of Saw Mills. 








manager for the Lutcher-Moore Lumber Company, of 
Orange, and will relieve F. H. Farwell, sales mauzager, 
of much of the work of that department. 


W. H. Starks, secretary-treasurer and <— manager of 
the Lutcher-Moore Lumber Company, of Orange, reiurned 
this week from a trip to the North and East. Mr. Starks 
made an automobile tour covering three weeks, beginning at 
Toledo, Ohio, and ending in New York city. 

A..Milch, local representative of the Hugo Forchlieimer 
Lumber Export Company, returned to Beaumont a few days 
ago from an extended trip to Fullerton, Staples and other 
points in Louisiana. 

D. K. Newsum, general sales manager of the Beaumont 
Lumber Company, San Antonio, was in Beaumont a few 
days ago. 

I. M. Boles, buyer for the Vaughan Lumber Company, of 
Houston, was among the visitors in this city a few even 
ings ago. 

Benton McMillon, superintendent of the Alexander-(Gilmer 
Lumber Company’s turpentine plant at Remlig, was a vis- 
itor during the week. 


Cc. P. Myer, manager of mills for the Kirby Lumber Con- 
pany, of Houston, reached Beaumont a few evenings ago, 
en route to Kirby mill points in east Texas. 


ws 


IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., Sept. 25.—Several changes are being 
made in the local offices of lumber companies. Larold 
Woodhead, who has been sales manager of the Trinity 
River Lumber Company, has resigned to take a position 
as purchasing agent and salesman for the South Texas 
Lumber Company, of this city. This change means that 
the South Texas Lumber Company will give more atten- 
tion in the future to its wholesale business, in addition 
to the immense retail business carried on through its 
thirty-three lumber yards scattered over southern ‘Texas. 
The change becomes effective October 1. G, B. Boone, 
at present cashier for the Trinity River Lumber Com- 
pany, will succeed Mr. Woodhead as sales manager. 

Harry A. Hurt, who has been associated with the 
South Texas Lumber Company for a number of years, 
has moved to Fort Worth, where he has taken charge 
of the affairs of the recently organized Jones-Hurt Lum- 
ber Company. This concern is a reorganization of the 
former Jones Lumber Company, of Fort Worth, and has 
as its officers R. M. Farrar, of Houston, president; H. A. 
Hurt, of Fort Worth, vice president and general mat- 
ager; N. E. Meador, of Houston, secretary. 

The moving of the southwestern headquarters of the 
Central Coal & Coke Company from Dallas to Houston 
adds another big interest to the wholesale and manu- 
facturing lumber trade of Houston. The company has 
maintained a local office in this city for some time, and 
it is probable that the larger office of the southwestern 
headquarters will secure space in the Commercial 
National Bank building, where the local office now is. 

The general offices of the Davidson-Ingram Lumber 
Company received a message on the 20th reporting the 
destruction of its saw mill at Potomac, Polk county, by 

‘fire on that day. Much lumber was consumed and a long 
stretch of the Houston East & West Texas railroad was 
damaged. 

M. L. Womack, of the Lake Creek Lumber Company, 
expects no significant change in the lumber prices as 4 
result of proposed railway extension. : 

The new plant of William Cameron & Co. at Saron 18 
finished. An entirely new planing mill equipment was 
installed, and it is one of the most modern and complete 
planers in east Texas. The Saron plant was closed down 
nearly two weeks while these changes were being made. 

W. E. Hooper, of Chicago, president of the W. ©. 
Hooper Lumber Company, was in Houston recently mak- 
ing some purchases for his company. 

L. N. Thompson, secretary of the Thompson & Tucker 





Lumber Company, who with Mrs. Thompson has been . 


spending a vacation at Hot Springs, Ark., is expected 
home the latter part of next week. 





FROM CENTRAL EAST TEXAS. 

LUFKIN, TEx., Sept. 26.—The recent heavy rain in all 
this section of country no doubt did a lot of good in 
the matter of lumber and sawmilling, but it did not rain 
enough, and so those mills that were shut down on c 
count of not having enough water to run are still shut 
down or are running on greatly curtailed time. How- 
ever, all mills in this section have managed to keep their 
employees at work. This is the policy of the Lufkin 
Land & Lumber Company and of most of the mills, al- 
though, in many instances, scarcity of help has had some- 
thing to do with the curtailment of production, especiaily 
among the smaller mills. The sawmill industry never was 
more active in this section than it is now. Every logging 
contractor that has any kind of team is in demand from 
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one end of the country to the other, and there are not 
half cnough to go around. ; 

A. J. Carruthers, who is operating a mill south of 
Lufkia, on the Houston, East & West Texas railway, was 
in this city on his way to Cushing in Nacogdoches 
county, where he has bought a lot of rails, which will 
be used in building his new tramroad. 

The big mill of the Lufkin Land & Lumber Company 
is still running two-thirds time and likely will continue 
to so run for some time. In fact, all the mills in the 
Long Bell system have been reduced to two-thirds time. 
The principal logging camp of this company is located at 
Lakeview, in San Augustine county, about thirty-eight 
miles from this city, and it is understood that it has 
enough timber in that immediate vicinity to run a long 
term of years. It is reported that the next time the 
logging camps are moved they will come still farther 
back toward Lufkin and stop in the neighborhood of 
Broaddus, from which place spurs will be built in the 
direction of the town of San Augustine. This company 
owns timber to a point within four miles of the town, 
and some of it is very fine. In fact, all the timber hold- 
ings of this company are strictly first class. ’ 

It is reported that persons whose names are not given 
have negotiated for an immense body of land in San 
Augustine county, east of Broaddus, and will put in a 
mill of large capacity. This mill will be about four 
miles from the Cotton Belt railway and all lumber will 
have to be delivered at the railroad by wagon. There is 
a great deal of lumber and sawmill activity at present in 
the neighborhood of Broaddus and Warsaw, in San Au- 
gustine county. The headquarters of this activity is at 
Lufkin. 

I. D. Fairchild, who owns the saw mill at Retrieve, 
on the Beaumont-Dallas division of the Texas & New 
Orleans railway, is spending a great deal of his time 
down there remodeling his mill, looking after the timber 
and preparing for winter business, of which he expects 
much, 

Jason Runnels, who owns several thousand acres of ex- 
cellent timber lands in San Augustine county and a 
mill near Warsaw, has been closed down for some time on 
account of a scarcity of water. 

The mill of Hiram Lucas, at Broaddus, is closed down 
on account of lack of water, but in the meantime the 
tramroad is being overhauled and everything placed in 
condition so when the rains set in there will be no 
repairing to do. 

The tie business in the Broaddus country is good. 
Kemp Flournoy has just completed a contract for the 
delivery of 10,000 hewn pine ties, Welivered at Broaddus, 
which will be shipped to points in the distant West. 

The white oak stave business is very good and John 
Mezlar, stave contractor, is loading a large number at 
Broaddus for shipment to Galveston, from which place 
they will be sent to various European points. 

A few days ago fire destroyed the big mill of the Ben- 
ford Lumber Company, which was located just across the 
line from here in Polk county, at Potomac, on the site 


of old Petersville. None of the lumber was lost but the 
mill and planer were a complete loss and partially covered 
by insurance, so it is stated by those who are in a posi- 
tion to know. It is reported that the mill and planer will 
be rebuilt at an early date, as the company has a con- 


siderable lot of timber that is still in easy reach. 

‘he Heyward Lumber Company, at Nacogdoches, is 
pushing its tramroad eastward in the direction of Chi- 
reno, where it has an immense tract of fine long and 
shortleaf pine. John Hampton, who has the exclusive 
coniract for logging this mill, which is situated at 
Nacogdoches, has just bought and placed in operation 
a +-line steam skidder, which is said to be giving excel- 
lent satisfaction. The logs for the Heyward mill are 
being hauled over the Nacogdoches Southeastern rail- 
way. This road soon will be built to a junction with the 
Lurkin-White City division of the Cotton Belt, at Broad- 
dus, which is at present the lumber center of San Au- 
gusiine eounty. The big mill of the Whiteman-Saner 
Company, just north of Nacogdoches, is running full 
time. The logs for this mill are hauled over the Caro 
Northeastern railway, which extends from Caro, the pres- 

site of the mill, on the Beaumont-Dallas division of 
he Texas & New Orleans railway, to Mount Enterprise, 
‘ the southern part of Rusk county. This company re- 
ceutly bought 6,000 acres of fine pine timber land in what 
is snown as the San Flat country of Nacogdoches county, 
to reach which it will tram from the mill in the direction 
0! Garrison, a good sized town on the Houston, East & 
West Texas railway, in the extreme northeastern part of 
Nacogdoches county. The company thus has enough tim- 
der to last twenty years or longer. 

‘he mill of the Angelina County Lumber Company, 
‘ Keltys, is running full time and having a good de- 
iiand for practically most of the cut. Work on building 
‘he tram bridge across the Angelina river will begin in 
| short time. 


TO SELL STATE TIMBER. 

_ Approximately 70,000,000 feet of standing timber be- 
‘onging to Minnesota will be sold at public sale October 
\t. Of the 70,000,000 feet, 33,000,000 feet is white and 
horway pine, 13,000,000 feet spruce, 15,000,000 feet 
tamarack, 5,000,000 feet jack pine, and 4,000,000 feet 
balsam, cedar, poplar and balm of gilead mixed. About 
45,000,000 feet of the timber is in St. Louis county, 
9,000,000 in Lake county, 4,000,000 in Cook county, 
9,900,000 in Koochiching county, 4,500,000 in Itasca 
county, 1,000,000 in Aitkin county and 1,000,000 in 
Becker county. 





PAAR 
MATHEWSON TO ENTER THE LUMBER 
BUSINESS. 


Christy Mathewson, pitcher for the National League 


team, will retire from the baseball field after this season 


With the ‘‘Giants,’? He and an old friend will engage 
in the manufacture of railroad ties in Nova Scotia. 


MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Car Manufacturing Companies Buying Freely — 
Heavy Timber Business Improved— Mill Pro- 
duction and Shipments Balanced. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 28.—James Bemis will attempt 
to carry the colors of the St. Louis Aero Club far up into 
the heavens in an attempt to establish a world’s record 
for long distance ballooning. Last week Mr. Bemis, who 
is an enthusiastic balloonist, made his: ninth ascension, 
thus qualifying as pilot for the international races to be 
held during the centennial. The city is dressed up in 
holiday attire and plans have been perfected for the 
biggest demonstration since the fair. 

While many yellow piners complained that business 
was quiet during the last week, others reported increases 
in sales and retail trade is showing a healthy improve- 
ment, with buying from the same source on the mend. 

Car companies are buying freely, although the amount 
of stock bought is distributed in small blocks. Bridge 
timber and construction stock is in fair demand also, but 
ties are not moving. It is evident that the agreement 
entered into by the railroad purchasing agents not to buy 
ties in large blocks is being rigidly adhered to. 

The yellow pine outlook is encouraging. Building is 
heavy and will continue so until freezing weather. This 
is making good business locally, particularly in millwork. 

D. J. Landers, of Springfield, was a recent visitor. 
Mr. Landers is lumberman, manufacturer, banker, capi- 
talist, real estate dealer, building projector and interested 
in various other activities. He is proprietor of an opera 
house, being one of the few lumbermen who has invaded 
this particular field. The new Landers Opera house, in 
Springfield, was formally opened Saturday night. 

F. H. Brewer, of the Brewer Lumber Company, notes 
improvement in heavy timber business. He says that rail- 
roads are buying more freely of this stock, to be used 
in bridge construction. 

Frank J. Riefling, sales manager for the George W. 
Miles Lumber Company, has returned from a trip to the 
company’s mills in Arkansas. He reports sales keeping 
pace with production. 

H. 8. MeGavic, who makes a specialty of railroad stock, 
noe considerable inquiry from railroads for depot 
stock. 

Charles Whitmarsh, of the Minden Lumber Company, 
Minden, La., accompanied by his family, has been the 
guest of Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager for the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company. Mr. Whitmarsh says 
that mill production is not as heavy as it has been, but 
that shipments have been keeping pace with the pro- 
duction. 

C. G. Goss, of the Goss Lumber Company, says sales 
have shown a satisfactory increase. 

J.C. Graham, sales manager for the Van Cleave Lum- 
ber Company, reports trade improving. He has noted an 
increase in demand from the implement and vehicle trade 
and states that considerable pole stock has been moving. 

George Hogg, of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, 
reports a big improvement in retail buying. He says the 
line yards are stocking up well, and factory trade is 
getting better. 

W. E. Rockwell, sales manager for the Arkansas Lum- 
ber Company, reports conditions getting better. 

W. E. Grady has returned from a business trip to 
Texas points. 

Bruce Bearden, local sales manager for the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, says that inquiries and orders are in- 
creasing. 

C. A. Antrim, of the Antrim Lumber Company, re- 
ports retail trade better and notes an improvement in 
factory buying. 

J. H. Graham, of the Graham Lumber Company, says 
business has been improving. 

After a shutdown of several weeks the plant of the 
Freeman-Smith Lumber Company, at Millville, Ark., has 
resumed operation. 

A. J. Siegel, general manager for the Huttig Sash & 
Door Works, has returned from his vacation much im- 
proved in health. 

The cyclone which ravaged the Gulf coast and swept 
inland for a considerable distance in places did much 
damage to sawmill interests. 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 28.—While some of the dealers 
claim that trade was quiet this week, the tendency was 
upward. Considerable stock was shipped out and in- 
quiries are coming in more freely. The best indication is 
the increase in railroad buying. The better grades of 
hardwoods are in strong demand at satisfactory prices, 
with improvement in cheaper grades also. 

A vast amount of building is under way in and about 
St. Louis, creating a brisk demand for hardwood doors. 
One dealer stated that his house, one of the largest in 
the country, is way behind in orders, although the plant 
has made more doors this year than ever before. Retail 
demand continues to improve and there has been a better- 
ment in the factory situation. Prices are, in the main, 
satisfactory. 

E. W. Blumer, sales manager for the Lothman Cy- 
press Company, who has returned from a two weeks’ 
selling trip, says that the feeling among the trade is 
better and that his customers are less prone to ask for 
price concessions. 

Charley Thomas and Ed Wiese, of the Thomas & 
Proetz Lumber Company, are enthusiastic about their 
oil investments in the newly discovered Carlinville (Ill.) 
field. Mr. Thomas says that his lumber sales this month 
are going to be larger than ‘the had h for. 

Tom Powe, president of the new lumber company which 
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Trade Will 
Come 


fast to the dealer 
who handles good 
stock. Prepare 
for the increase in 
building activity, 
by ordering now 
some of our 
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In addition to our own output we control the out- 
put of several large mills and can supply good 
stock in southern Yellow Pine and West Virginia 
Spruce as well as Hemlock. Tell us your wants, 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 





PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 





q Telecode used. 








WHITE OAK TIMBERS 


SPECIAL BILLS CUT TO ORDER ON SHURT NOTICE 


WHITE AND YELLOW PINE 


We have a good supply of High- 
Grade WHITE PINE which we are 
anxious to move. Write us for prices. 














J. M. HASTINGS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Lumber :: PITTSBURG, PA. 








Forest Lumber Company 
White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Saw Mill, 
Konnarock, Va. 











North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES. 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 








LOCATIONS FOR | 


FURNITURE FACTORIES 


AND 


WOODWORKING PLANTS 


illinois Central 
Yaz00 & Mississippi Valley Railroads 


thousands of of timber properties 
Re Oe chore le eveliig dowhegment 

















For full information address 


Cc. J. CLAIR 
No. 1 Park Row, CHICAGO 


Industria] Commissioner Hiinois Central R. R. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


S. W. Corner Broadway 
at 54th St., Near 50th 
Street Subway Station 
and 53d Street 
Elevated. 






Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park, 
New, Medern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, all outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 
HARRY P. STIMSON R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial Formerly with Hotel Woodward 

















Hotel 
Latham 


NEW YORK 


East 28th Street, 


1 door from 5th Avenue, | 
block from Broadway and 
1 block from Madison 
Square Garden. 
Very Heart of the City. 
New Absolutely Fire-proof 
Hotel on the European 
plan. Rooms $1.50 per 
day and up, Rooms with 
Private Bath $2.00 per day 
and up. Beautiful Dining 
Rooms. Best Food and 
Service at reasonable prices. 
Elevated and Subway 
Stations block away. 
the door. 


H. F. Ritchey, 


Manager. 
Write for Map and Booklet 
of New York. 
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Commonwealth Hotel 


CORNER BOWDOIN STREET 


Opposite State House, BOSTON, MASS. 


This hotel is new and absolu fire- 

fre doors. Rauigoch wih Iie own vocuem 
cleaning plant. in 
every room. 


8 - a 
a@ temperance. 
We offer you the following rates: Room with hot and cold 
water and free public bath, $1 and $1.50 a day. Rooms with 
private bath, $1.50 and $2 00aday. Will make a weekly rate 


for rooms with hot and cold water of $6 to $8; with private 
wath, $9 to $12. Suites of two rooms, with bath, $15 to $22, 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. 








HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





bears his name, reports that business has started off in a 
lively ‘manner, which gives him much encouragement. 
Mr. Powe, as stated in a recent issue of this paper, has 
taken over the business and good will of the Plummer 
Lumber Company. Theodore Plummer, who sold his 
business in order to look after his interests in southern 
Texas, will leave the first of next month for San Antonio, 
where he will make his home. 

Joe Hafner, manager of the lumber department of the 
Hafner Manufacturing Company, says that trade is be- 
ginning to look up. Henry Hafner, who manages the 
business of the Hafner company, has returned from a 
trip in Texas, where he reports that trade has not as- 
sumed satisfactory proportions. 

George Hibbard, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Com- 
pany, says his sales this month have been satisfactory. 

Albert Behrens, sales manager for the St. Louis Sash 
& Door Works, has returned from a pleasure trip in the 
North. Mr. Behrens says that the outlook in millwork is 

ood. 
¥ W. A. Bonsack, president of the Bonsack Lumber 
Company, says that inquiries are coming in freely. 

J. R. Massengale, head of the Massengale Lumber 
Company, reports trade improving. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, says that his sales have been larger than he 
expected they would be, while prices were satisfactory 
on the whole. 

The O’Reilly Lumber Company, the Mossberger Lum- 
ber Company, the Krug Lumber Company and the Krebs- 
Scheve Lumber Company say that trade is improving in 
volume and prices are steadily bettering. 

George E. W. Luehrmann, president of the Charles F. 
Luehrmann Lumber Company, reports red gum increasing 
in popularity. 

W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason Lum- 
ber Company, was successful in making large sales of 
lumber in Chicago. 

The Drake-Conger Lumber Company has been success- 
ful since it started in business a few months ago. 

W. R. Chivvis reports inquiries in walnut and cherry 


more plentiful, and that his trade this month has heen 
satisfactory. Or, 

The East St.Louis Walnut Company will start up its 
saw mill next month, in conformity with its custom of 
operating only during the winter. This is made necessary 
by scarcity of logs. The concern has 300,000 feet of 
logs on hand. 

W. E. Keown, of the International Hardwood Lumber 
Company, says that trade with him is improving. 

Henry Quellmalz, of the lumber company bearing his 
name, says that trade in his specialty—wagon stock—is 
improving. 

James Milne, of the Milne Lumber Company, has re- 
turned from a trip of several weeks to Great Britain and 
continental Europe. 

George Allport, president of the Allport Land & 
Lumber Company, was a recent visitor. 

C. E. Bancker, of the Clark & Boyce Lumber Company, 
of Jefferson, Tex., was in this city recently. 

J. J. Eells, St. Louis manager for the Paine Lumber 
Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., says he has never seen such 
a phenomenal demand for hardwood doors since he has 
been in the business. He says his factory, which has one 
of the largest capacities in the business, is away behind 
in orders despite the fact that the plant is being run day 
and night. Mr. Eells says the jobbers simply can not get 
hardwood doors fast enough. 





RESOLUTIONS OF SYMPATHY IN MEMORY OF 
LUMBERMEN. 


The Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis adopted the 
following resolutions: 


WHEREAS, It has pleased an all wise Providence to take 
from our midst J. Sharpy Berthold, a charter member of our 
organization, who was charitable and kind and whose life 
should be an inspiration and example to all; be it therefore 

Resolved, ‘That this exchange extend to his wife and 
family our heartfelt sympathies in their affliction, and that 
a copy of .these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of 
this exchange. MASSENGALB, President. 

A. H. Busca, Secretary. 





FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER PORTS. 





Steady Improvement in Southern Pine—Retailers Placing Orders More Freely—Yellow Pine 
Regaining Strength—Leading Millmen Encouraged By Outlook. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorRFOLK, VA., Sept. 25.—A gradual and healthy set- 
tling of affairs in North Carolina pine trade is noted. 
As the season advances the situation improves, the most 
promising indication being that buyers are responding 
more freely to the demands of manufacturers for list 
prices. The mills are not increasing production. The 
amount of orders on hand more than equal stocks of lum- 
ber in pile and the unforeseen outturn of grades has 
occasioned shortages. 

There is a better feeling noticeable among retailers 
and they are placing business much more freely and 
much of it for quick delivery. : 

George E. Major, well known in this and the eastern 
territory as a manufacturer of North Carolina pine, said 
recently: 

There has been a decided change for the better in the 
general situation the last ten days. The most agreeable and 
encouraging feature is that the trade is centering its atten- 
tion on the market —- of August 17. All of us have 
been so at sea during the summer that anything savoring of 
substantiality along price lines would be received eo by 
the entire trade. When this report was issued saw at 
once a change for the better, and this has kept up gaining 
strength until it is now an accepted standard. I know there 
are some manufacturers who still have cold feet; just why 
is beyond me, as it is beyond dispute that there is very little 
comparatively: available North Carolina pine to apply on 
orders at present. Back business must be cleaned up and 
the manufacturer who would tote fair with his trade will 
take care of that trade before he will sell elsewhere. We 
are getting a splendid line of business at August 17 prices. 
We refused business, and lost some, on any other basis, but 
now we are getting all we can consistently take care of. 

L. J. Baltes, representing White, Frost & White, of 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., was in Norfolk last week in 
the interest of his trade and remarked upon the very en- 
couraging outlook for North Carolina pine and said that 
a gradual increase in demand and better prices was being 
experienced. White, Frost & White also maintain offices 
in New York city, in which section they have a large 
and desirable trade. 

W. G. Underwood, vice-president of the Albemarle 
Lumber Company, Hertford, this state, was a visitor this 
week. He reports a slight increase in business and a 
much better feeling over the price situation. 

H. P. Woodson, of Woodson & Graves, Lynchburg, 
was in Norfolk on business of his company and gave his 
views concerning the North Carolina pine situation. Mr. 
Woodson is of the opinion that business is again estab- 
lished on a trustworthy foundation and that all that is 
required now is the exercise of common sense. He says 
that desirable grades, particularly No. 3 and better, kiln 
dried stock, are considerably below normal in quantity 
and that the demand has strengthened to a point where 
the August 17 report is a fact and not a theory with 
him and- others who are making lumber. Mr. Woodson 
looks for aegfadual expansion in trade. 

Ed Stolbrand, who was with the Albemarle Lumber 
Company, Hertford, for nearly two years, has severed his 
connection with that company and will hereafter be 
found manager of the Stevens-Eaton Lumber Com- 
pany’s retail yard at White Stone, L. I. 





IN NORTHWESTERN FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Sept. 25.—This- has been an off 
week in lumber. The mills are pretty well loaded with 
orders; that is, as much as they want under present 
conditions of a. rising market, and but few sawmill 


men have been in this market. The weather has been 
against business, for the storm which played havoc on 
the Gulf coast left an echo that disturbed weather con- 
ditions here so much as to interfere with actual work. 

The East Coast Lumber Company, at Watertown, 
owned by the Paul brothers, has shut down for thirty 
days for necessary repairs. 

A number of fires have marked the week’s casualties. 
U. J. White’s mill at Dupont, just beyond St. Augustine, 
was burned last Saturday, only the planing mill and the 
barrel factory escaping. The mill will be rebuilt at 
once. 

Dressed stocks, higher grades are firm; lower grades 
light. Dimension stuff is going reasonably well on close 
orders. Prices have an upward tendency. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 28.—So far as Georgia yellow 
pine is concerned the lumber trade fully regained its 
strength of two years ago, both in demand and values. 
The purely local demand for mill and construction work 
is growing every week. Many small towns are showing 
a notable building activity. New lines of railroad are 
being projected. The coastwise trade is good. Orders 
from the East are increasing. As to prices, the following 
quotations are interesting: 

Eight by 16 (25 feet) is bringing $28.50 a thousand; 
12 by 12 $20 up to 20 feet, and over that from $3 to $6 
additional. One by 12, kiln dried rough, $22.50. One 
by 6, $20, and 1 by 8, $21 a thousand; B grades being 
from $2 to $3 additional. 

Cash Smith, of Lumber City, Ga., whose extensive 
mills are said to carry the largest stock on hand of any 
in the state, was in Atlanta last week on his way to New 
York. Mr. Smith said: 

I feel assured that the lumber business is completely re- 
stored to its former activity. I have just returned from 
Chicago and a tour of the West, where I found that raiiroad 
supply companies are sending their buyers to the mills regu- 
larly and are placing large orders. I believe they realize 
the imminence of a car shortage. This is bound to stimu- 
late a demand for yellow pine such as we have not felt since 
— depression came. Our mills are running full 

Two new lines of railroad have been projected in 
Georgia. One is a line of fifty miles from Wrightsville 
to Lyon; the other from Savannah to Tattnall county, 4 
distance of fifty miles. Both these roads will aid in the 
development of the state’s timber lands. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BattimorE, Mp., Sept. 28.—The Chattanooga Lumber 
Company, which has a mill at Madison, 8. C., is about 
to resume operation after a shutdown of several montis. 
The shutdown was decided on not so much because of ‘le 
trade conditions last spring or of the death of Winfield 
8. Price, an officer of the company, last winter, as 00 
account of some hitch in the arrangements entered into ‘0 
obtain a supply of logs. This obstacle has now been re 
moved; business conditions also have improved, and it 18 
deemed desirable to engage once more in the manufs¢ 
ture of lumber. The output of the company is chieily 
yellow pine, 

Mann & Parker, of Robbins Neck, 8. C., a hardwood 
firm with headquarters in this city, has reopened after 
having undergone extensive renovation. The mill of the 
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Pigeon River Lumber Company, at Mount Stirling, N. C., 
has reopened and is increasing its output. The Pigeon 
River company reports that so far this month more than 
eighty cars of lumber have been shipped and that more 
could be distributed but for the fact that holdings are 
limited. As it is, stocks are being sent out faster than 
they are manufactured. 

Charles I. James and Norman James, of this city, 
are largely interested in the Pigeon River Lumber Com- 
pany, the local office being in the Union Trust building. 
Charles I. James also is extensively identified with the 
Great Southern Lumber Company, at Bogalusa, La., 
which is running night and day and turning out in the 
twenty-four hours about 600,000 feet of yellow pine. 
The waste burner in this big plant has given place to 
facilities for transforming waste wood into pulp and 
charcoal. In order to facilitate work at night skeleton 
steel towers with clusters of electric lights have been 
erected. 

E. M. Terry, secretary of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, went to Norfolk, Va., where he will 
confer with Harvey M. Dickson, president of the Dick- 
son Lumber Company, and also of the association. 

if two-thirds of the ‘stockholders consent, the South 
Baltimore Car Works, which had been in the hands of 
receivers until recently, when sold at auction under orders 
of the court and bid in, will be sold to the Standard 
Pressed Steel Car Company, of Pittsburg, which has 
given assurances that the establishment will be con- 
tinued in operation, as a distributing center is needed 
for this territory. The Standard company offered 
$340,000 in cash, the amount at which the plant was bid 
in by the creditors’ committee. Included among the 
ereditors are a number of prominent Baltimore lumber 
firms, whose aggregate claims may be put at about 
$200,000. The creditors will get about 50 percent. 
Among the creditors are W. D. Gill & Son, Granger & 
Lewis, of Baltimore and Savannah, and Lewis Dill & Co. 

The John S. Wilson Lumber Company is having a 
large lumber shed erected at its yard, Frederick road, 
Catonsville, a suburb of Baltimore. 

Among Baltimore lumbermen taking in the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration at New York are Lewis Dill, of Lewis 
Dill & Co., and J. H. Asendorf, of J. H. Asendorf & Co. 
Mr. Dill went chiefly on business. 





SOUTHERN WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 


BLUEFIELD, W. VaA., Sept 19.—According to late 
advices from Norton, Va., J. R. Paschall, Thomas 
Gresham and C. Boice, of Richmond, Va., were in Nor- 
ton and completed a timber deal involving $1,500,000. 
They met Hon. Henry C. Stuart, at Norton, who is said 
to have held options on the timber territory. The exact 
location and the definite details of the deal can not be 
learned here. It is supposed, however, to be Russell 
county (Virginia) timber. While at Norton the cap- 
italists were the guests of C. C. Hyatt, cashier of the 
First National bank of that place. 

l.. T. Jackson, of Honeker, Va., returned today from a 
business trip to Monroe county, West Virginia, where he 
has extensive timber interests. 

P. V. Widener, manager of thé Bluefield office for the 
A. J. Wilkinson Lumber Company, of Bristol, Tenn., 
returned last night from Phlegar, Va., on the new rail- 
road being built to Rocky Gap, Bland county, and he 
gained the information that the Wilson Lumber Com- 
pany, of North Carolina, is making preparations to in- 
stall a big band mill at Round Bottom, two miles from 
Rocky Gap, to eut the timber on a large tract which it 
owns. The Wilson people are large operators and have 
an extensive plant at the mouth of Wilson creek, in 
North Carolina. The daily capacity of the Bottom 
Creek mill will be between 75,000 and 100,000 feet. 

Mr. Widener says that work is progressing rapidly on 

extension of the New River, Holston & Western rail- 
road. Four miles of track have been laid from Phlegar, 
the terminus of the old road, and the grade for the rest 
of the distance, about four miles, to Rocky Gap, the 
present proposed terminus, is well under way. The new 
part of the road from Phlegar to Rocky Gap is eight 
iles in length. The entire distance from Narrows, 
where the line connects with the Norfolk & Western, is 
about twenty miles. The new road opens up one of the 
finest timber and iron sections in this part of the 
country. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., Sept. 28.—Fire that started in 
0 of the eight dry kilns of the Charleston Hardwood 
linishing Company, operated by the Kanawha Lumber 
Company, totally destroyed that plant and burned con- 
siderable lumber piled near the plant. The latter com- 
pany since having control has been making interior fin- 
ishing, all of which has been shipped to eastern markets. 
li had about $12,000 worth of lumber in the mill and on 
the yard that was destroyed. It was just closing a 
(eal whereby it would become the owner of the plant, 
and it is understood a partial payment had been made, 
but this could not be confirmed. The plant itself was 
valued at $20,000. J. E. Skaggs, the general manager 
for the operating company, was unable to state whether 
his company would build immediately or not. The com- 
pany was running at full capacity, with many orders 
ahead, and employed about forty people. 

J. J. Mead, of Mead & Speer, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
lumber dealers, was in this city this week and closed- 
Several deals, one with the West Virginia Timber Com- 
pany for a lot of hemlock to be shipped to points in Ohio. 

_G. E. Breece, general manager for the West Virginia 
Timber Company, has been in Cleveland, Ohio, the 
greater part of the week. 

The Foreign Lumber Company has opened offices in 
the Kanawha Banking & Trust Company building. 

The market has been steady, with a slight increase in 
prices, but there was little desire on the part of local 
dealers to make large contract at present prices. There 


appears to be a feeling that prices will continue to go up. 


oO up. 
. Capt. W. H. Cobb, of Elkins, largely interested in 
timber lands in his section of this state, was in this 
city several days the early part of the week on business. 
He reports much improvement in the timber and lumber 
business in his section and was of the opinion that 
prices would continue to go up. 

The Marion Timbering Company, incorporated under 
the laws of Michigan for $10,000, has been given the 
right to hold land and transact business in West Vir- 
ginia. James F. Prendergast, of Marion, Ohio, is presi- 
dent of the company. 

The Meadow River Colliery Company, of Fayetteville, 
W. Va., which was incorporated a few days ago to 
develop coal lands in Nicholas county, is also authorized 
to operate saw mills, tram roads ete.. The company is 
capitalized at $25,000 and its incorporators are Congress- 
man Joseph H. Gaines, Charleston, W. Va.; B. E. Bare, 
C. L. Phipps and E. G. Pierson, Fayetteville, W. Va., 
and W. H. Ramsey, Ramsey, W. Va. 

The Clarksburg Planing Mill Company, of which 
Alexander Duff was president, has surrendered its char- 
ter to the secretary of state and will discontinue business 
as an incorporated company. 

It is the opinion of lumber and timber men that 1909 
will show a greater output of lumber in West Virginia 
than did 1908 and 1907. A year ago the amount of 
lumber handled in West Virginia, according to the gov- 
ernment reports, was 1,000,097,015 feet, sawed in 1,004 
mills. In 1907 the figures were 1,000,395,397, and this 
was sawed in 1,044 mills. The figures show that there 
was a falling off in 1908 compared with 1907, in the 
amount of lumber and in the number of mills in opera- 
tion. The latter is partly accounted for by the use of 
more large mills. That the value of the lumber industry 
was no small item may be gathered from the fact that 
the lumber in the years above quoted was placed at $20 
a thousand by the government statisticians. 


HY MENEAL. 


PP PLDI LDL PDP 
Sawyer-Fletcher. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 25.—Assistant Secretary Barton 
Way Sawyer, of the Hoo-Hoo House at the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition and exofficio manager of the house, has 
for some weeks had a faraway look in his eyes that has 
caused his many friends much concern. To a few he confi- 
dentially imparted the information the other day that a 
certain young lady, whose home is in Missouri, accompanied 
by her sister, would soon be in Seattle, and on the day they 
were to arrive he took the interurban car for Tacoma to 
join them on the last end of their oe to the Exposition 
city. Owing to the burning of a bridge the interurban train 
was stalled midway between the two cities and Mr. Sawyer 
walked six miles in much haste to Kent station, on the 
Northern Pacific railroad, where he hoped to board the train 
on which the young lady was traveling. It happened the 
train was a limited one and was not scheduled to-stop at 
Kent, but by his persuasive ways Mr. Sawyer induced the 
operator to hold the stop signal on the train until it 
slowed down to about twenty miles an hour, and leaving 
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B. W. SAWYER, SEATTLE, WASH. 


his overcoat with the station agent, at the risk of life and 
limb, he caught the rear platform of the last car and 
came into Seattle with the lady in question and her sister. 

Wednesday, September 22, another trip was made to 
Tacoma and it ended at the study of Rev. Dr. Thomas, 
pastor of the First Baptist church, of that city, and in a 
few minutes Miss Blanche Fletcher, of Arcadia, Mo., and 
Barton Way Sawyer, of the Hoo-Hoo House, Seattle, were 
married in the presence of the bride’s sister, Miss Mabel 
Fletcher, and a brother of the groom, Mott Sawyer, and his 
wife, of Seattle. It was all done very quietly and none of 
the friends and interested parties, except the relatives just 
mentioned, knew anything about the marriage until the 
second day following, when the happy couple returned from 
a brief wedding — 

The bride is a charming young lady, the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William A. Fletcher, of Arcadia, Mo., who with 
her sister has been absent in southern-California, traveling 
for the last month, arriving in Seattle, as stated, a few days 
ago to make her permanent home. 
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FLOOD IN MAINE RIVER. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
Bangor, ME., Sept. 30.—The Penobscot river is a - 
ing flood and the lumbermen of this section are aonb 
alarmed over the situation. Two million feet of logs 
have been liberated from booms and have been swept 
down stream, over 1,000,000 feet having passed on to 
the ocean. Many men and steam tugs are at work in 
an effort to save as many as possible, A rise of 4 feet 


Lumber Marks 
That Last. 


The coloring pigments used in Dixon's 
Lumber Crayons are metallic pigments 
—this means durability of all markings 


even under severe conditions of exposure. 











Dixon's Lumber 
Crayons 


also make vivid and strong marks. You 
can get them in hard and soft leads 
as desired. 

We make our crayons as good as we 
know how and we don’t know of any 
that are any better either. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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| J.C. Turner Lumber Co. 


35,000,000 IN STOCK 


Cypress 


California | Washington 
Redwood. Fir and Cedar. 


Cypress, Redwood and Cedar Shingles. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
New York City, 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street, 


YARDS: Irvington-on-the-Hudson 























a 
Davison Lumber Company Limited 


MANUFACTURERS 


Spruce - Hemlock - White Pine 


CARGO AND CAR SHIPMENTS, 
SPECIALTY—EXPORT TRADE, 


SALES OFFICE: 


No. | Madison Ave., 
New York City 


HARDWOODS 


HIGH CLASS MILL CONNECTIONS. 
RIGHT GRADES, PROMPT SERVICE. 


We Handle a General Line, Telephone 3184 Gramercy, 


C. O. Shepherd Lumber Co. 


SAW MILLS: 
BRIDGEWATER SPRINGFIELD 
NOVA SCOTIA 











in the river has been marked and it still is rising. 
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We solicit your Enquiries for 


PINE, HEMLOCK 


AND 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


We are prompt ship- 
pers and our grades 
are of the best. : 








The C. A. Goodyear Lbr. Co. 


TOMAH, WIS. 
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LONG FIR TIMBERS 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84. 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: *: 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER CO. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN §=— Long Distance 
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MERSHON, EDDY, PARKER CO. 


Successors to Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


WHITE PINE LUMBER 
SSS EE 
: BOXES and MILLWORK 
Write Us for Prices on Mixed Carload Orders. 


WEW YORK OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE 
Room 8101, No. 1 Madison Ave. Room 49, No. 70 Kilby St. 


We solicit your Inquiries for California Redwood and 
Washington and Oregon Fir. 

















WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete 
It will pay you to get our prices 


BRADLEY, MILLER & CO. 
WEST BAY CITY, MICH. 








STEADY IMPROVEMNT IN HARDWOOD CENTERS. 





Railroads Display Unusual Activity—Shipments Exceed Present Output— Important Timber 


Transactions— Lumber Company Erecting Three Mills—Building Operations Promising. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 28.—The Memphis Union 
Station Company has filed articles of incorporation, with 
a nominal capital stock of $100,000. .It proposes to 
proceed immediately with the erection of a union station 
which is to be used by five of the roads entering 
Memphis and which is to cost between $2,000,000 and 
$3,000,000, aceording to the number of roads that make 
use of the new terminals. The roads that are certain 
to participate in the building and use of the new termi- 
nals are, Louisville & Nashville, Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis, St. Louis Southwestern, St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern and the Southern railway. J. L. 
Lancaster, president of the Union Railway Company, 
is to be president of the Memphis Union Station Com- 
pany and he says that such an agreement has been 
signed by those who are to build the station that there 
ean be no hitch in the plans such as occurred in the 
ease of the Memphis Terminal Company which recently 
disbanded after making extensive purchases of prop- 
erty to be used for a site. The new station will be 
close to the present Union Station near Calhoun ,street 
and Rayburn avenue. 

Weather conditions have been highly favorable for 
the production of hardwood lumber in this section the 
last week and all reports indicate that splendid prog- 
ress is being made. Logging is being carried forward 
on a large scale and some of the buyers of oak and 
other timber in this market are authority for the state- 
ment that it is impossible for them to take all the 
offerings. Reports from the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
officials indicate that a very large amount of timber 
has been gotten out in Mississippi. Most of the mills 
in eastern Arkansas are in operation, though there are 
some that are closed down because: they are not able 
to dispose of their low grade stock in proportion to 
their entire cut to justify them in running at present. 
It is stated on the best of authority, however, that there 
is more lumber being produced in the Memphis territory 
than for a number of months. 

The railroads continue to report large increases in 
the volume of traffic being handled by them and promi- 
nent railroad officials in this section are authority for 
the statement that there is likely to be considerable 
congestion of traffic when the movement of cotton gets 
well under way. The cotton crop is now beginning to 
be marketed freely and this means that there will be 
an enormous tonnage from this source in the very near 
future. The steel and iron business, the coal industry 
and other lines of activity are beginning to tax the 
railroads to an unusual extent and already there are 
complaints of car shortage at interior points in the 
Memphis territory where it is difficult to secure empties 
promptly and where it is hard to get the railroads to 
move cars immediately after they are loaded. Most of 
the Memphis lumbermen are getting very good service 
for the present but they believe that this condition will 
not obtain very long. 

The big plant of the Virginia Bridge & Iron Com- 
pany, which has been in process of construction here 
for some time, will begin operations within the next 
few days. It will give employment to about 250 men 
from the start and will increase its force as the business 
demands. It will manufacture bridge material and 
structural iron of all kinds, and has some large contracts 
in hand and others pending. This is a branch of the big 
company of Roanoke, Va., where headquarters is main- 
tained. 

The Arkansas Coffin Company, which is capitalized at 
$20,000, has filed articles of incorporation at Ft. Smith, 
Ark., and will engage in the manufacture, purchase and 
sale of coffins and undertakers’ supplies, A. Fisher, G. 
O. Bradley and others are the incorporators. 

The Union Lumber Company, which will engage in the 
retail lumber trade, with headquarters at Como, Panola 
county, has filed articles of incorporation. Its capital 
stock is $5,000. 

Memphis lumbermen are interested in the announce- 
ment that the board of railway incorporators of Ar- 
kansas has extended until 1915 the time for completing 
the original Memphis, Helena & Louisiana railroad. The 
road is now controlled by the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern and 120 miles have been constructed since 
it was chartered in 1901, extending from the Louisiana 
line to Latour, Ark., and it is now stated that work is 
to be pushed from Latour northward to Memphis. The 
line will open up a splendid section of country and will 
also greatly shorten the time over the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern to New Orleans. 

Plans are also taking definite shape for the exten- 
sion of the Memphis, Paris & Gulf to Memphis. This 
line now runs from Nashville to Murfreesboro, Ark., and 
the business men of Helena and Memphis are doing all 
they can to get the road extended northward to Mem- 
phis. An impertént conference on the subject is to be 
held within a few days at Pine Bluff in which Memphis 
capitalists will participate. 

The business organizations of Memphis are taking 
great interest in the forthcoming annual meeting of the 
Deep Waterways association at New Orleans and they 
are naming a large number of delegates, including some 
members of the lumber fraternity. Lumbermen always 
have taken a deep interest in this subject and they hope 
to see the cause of waterways improvement given a 
substantial boost at the New Orleans meeting. 

The Miles Bros.’ Hickory Manufacturing ‘Company, 
Des Arc, Ark., has had a representative trying-to secure 


a site at Lonoke, Ark., for the erection of a plant fo 
the manufacture of hickory spokes and wheel rims. 1; 
a location can be secured on the right of way of the 
Rock Island it is stated that the company will procee: 
with the erection of the plant and that it will hav 
it in operation within sixty days. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 29.—Business on the loca 
lumber market continues to improve steadily. The gen 
erai impression is that the present volume of business 
is equal to what it was before the panic. The price 
on the various grades have not, however, reached the 
former high level. That they will get there eventually, 
however, all seem to believe. Stocks are getting lower 
each week. Nearly all the Nashville dealers are selling 
more lumber than they are cutting. Stocks of firsts an: 
seconds are considerably broken in oak and poplar. The 
better grades of all the stocks are moving at a rate tha 
indicates a general shortage at a not distant date. Ther 
is an almost unprecedented demand for chestnut reported 
on the local market, this being one of the features of the 
market during the week just closed. One local firm hay 
ing a limited stock of chestnut which it desired to move 
sent out four letters and by two days later received wire 
orders for six carloads. 

Oak, plain and quartered, is strong. Poplar is showing 
up well. Maple, beech, birch and ash also are moving 
well. Hickory is reported rather spotty. Cypress is sell 
ing well and there is a steady improvement noted in this 
grade. The fall trade to which the lumbermen have been 
looking forward with so much confidence is indeed a 
present very active reality., The larger consumers are 
placing their orders without apparent hesitation. 

The Fickling Supply & Machinery Company is a new 
concern for Nashville. It has been organized by W. H. 
Fickling and has handsome offices in the Stahlman build- 
ing. The company will handle machinery and heavy sup- 
plies and will ship direct to the consumer from the fac- 
tory. The company has secured many valuable agencies, 
including those for the Atlas engines and boilers, Diss- 
ton saws, Crescent hand sawing machinery and several 
lines of woodworking machinery. The company expects 
soon to place men on the road. The company already 
reports a good business and very bright prospects. 

Murfreesboro reports a very heavy business in white 
oak logs, cedar logs, rails and fence posts. Good prices 
are commanded. 

In a sawmill explosion near Hopkinsville, Ky., Houston 
Roberts, aged 15, was instantly killed. Charles and 
Edgar Roberts were seriously injured. The mill, which 
was wrecked, was the property of Basil Roberts, father 
of the three young men. 

Thomas H. Evans has been elected secretary of the 
Nashville Builders’ Exchange to succeed Haynes MeFad 
den, who resigned to move to Atlanta, Ga. The new 
official is considered competent in every way, is popular 
and has a wide acquaintance. He is a prominent young 
contractor and formerly was city building inspector. 
Mr. Evans is not a stranger in politics, for he is a can 
didate for the city council. 

A. L. Gracey, of Monterey, and W. J. Pugh, of Cross- 
ville, have formed the Gracey-& Pugh Company and are 
erecting at Monterey a heading and lumber plant, which 
will begin operations in thirty days. One thousand acres 
of good timber land has been bought and the cutting 
and logging have been begun. The members of the firm 
individually own several additional tracts of timber, an: 
the company will start operations with two or three 
years’ supply of timber in sight. 

The Davidson, Hicks & Greene Company has increased 
its large timber holdings in Overton county by the pur 
chase of 1,000 acres midway between its two large band 
mills in that section of the state. This plot has been 
held for sale for more than fifty years, but on the death: 
of the owner was sold for division. The timber on th 
land consists of poplar, white oak and chestnut. It was 
chiefly purchased for the poplar, which is large and fine. 
A spur track is being built to the land. 

A fire which originated in the boiler room of th 
Standard Lumber & Box Company, of this city, threat 
ened for a time serious results. By the prompt work of 
the firemen, however, the fire was extinguished with only 
about $200 loss. 

The Southern Mill Supply Company has bought the 
stock of the Southern Mill, Mine & Railway Supply Com- 
pany, of this city, and the business will be continued 
under the former name under the management of Frank 
Rives. 

Hamilton Love, of the firm of Love, Boyd & Co., has 
gone on a business trip to eastern markets, including 
New York and Boston. 

A. W. Williams, the popular shipping clerk for the 
Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing Company, of this city, re- 
cently married Miss Lillie 8. Gibson, a pretty and popu- 
lar Nashville girl. 

Joe S. Kyte, of the Peter-McCain Lumber Company, 
of Bristol, Tenn.-Va., is here on a business trip. 

David H. McLean, who manages the Columbia (8. C.) 
office of the Berlin Machine Works, of Beloit, Wis., was 
a recent visitor to this market. 

J. R. Daniel,-who is secretary of the Williams & 
MecKeithan Lumber Company, of Lumber, 8. C., was a 
recent Nashville visitor. He says trade has been dull for 
those who have held out for good prices. There has been 
an improvement during the last thirty days, however, and 
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siock has been moving more briskly than at any previous 
time since the panic. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BRISTOL, TENN., Sept. 28.—J. W. Difenderfer, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., head of the J. W. Difenderfer Lum- 
her Company and the Laurel Lumber Company, was a 
visitor. He went to Damascus, where he has extensive 
interests, including a band mill and timber holdings. Mr. 
Hifenderfer says that the outlook for the lumber trade 
was never brighter. 

Fred K. Paxton, of the Paxton Lumber Company, has 
gone east to pay a visit to the trade at Pittsburg, Phila- 
delphia and New York. V. K. Simpson, secretary of the 
company, will arrive from Chicago this week. 

B. B. Burns, of the Tug River Lumber Company and 
the Roeckeastle Lumber Company, has returned from 
Huntington, W. Va., and Meek, Ky. He reports the 
band mill which the Rockeastle company is putting in at 
Meek will be started the latter part of October. 

About 500 men are busy in the construction of three 
band saw mills and the railroad of the Honaker Lumber 
Company, in Russell county, Virginia, thirty-five miles 
east of Bristol. W. H. Crockett, of the company, has 
gone to Pittsburg and elsewhere on business in connec- 
tion with the new mills and the company is planning to 
be ready for operation by March 1, turning out 150,000 
feet of stock daily. The contract for the building of its 
railroad hasbeen let to the 8S. Walton Construction Com- 
pany. This company, which is headed by A. P. Perley, 
of Williamsport, Pa., has acquired an immense boundary 
of timber in Russell county. 

W. G. McCain, of the Peter-McCain Lumber Com- 
pany, who has returned from an extensive business trip, 
reports the business outlook better. 

The Consuaga Lumber Company, which owns an ex- 
tensive tract of timber in Polk county, eastern Tennessee, 
is operating extensively. The Pendergrast Lumber Com- 
pany will start a band mill at Ducktown, in the same 
county, October 1, to develop its tract of 50,000 acres 
of timber. 

A mill will be established at Atkins, Ark., by W. C. 
'ry and associates, of Lynnville, Tenn., at an early date. 
They have bought a small tract of timber. 

E. E. Bradley, of N. B. Bradley & Sons, Bay City, 
Mich., was a visitor last week. His firm formerly oper- 
ated on a large scale in this section: 

Several interior manufacturers were in this city re- 
cently and reported much activity in manufacturing. 
Among them were T. F. Hood, of Wise county, Virginia; 
kh. R. Herman, of Big Stone Gap, Va., and E. R. Fry, 
of Wallace, Va. 

Joseph Kite, of the Peter-McCain Lumber Company, 
is back from a visit to Nashville and Memphis, Tenn. 

C. R. Scifres, representing H. A. McCowan, of Salem, 
Ind., was a hardwood buyer on the Bristol market this 
week. 

J. A. Wilkinson, well known manufacturer of Bristol, 
is in Norfolk. Mr. Wilkinson stated that business is 
active with him. He has started three mills near 
Koanoke, Va., and says he is anxious to get 100 or 150 
eams to haul lumber to the railroads. Mr. Wilkinson’s 
ig planing mill at this place is running full time. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Sept. 28.—Steady orders for both 
low pine and most varieties of hardwoods character- 
' the lumber trade in central Ohio. Manufacturers 
d shippers say that the run of orders from factories 
id dealers is much better and that despite the off season 

volume of business during September will probably 

eed that of August. Purchasers are not haggling 
er quotations to such an extent as several months ago 
id in some sections distinct firmness in many grades is 
parent, 

One of the best features of the trade is the prepara- 
ns being made for building operations. Architects 
‘port many prospective bidders and plans and specifi- 

tions are now being prepared for structures of every 

aracter which will be started either this fall or early 
the spring. This, coupled with the fair amount of 
ilding which is now going on, is having a beneficial 

"ect on retail trade. 

Many manufacturers and jobbers, believing that an 

‘vance in price is sure to come, are holding stocks for 

‘reased figures. At least they are slow to cut prices 
ven for the sake of large orders. 

sherwood D. Morgan, of Kile & Morgan, is at the 
wills in Arkansas for a few weeks overseeing production 

hardwoods. 

The E. Doddington Company, manufacturer of mill- 
‘ork and office fittings, reports a better run of orders. 
‘he concern has been busy for some time. 

R. L. Gilliam, secretary of sales for the W. M. Ritter 
umber Company, says orders are holding up well and 
“eptember will close with a good lot of business. He 
finds conditions in the East improved. In the middle 
West there is no complaint at all as to the volume of 
business. In the West prices are weaker. 

Reports indicate a better feeling in the foreign trade. 
"he demand for hardwoods is becoming better in every 
part of England. ; 

Frank Powell, of the Powell Lumber Company, said 
that business during the last few weeks has shown 
liarked. improvement. This is especially true among 
manufaeturing establishments, which are buying in much 
larger volume. The demand for large construction tim- 
bers is also increasing and the outlook is exceedingly 
bright. F, Everson Powell, of this company, will return 
'n several weeks from a six weeks’ business and pleasure 
trip in the West. He visited Vancouver, Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco’ and other western cities. 

M. J. Bergin, head of the M. J. Bergin Lumber Com- 





pany, reports retail trade quiet in Columbus. He does 
not look for much improvement before spring, when the 
demand for building materials will have a good effect 
upon the trade. He reports a good demand for lath of 
all varieties. 

B. A. Leach, of the ‘:wers-Leach Lumber Company, 
reports a fair business in «ery department. 

Arrangements are being made by the Columbus So- 
ciety of Architects for the Octuber meeting in the club 
rooms on South Third street. President Bulford has 
appointed Harry W. Lum, H. C. Holbrook and J. A. 
Jones a committee on entertainment and program. 

Reports compiled from western Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and West Virginia for the week ended September 22 
show that contracts awarded amounted to $1,571,000 as 
compared with $1,197,000 during the corresponding week 
in 1908 and $2,015,000 in 1907. 

Work has been started on a $175,000 freight depot and 
railroad yards for the Big Four railroad at Swan and 
High streets. Two lirge houses, 642 feet by 75 feet, 
will be erected. The contract for hanging all the fold- 
ing doors was awarded to the Mitchell Folding Door 
Company, of Cincinnati, at a cost of $8,000. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 28.—The general tone of busi- 
ness is still showing improvement in all classes of busi- 
ness, especially in iron and machine tools. Many of the 
large plants are running full time and are complaining of 
being short of competent help. One of the largest manu- 
factories is now three months behind in orders. 

Building continues very brisk and the manufacturers 
of builders’ supplies are busy. The box manufacturers 
report great improvement in the demand for boxes, while 
several of the factories are crowded with orders for mer- 
chandise cases, 

There is a very steady growth in the demand for red 
gum, and from various classes of manufacturers. One 
of the largest dealers in red gum at this point says it 
is remarkable what a volume of inquiry there is for 
gum; ‘‘ We are now selling to a wide range of manufac- 
turers to whom we formerly could not even make a sale.’’ 

The hotels are now crowded with commercial tourists 
of all classes, among them a number of representatives 
of outside lumber concerns, who are working among the 
consuming trade of the city. During the last spring 
and summer there was a very noticeable lack of the out- 
side lumber salesmen at the factories, and the number 
who are now working in the city is being commented 
upon. 

A. B. Ideson, of the Standard Millwork Company, 
Norwood, is mourning the loss of his most estimable 
wife, who passed away at their home on Thursday last. 
The remains were taken to Oshkosh, Wis., her former 
home, for interment. Mr. Ideson has the sincere sym- 
pathy of all the Cincinnati lumbermen in his sad be- 
reavement. 

Chief Clerk Heaton, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
headquarters, returned to his desk yesterday after a 
short vacation. He says he did not do much fishing, as 
the weather was too cold, but he enjoyed to the fullest 
the fish the other fellows caught, as well as their stories. 

Secretary Doster entertained a number of callers at 
headquarters during the last week. A. C. Bolander, of 
Danville, Ill., of the firm of A. C. Bolander & Co., is 
here looking over the business conditions in this section. 
He says his factories are producing an average volume 
of stock, mostly in the vehicle end of the business, which 
is showing signs of getting much brighter. He is con- 
templating enlarging his output and is looking over some 
timber lands for prospective development. 

Floyd Day, of the Swann-Day Lumber Company, of 
Clay City, dropped in and stated that the lower grades 
are better and that general trade is most certainly im- 
proving. He looks confidently forward to a decided in- 
crease in business for the low grades, owing to the large 
tobaceo crop now about ready to be moved, and which he 
says is fully double the size of any crop of the last seven 
or eight years. He says millions of feet of the lower 
grades will be disposed of now and will be used in the 
manufacture of tobacco hogsheads and shipping cases 
and in the rebuilding of the barns destroyed throughout 
the white Burley district by the night riders in Ken- 
tucky, as well as through the tobacco growing districts of 
Tennessee. 

J. P. Keyes, president of the Kentucky Lumber Com- 
pany, with offices in the First National bank, and whose 
headquarters are at Terre Haute, Ind., dropped into 
headquarters while looking over his business interests in 
Cincinnati. 

O. B. Bannister, of Muncie, Ind., of the Bannister 
Wheel & Implement Company, who was a guest at the 
Sinton, called upon Secretary Doster yesterday. 

Peter Lesch, spoke and carriage supply manufacturer, 
of Memphis, Tenn., prominent in the Hickory Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was also a guest at headquarters 
yesterday. 

The Globe-Wernicke Company is about to make ex- 
tensive additions to its great plant in Norwood and has 
issued $1,000,000 additional stock. President Yeiser, 
who is largely interested in the New River Lumber 
Company, says that the plant is in active operation and 
that it is now producing a good stock of all classes of 
hardwoods. Messrs. Butler and Banning have severed 
their connection with the New River Lumber Company, 
of which they were members of the board of directors. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 28.—Ransom Griffin, man- 
ager of the local office of the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, is in Terre Haute on business this week. 
Members of the Indianapolis Lumbermen’s Club state 
there will be no further meetings of the club. For 
several months interest has waned in club affairs and 
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MOULDINGS 


Both in long lengths and 
cut lengths for special 
jobs and can guarantee 
prompt shipments and 
satisfaction. 


FLOORING 
INTERIOR FINISH 


Our stocks of Hemlock is come 
plete in nearly all respects, and we 
can make shipments without de- 
lay. Send us your inquiries and 
let us quote you prices. 








LONG HEAVY TIMBERS 


NORWAY PINE LOGS 


12 Inch to 25 inch, 20 to 6O ft. 
ALSO 


WHITE PINE and HEMLOCK 


Write us for prices on Dimension and Timber 
bills. any size and length required. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER C0. Wisconsin: 








Sawyer Goodman Company 
Make Prompt Shipments of 
WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 


BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


MARINETTE :: WISCONSIN 
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EAST MICHIGAN. 


CORK PINE 


There is no other as soft 
as Shoppenagons 





We are the exclusive manufac- 
turers and by maintaining con- 
stantly a well assorted stock are 

sition to fill orders with little 
72 Write today for prices. 


WE USE TELECODE 


Salling, Hanson & Co. 


Grayling, Mich. 





JOHANNESBURG 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


500 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
100 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
200 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
500 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 








WRITE FOR PRICES 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 





BUYERS ATTENTION! 


We have the following items ready for 
Immediate Shipment. 


400,000 ft. 5-4 No. 
** 8-4 No. 
** 6-4 No. 
** 5-4 No. 
** 4-4 No. 
** 6-4 No. 
** 5.4 No. 


** 2x6-6 to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
** 8-4 No. 4 Hemlock. 


We make a specialty of furnishing promptly Bill Stuff and 
Timbers, 20 to 40 ft, long in both Hemlock and Hardwood. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 





| We cai Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks can 
ship in addition to 

White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension Shingles, 


Worked Mouldings, 


Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request 


E. B. Foss & Company 


Manufacturers 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Established 1877 Telecode Used 








enough cannot be found to attend to make the meetings 
interesting and profitable. 

Ambrose Waltman, of Beanblossom, son of William 
Waltman, a member of the state board of forestry, has 
been appointed custodian of the state forestry reserve 
at Henryville, to succeed Henry Thomas who resigned 
recently. 

E. H. Greer, of the Greer-Houghton Lumber Company, 
is making a trip through southwestern Indiana, while 
C. D. M. Houghton is in the northern part of the state. 

The Indianapolis Hoo-Hoo baseball club won four 
of six games in the season just closed, losing one game 
each to Memphis and Cincinnati. A larger schedule 
of games will be arranged next season by Manager 
Ransom Griffin as the Hoo-Hoo games have attracted 
much interest. 

Building Inspector T, A. Winterrowd states that the 
September building record probably will show a decrease 
as compared with the same month of last year. This 
will be due to the fact that fewer large buildings are 
under construction, but it is expected the number of 
frame dwellings will show an increase. 





FROM SOUTHEASTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 30.—Local manufacturers say 
business for the last week or ten days has been active 
and that inquiries have been unusually good. Fall trade 
has been all that was expected and a good winter trade 
is looked for. Yellow pine demand is strong, prices are 
holding with no likelihood of change. Stocks are broken 
badly. Veneer manufacturers say the year to date has 
been the best for a long time. Furniture manufacturers 
are busy and all the plants are running full time. 

Allen Rice, manager for the Rockport Egg Case Com- 
pany, of Rockport, has returned from a business trip 
in the northern part of this state. 

Charles Folz, of the MeMurchy Company, Shawnee- 
town, Ill., has returned from Virginia, where he spent 
several weeks at his old home. 

Elmer Luhring has returned from a trip through the 
central part of Kentucky and says trade has picked up 
in that section the last two weeks. 

D. B. MacLaren, of the D. B. MacLaren Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, says inquiries are better than at any time 
this year. 

The Delker Bros. Buggy Company, of Henderson, Ky., 
has placed several new salesmen on the road. It ex- 
pects to greatly increase its business during the coming 
year. 

Notes About Lumbermen. 

Thad McIntyre, of Equality, Iil., well known yellow pine 
dealer and a director in the Tri-State Retail Lumber Deal- 
= Sa, was in this city a few days ago calling on 
riends. 

J. H. Moeller, lumber and stave dealer, Mt. Vernon, Ind., 
was in this city last week on his way to Green river to buy 
logs. He says the demand for staves has greatly increased 
during the last few days. 

Walter Krash, of the Bockstege Furniture Company, has 
returned from a business trip through the East. 

Eli D. Miller, folding bed manufacturer, is back from a 
business trip to St. Louis, Mo. 

Charles Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Company, 
returned a few days ago from a business trip to St. Louis 
and the West. 

John A. Byers, lumber buyer of Hopkinsville, Ky., called 
on the local trade last week. 

R. 8S. Ambrose, of the Ambrose Lumber Company, Hender- 
son, Ky., the first of the week called on a number of local 
lumber dealers. 

Oscar Klamer, of the Schelosky Table Company, says 
business is better than it has been for some time. 

Ww. McCurdy, of the Hercules Buggy Company, is back 
from the northern lakes, where he spent several weeks with 
his family. 

James Hunnell, of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
of Chicago, with headquarters in this city, reports business 
good and improving. 

George T. Meinzer and EB. S. O'Hara, of the Evansville 
Sash & Door Company, have returned from successful busi- 
ness trips. 

William Heyns, of the Evansville Dimension Company, 
— the prospects are good for an active veneer business all 
winter. 

A son has been born to Mrs. Stoltz, wife of Fred Stoltz, 
manager of the Crown Chair Company. 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 28.—‘‘The finest cargo that 
ever came into the United States’’ is the way C. R. 
Mengel, president of C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, 
describes the mahogany logs which have been delivered 
at the mill of the company in South Louisville. They 
average 52 inches in diameter and are all good lengths. 
There isn’t a split log in the lot, and as there is 1,000,000 
feet of lumber in the cargo, that is a great record. It is 
making fine lumber. The logs are from the west coast 
of Africa and were brought over in the Richmond. Two 
more boats will be chartered this fall to bring mahogany 
logs from Africa and Yucatan. Although reports ema- 
nating from New York have reached here, saying that 
some mahogany companies in Africa are having trouble 
— the natives and are thereby being delayed in export- 

ing logs, the Mengels say that they have heard of no 
trouble and that their logging crews near Axim, in west- 
ern Africa, are working smoothly. The Mengels have 
recently made improvements in their plant, having fin- 
ished the construction of a conerete vat for veneer 
flitehes and having constructed a steam derrick for use 
in handling the flitches. 

There is noticeable a difficulty in getting cars. Al- 
though the railroads are still furnishing them on demand, 
it is obvious that they are having to exert themselves 
more to meet requirements than they have done for two 
years. 

The city is having a block surrounding the city hall 
paved with wood. This is the first time that wooden 
paving has been used here, and the result of the experi- 
ment is therefore of interest. The material used is 
yellow pine, and the blocks, which are about the size of 
ordinary paving bricks, except that they are wider and 
thicker, are soaked in tar before they are laid down. 

C. C. Mengel, the Louisville lumberman, who is taking 
part in the arrangements for the reception of President 





Taft, at Hickman, Ky., where Mr. Mengell has a box 
factory, has announced the program for the affair. A 
salute will be fired as the President nears the town, and 
he will be met by Governor Willson and a committee of 
citizens. The governor and the President will make 
addresses, while 500 school children will sing ‘‘The Red, 
White and Blue.’’ R. T. Tyler will speak for Hickman, 
and the children will sing ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home,’’ 
after which the presidential party will return to the boat. 

John M. Smith, representing W. P. Brown & Sons at 
Dickson, Tenn., slipped on the traditional banana peel- 
ing and strained his leg so severely that he will be laid 
up for several weeks. J. G. Brown, of the company, 
has gone to Dickson to look after things until Mr. 
Smith can get back on the job. W. P. Brown, formerly 
head of the firm, and now living at Indianapolis, is in 
town today. 

The horse show, which will be held here the week of 
October 11, is the chief social event that Louisville 
boasts. W. A. McLean, president of the Wood Mosaic 
Flooring & Lumber Company, and C. C. Mengel are 
among those who have taken boxes. 

‘* Although business is not so snappy as it was, it is 
holding up pretty well,’’ said C. R. Mengel, of C. C. 
Mengel & Bro. Company. 

‘Business continues to be good, and the furniture 
factories are buying freely,’’ said T. M. Brown, of W. P. 
Brown & Sons. 

A lot of oak and poplar is being handled by the Ohio 
Valley Sawmill Company, and business is regarded as 
good. 

‘Trade is fair, out of town business being better than 
local,’’ said W. W. Jett, of E. L. Hughes & Co., speak- 
ing of the millwork situation. . 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


Burra.o, N. Y., Sept. 29.—The Hardwood Exchange 
very quietly gave up its regular Saturday meeting last 
week and as quietly held a special meeting on the 28th, 
one member being conspicuous for his absence. It devel- 
oped later on that the gathering was for the purpose of 
planning a silver wedding on Thursday evening, the 30th, 
for former President I. N. Stewart. When the hardwood 
men go in for an entertainment they never do things by 
halves—but of this, more after it takes place. 

F. W. Vetter is again back at his office looking after 
business, but he will need to be a trifle careful after his 
long pull with rheumatic troubles, or this fall weather 
will hola him up again. Business is decidedly good. 

T. Sullivan & Co. are again well stocked with Pacific 
Coast Jumber and are getting a fresh stock of lake hard- 
wood. A. H. Brailsford, a former member of the firm, 
but now a successful stockman in Idaho, paid his old 
headquarters a visit lately. 

The yard of O. E. Yaeger is about as good an echo of 
what is doing in hardwood lumber as any of them, 
which is the reason why he says that he can sell stock 
as easily now as ever in his life. 

The southwestern interests of the Buffalo Hardwood 
Lumber Company are getting a personal overhauling 
from the home office. The report is that there is a good 
lot of oak and the like coming from the saws and a fine 
stock in Memphis. 


KEYSTONE STATE NEWS. 


Prices and Trade Conditions Generally Show Im- 
provement Over Last Month—Country 
Dealers More Active. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 28.—Hardwood and softwood 
wholesalers and retailers are busy. Prices generally are 
satisfactory, with a slight advance over last month. 

The Cummer Lumber Company, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
which opened offices about one month ago in the North 
American building, is represented by Nathan B. Gaskill, 
who states that business is exceptionally good. 

Harry E. Magargal, with the J. W. Difenderfer Lum- 
ber Company, is well satisfied with trade conditions. 

Charles M. Chestnut, general manager for the Yellow 
Pine Company, of this city, states that prices are advanc- 
ing and business is better than last month. 

M. H. Tilghman, jr., of the Tilghman Lumber Com- 
pany, Incorporated, is looking forward to a substantial 
fall trade. 

Harry R. Humphreys, of the Hardentine Lumber Com- 
pany, will return about October 1 from his summer 
residence at Allenhurst, N. J. 

Charles G. Blake,.manager for E. V. Babcock & Co., 
reports prospects promising. 

Henry Disston & Sons, wy have no fault to 
find with present market conditions. 

J. Randall Williams, jr., of J. Randall Williams & 
Co., has returned from the Coast, after acquainting him- 
self with the conditions of the red cedar shingle and fir 
trade. 

Robert B. Raynor, of Bush & Raynor, reports prices 
good and the outlook excellent. 

William 8. W. Kirby, of Kirby & Hawkins, states that 
he is well satisfied with present conditions, as each day 
business is increasing. 

John H. Lank, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, is spending a week’s vacation at Lewes, Del. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 
PittspurG, Pa., Sept. 28.—From a lumber standpoint 
August was a holher trade month than September has 
proved to be. Yellow pine is advancing faster at the 
mills than in the local markets or even in the. East. 
Hemlock dealers are unable to better their prices, and 
railroads are not as eager to buy as formerly. 
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The Pennsylvania railroad has placed an order for 
nearly $8,000,000 worth of rails for next year. Building 
operations continue to increase. 

Mr. Erving, of the Flint, Erving & Stoner Company, 
has returned from Canada, where he enjoyed several 
weeks of recreation in the wilds of that country. The 
company reports business holding its own. 

Louis Germain, of the Germain Company, stated this 
week that the business of that company had been the 
best of the year. Yet there is a lack of uniformity in 
prices for yellow pine that is hard to understand. The 
company has done a remarkably good business in rail- 
road ties and this week is shipping one of the largest 
cargoes north from Florida that it has moved in its his- 
tory. Al. Germain has returned from New York. 

E. V. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., is away on 
business. The company reports trade holding up fairly 
well and prices unchanged. The mills at Ashtola and in 
the Pennsylvania hemlock belt are operating steadily, 
but are short of cars. 

Bemis & Vosburgh report business fairly active, with 
interest increasing in the buying movement. Retailers 
are taking more stock and report their own supply being 
moved out more rapidly from the yards than for some 
time. 

J. H. Henderson, of the Kendall Lumber Company, 
returned this week from a very pleasant trip into 
Nebraska, where he enjoyed revisiting his old home. 
The Kendall company reports business satisfactory and 
increasing interest among buyers. Prices are firm in the 
Pittsburg market. 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC NEWS. 


Building Contracts Double Those of Last Year— 
Lumber Concern Increases Value of Stock— 
Big Maine Shipment for South America. 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 25.—The building contracts 
awarded in New England from January 1, to date have 
amounted to $111,350,000, as compared with $75,080,000 
during the corresponding period last year, a gain for this 
year so far of over $36,000,000. 

Mr. Swasey, formerly of the Interstate Lumber Com- 
pany, has bought the old Kent mill in Cliftondale and 
is making preparations for a large lumber yard. 

The saw mill at Bethel, Vt., owned and operated by 
A. L. Morse, has been destroyed by fire. Mr. Morse 
will rebuild as soon as possible. 

The Blair Veneer Company, of North Troy, Vt., will 
enlarge its plant, providing the town will exempt it 
from taxations for ten years. 

The H. H. Richards Lumber Company, New Haven, 
has just’ completed its new storehouse. The building is 
44x60 feet, three stories high. The new mill of the 
company is being run to its full capacity. The mill and 
buildings of this company were destroyed by fire some 
months ago. 

W. H. Arkley, who has been operating a lumber mill 
in Lynden, has sold his machinery and lumber to the 
Parker & Young Company, of Lisbon, Vt., and has 
accepted a position with that company. 

T. S. Wiley, of the Georgia Pine Company, New York, 
has been a visitor in the Boston market during the last 
few days. 

C. G. Haseall, secretary of the East St. Louis Walnut 
Company, East St. Louis, Ill., has been in Boston. He 
reports a good domestic demand for walnut. Offerings 
of the best grades are small. 

The following lumber companies have filed their annual 
statements: Brett Lumber Company, Lynn, Mass., O. D. 
Brett, treasurer, and the Watertown Lumber Company, 
Watertown, Mass., C. Sprague, treasurer. 

Gussman Bros., of East Grafton, N. H., have com- 
pleted the erection and installation of a circular mill 
at Orange, that state, and are manufacturing spruce lum- 
ber and lath. The Messrs. Gussman are practical manu- 
facturing lumbermen. E. D. Gussman’s experience in- 
cludes several years of activity as a bandsaw filer in fast 
mills in the South and on the Pacific coast. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Bangor, ME., Sept. 25.—Notice filed at the office of 
the secretary of state certifies that at a meeting of the 
stockholders of the Lumber Service Company, at the 
company’s office in Portland Tuesday, September 14, it 
was voted to increase the par value of the present 
authorized capital stock of the corporation from $10 a 
share, the present par, to $100 a share, so that the capi- 
tal stock of the corporation shall be $50,000, divided into 
500 shares of the par value of $100 each, and that upon 
the surrender of the outstanding capital stock, namely, 
four shares, new shares of the increased par value will 
be issued in exchange therefor upon payment to the 
corporation of $90 a share, and the balance of the 
stock will be issued at the increased value. 

According to those acquainted with the pulp business, 
there is no, danger that the recent order forbidding the 
export of pulpwood from crown lands at Quebec will ever 
affect the receipt of pulpwood at Maine mills. The 
pulpwood received from Canada comes from Chatham and 
Dalhousie, in New Brunswick, and none comes from 
Quebec. 

If the exportation of pulpwood is ever prohibited from 
the Dominion of Canada as a whole, the papermakers in 
this country would probably transfer the trade to Nor- 
way and Sweden, from which places a considerable quan- 
tity has been received at times. Last year three steam- 
ers loaded with the product reached Portland from those 
countries. Both Sweden and Norway have vast timber 
lands and an unlimited supply of pulpwood could be ob- 


tained from them. It would not cost much more to 
transport it and it is believed that the total cost would 
be about the same. 

Shipping men generally are discussing the shipment 
recently of a full cargo of pine, in the 3-masted 
schooner Sylvia C. Hall, from Bangor for the River 
Plate. The shipment was from the Eastern Manufactur- 
ing-Company and the pine will be transshipped at New 
York and proceed by the Italian bark Herat for Mon- 
tevideo. Pine cargoes of that size now are few and far 
between on the Penobscot. 


LUMBER PORTS ON LAKE ERIE. 


Steady and Satisfactory Improvement in All Lines— 
Upper Grade White Pine in Good Demand— 
Hemlock Stocks Too Low for Needs. 





Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 29.—The steady improvement in 
all lumber movements ought to be satisfactory to the 
trade, even though there is nothing in it that looks like a 
boom. Let those who are anxious for a rush note how 
the shingle trade stood it. 

The lumber receipts by lake are as large as in recent 
seasons, being for the week 2,006,000 feet, with the usual 
deluge of shingles, 16,510,000. It is reported that the 
steamboat line docks are stacked high with shingles, 
though there is no blockade, as they go out by rail as 
rapidly as they come in. 

Everybody is looking for a car shortage before Octo- 
ber is far gone. Even the railroad officials admit that 
they have no surplus cars, and some of them are short. 
Crop movements are setting in and cars are going west 
out of reach. 

The late fire that destroyed a large amount of lumber 
in the yard of Chew Bros., of Midland, on Georgian bay, 
burned about 3,000,000 feet of hemlock owned by Graves, 
Manbert, George & Co., of Buffalo. The saw mill was 
saved and is running again. Henry I. George, of the 
company, is building a fine house, which will be finished 
by early winter. 

C. W. Betts went to Philadelphia on business last 
week and planned to visit New York before returning, 
which ought to include a look in at the Hudson river 
celebration. The yard reports a fine demand for high 
grade white pine, with low grades doing much better 
than they were. 

G. J. B. Rose, who makes piling a specialty, reports 
the recent filling of a big order for yellow pine at 
Rochester and finds that it is now the most available 
wood for that trade, though there are still oak and other 
timber for ordinary work. 

C. H. Stanton is spending considerable of his time in 
Tonawanda now, as he is carrying lumber in one of the 
yards there. 

Knowlton Mixer is at the hemlock mills of Mixer & 
Co. in Forest county, Pennsylvania, this week. He is 
one of the leading advocates in the city of the Des 
Moines plan for governing cities and gives the movement 
considerable time. 

The building permits grew numerous as the week went 
on and were seventy-six for the seven days, of which 
forty-two were for frame dwellings, with very little 
brick, so that the entire estimated cost was only $137,120. 
Numerous plans, some of large cost buildings, have been 
filed, the permits to be taken out later. 

The Goodyear Lumber Company reports large orders 
at the auxiliary Great Southern Company’s mill, at 
Bogalusa, La., and mills running over time. Only a 
little of the yellow pine cut comes here, as the market 
for it is usually better elsewhere. 

The Emporium Lumber Company is running its Penn- 
sylvania saw mills and flooring plant night and day to 
meet its business needs. President Sykes is in the 
northern timber district getting hold of more tracts to 
work up. 

Betts & Coyer are deep into the white pine and maple 
flooring trade, most of which they ship through from 
the West all rail, finding it easy in that way to forward 
it on to eastern customers, 

Beyer, Knox & Co. are still studying the grade cross- 
ing problem at the yard on upper Main street. The 
improvements left them without a switch, as the change 
of grade made it impossible, so that rather than cart the 
lumber a mile it is the plan to move as soon as the stock 
can be worked down a little more. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEeDo, OnI0, Sept. 28.—Local business shows a fall- 
ing off when compared with last week. Total building 
permits for new work was about $35,000, or less than 
one-third of that of the preceding week. Dealers are 
buying liberally and shipments are coming in promptly. 
In point of volume yellow pine still holds first place in 
the market, with considerable strength in bill stuff and 
finish, and a slight weakness in boards, strips and floor- 
ing. Prices are holding strong and transient cars are not 
plentiful. 

Shingles have been somewhat irregular, red cedar 
clears selling from $3.55 to $3.58. The best grade of 
the white cedar variety are selling under a wider range, 
prices being reported all the way from $2.85 to $3. 
There has been a fair country demand, and this has been 
stimulated by the recent rains. The supply is limited 
and the mills are said to be running very low. White 
pine’ and hemlock lath continue steady without advance 
or sign of decline. The local supply while sufficient to 
meet all requirements is much below what it was a year 
ago. 

me shipments have eased local hemlock stocks a lit- 
tle, but there is still an anxious market for all that is to 








CHARACTERISTIC MICHIGAN MAPLE TIMBER. 


The illustrations this week show some char- 
acteristic Michigan hard maple timber and a 
trainload of logs on the way to the mill. Tim- 
ber such as is shown is found in large areas 
in Michigan and differs materially from the 
inferior timber of some of the other states. 
From such trees can be secured an exceptional 
quality of maple lumber, including a good pro- 
portion of clear stock. 


(To be continued.) 








TRAIN OF MICHIGAN MAPLE LOGS. 
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SPECIAL STOCK "SAEMeny 


LOT NO. 1 





5 M 6-4 1s & 2s Plain Mountain Oak. 
17 M 6-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Mountain Oak. 
28 M 6-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Mountain Oak. 

LOT NO. 2 

4 M 5-4 1s & 2s Red Gum. 

16 M 5-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum. 
3 M 5-4 No. 1 Com. Sap Gum. 
2 M 6-4 No. 1 Com. Sap Gum. 

50 M 6-4 Is & 2s Sap Gum. 


LOT NO. 3 


20 M 4-4 No. 1 Com. Sap Gum. 
5 M 4-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum. 
4 M 4-4 Box Boards Gum. 


LOT NO. 4 

12 M 4-4 Clear Sap Poplar. 
12 M 4-4x12-14” 1s & 2s Poplar. 
12 M 4-4x33” up Panel & No. 1 Poplar. 
15 M 5-4x14” up 1s & 2s Poplar. 

LOT NO. 5 
ears Standard Chestnut Lath. 
ears Standard Poplar Lath. 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


No bo 








When a Customer 
Inspects Lumber 


he appreciates a stock 
which shows care in manu- 
facture and grading. 





Order some of our 


POPLAR 


Bevel siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 
Base, Door and Window Jambs, etc. 


and you will have a stock that will satis- 
factorily meet the demands of the most 
critical customer. Write for prices. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO. 
CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY 











For Quick Shipment “~ ied ac sau 


GLASGOW, KY. 
2 cars 314”’ x 414’’—12’—_OAK. 
2 cars 314” x 444”"—12’— OAK. 
2 cars 8-4 Com. & Better 10 to 14’—OAK. 
2 cars 6-4 x 8-4 “ “ “ HICKORY. 
also anything needed in other hardwoods. 


WILLIAM REDMAN, Glasgow, Ky. 
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Geo. D. Emery Company 
Importers and Manutacturers 
MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS 


OMce, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms, 
nos.1Toatsroaoway, Chelsea, Mass. 








NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest Stock in the South. Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 














HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN 7! t,t 10 weir edvantace 


= to send for free sample pages 
of the “Climax Tally Book." American Lumberman, Chicago, lil. 





be had. Poplar continues quiet, with the bulk of the 
buSiness being done by the local wholesale yards. The 
better grades are in good demand, but there is a large 
amount of cheaper stuff which is disturbing local condi- 
tions. There is still a splendid demand for cypress, 
which is holding strong. All advances are being main- 
tained. Receipts have been liberal and numerous orders 
are reported. 

Lake receipts this month are nearly normal, the total 
aggregating 2,166,890 feet. A number of cargoes are 
expected in soon. 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 28.—An abundance of north- 
ern stock is being rushed in by boat. In some 
yards it is hard to get sufficient help to handle stock 
from the docks, a condition that has not prevailed for 
some little time. The present condition of affairs is 
due to the fact that dealers are endeavoring to get 
stock down quickly before the close of navigation. 

With the present gradual improvement of business 
many local retail dealers hope for a good run of trade 
throughout the winter if the weather is not too severe. 
A number of big buildings are under course of erection. 

Yellow pine continues firm. Hardwoods are showing 
up well, with a good demand for oak flooring. 

The Whitmer-Jackson Company reports a growing 
business in sash and doors. 

The Barner-Meade Lumber Company is enjoying a 
good run of business. A large number of residences 
and flats are being erected in its section of the city. 

A joint outing of the employees of the C. H. Foote 
Lumber Company, the Scranton Road Lumber Company, 
the Collinwood Lumber Company and the Glenville Lum- 
ber Company was held September 25 at Bedford Glens. 
The day was thoroughly enjoyed, a ball game and other 
amusements helping to make it a most pleasant affair. 

Robert H. Jenks, of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber 
Company, is confined to his home on account of illness. 

R. J. Clark, a prominent manufacturer of hemlock 
and hardwoods of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., called on local 
lumbermen. 

The C. H. Foote Lumber Company has been having an 
excellent demand for white pine and hemlock and re- 
cently has received and shipped several cargoes of good 
stock. 

W. E. Litchfield, of W. E. Litchfield & Bro., Boston, 
Mass., hardwood dealers, who called on local dealers this 
week, reported a good market with excellent prospects 
generally. 

Charles Gill, of the Gill Lumber Company, has been 
confined to his home with an attack of the grippe. 
His company reports a lively retail trade in all lines. 

W. L. Martin, lumber manufacturer of Cheboygan, 
Mich., and F. H. Weeks, of the F. H. Weeks Lumber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, were recent visitors. 


IN THE EMPIRE STATE. 


Metropolitan Trade Lively — Effects of a Big Fes- 
tival - Fall Expectations Hopeful—Big Im- 
portations From Canada. 








NEw York, Sept. 27.—The Hudson-Fulton celebration 
has tempered the good demand of the earlier part of 
the month and sales are reported to have fallen off 
slightly. The outlook is good, however, and building 
permits filed recently show no abatement in that respect. 
Prices are firmer and in southern pine especially the 
smaller mills appear to have disposed of their outputs. 

Railroad buying and corporation buying are more 
active. Yardmen in all suburban points say contractors 
have much work to figure on and the improved trans- 
portation facilities are doing much toward increasing the 
prospective demand for detached dwellings all around 
the city. In Manhattan twelve permits were issued last 
week, costing $1,226,000; in the Bronx, thirty-nine per- 
mits, costing $812,900; in Brooklyn, 357 permits, cost- 
ing $1,873,000, and in Queens eighty-eight, costing 
$442,400. 

That manufacturers of eastern spruce lumber are 
justified in their optimistic opinions on the outlook is 
shown by a report of arrivals of spruce and hemlock 
lumber and lath. The distributers in this market have 
been busy taking care of shipments during the week, and 
the prospects are that an oldtime fall trade will be taken 
eare of. : 

Among the largest receivers during the week were 
Chase, Talbot & Co., Simpson, Clapp & Co., Homan & 
Puddington, R. S. Coryell Lumber Company, Blanchard 
Lumber Company, Davison Lumber Company, Limited, 
Knott Sampson Lumber Company, Stetson, Cutler & Red- 
man, 8. H. Miner. The total shipments amount to 
nearly 3,000,000 feet of lumber and about 8,000,000 lath. 

Among the mahogany receipts during the week were 
440 mahogany and cedar logs, and 341 special round 
mahogany logs and eighty-three square mahogany and 
cedar logs for C. M. Dingle & Sons. 

The Hudson-Fulton celebration has required a large 
amount of lumber and studding for the erection of 
grandstands, and it fs estimated that over 3,000,000 feet 
of lumber has been used during the week to accommodate 
the sightseers. 

The J. C. Turner Lumber Company reports an in- 
creasing demand for cypress at better prices. 

B. L. Tim, of the Hirsch Lumber Company, 42 Broad- 
way, wholesale yellow pine, says that conditions are bet- 
ter than they were a short time ago, but that there is still 
plenty of room for improvement. 

The E. E. Dey & Sons Company has been incorporated 
under the laws of New York to acquire the property of 
the S. E. Kellar Lumber Company, Fifty-sixth street and 
Eleventh avenue, where it will continue to carry on a 


general retail lumber business at Kellar’s old stand. 
The company will. make a specialty of maple, oak and 
North Carolina and yellow pine flooring, besides carry- 
ing a good assortment of North Carolina and spruce 
underfloorings and sleepers. The officers are KE. E. 
Dey, president; A. C. Dey, vice president, and E. E. 
Dey, jr., secretary and treasurer. 

The Lumbermen’s Club, at Fifth avenue and Twenty- 
fourth street, is becoming popular and an average of 
thirty lumbermen lunch there every day. The number 
of resident and nonresident members is increasing. 

George J. Barker, of Barker & Co., called on John 
M. Bond, the local manager and treasurer, Thursday. 
Mr. Barker says the outlook in spruce and yellow pine is 
improving and the demand better than a month ago. 

Among recent visitors were John Coleman, Williams- 
port, Pa.; M. S. Tremaine, Montgomery Bros. Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y.; H. Shumway Lee, Mixer & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Richard P. White, Albany, N. Y.; Lewis 
Dill, Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Frederick Cleve- 
land, Albany, N. Y.; George F. Craig, George F. Craig 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Hugh McLean, Hugh McLean 
Lumber Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; M. E. Preisch, Haines 
Lumber Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. W. Knight, Long- 
Knight Lumber Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; Guy 
White, White, Frost & White, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; 
F. B. Williams, F. B. Williams Cypress Company, Pat- 
terson, La., and G. G. Barr, Beecher & Barr, Potts- 
ville, Pa. 


FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Sept. 28.—There is no 
doubt now that September will fall:a little short of the 
volume of business transacted last month. August 
showed a big boost in demand and the dealers were led 
to believe that September would show an even greater 
amount of business. The last two weeks were the ones 
that showed decreases. Some have been inclined to 
believe that recent advances in prices caused a slacken- 
ing of the call for stock. The market is unusually short 
of several items and dealers are not apprehensive over 
the disposition of large proportions of their stocks dur- 
ing the next few months. 

The last week was the heaviest of the season in the 
receipt of lumber at the Tonawandas by vessel. <A total 
of nearly 18,000,000 feet arrived during the seven days 
ended today. The stock was carried as follows: 





BOAT AND CONSIGNEE— Feet. 
EE, I ins 6 win diene edie 6 0% 410,900 
Arenac, schooner, White, Frost & White.......... 850,000 
Moore, schooner, White, Gratwick & Mitchell...... 811,600 
Langell, steamer, White, Gratwick & Mitchell..... 751,000 
Iron City, schooner, White, Frost & White........ 891,211 
Buffalo, schooner, Silverthorne & Co............. 1,000,000 
Page, schooner, Smith, Fassett & Co.............. 945,300 
Holland, schooner, White, Gratwick & Mitchell.... 922,500 
Delaware, schooner, McLean Bros................ 650,300 
Ed Smith, steamer, White, Frost & White........ 730,912 
United Lumberman, steamer, J. P. Mackenzie...... 360,743 
Gettysburg, steamer, R. T. Jones Lumber Company. 875,000 
Bacon, schooner, R. T. Jones Lumber Company.... 850,000 
Hl. M. Stanley, schooner, J. P. Mackenzie......... 392.576 
Jennette, schooner, J. P. Mackenzie.’............. 465,862 
Myron, steamer, Dodge-Bliss Company............ 504,000 
Redfern, schooner, Eastern Lumber Company...... 950,000 
Tucbury, schooner, Eastern Lumber Company..... 950,000 
Sawyer, steamer, Northern Lumber Company...... 872,417 
Meyers, steamer, Twin City Lumber Company..... 1,017,000 
Meyers, steamer, Wilson Lumber & Box Company.. 200,000 
Francomb, schooner, Haines Lumbet Company..... 927,606 
Mohegan, steamer, Haines Lumber Company...... 1,202,806 


The consignment of over 2,000,000 feet of white pine 
carried by the Mohegan and Francomb was the largest 
to be brought to a single dealer in the Tonawandas from 
a Canadian port at one time. The Haines Lumber Com- 
pany, which received the stock, has a large amount of 
stock to come forward from Canada before the close of 
navigation. Over 6,000,000 feet of the receipts for the 
last week came from Canadian ports. 

J. L. Ballington, of Newark, N. J., has assumed a posi- 
tion with White, Frost & White as the firm’s representa- 
tive on Long Island and the metropolitan district. Mr. 
Billington is well acquainted with the trade in that ter- 
ritory. 

While the car supply here has not become stringent, 
the railroads are enforcing demurrage rules more strictly 
than at any other time this season, and the shippers are 
anticipating a shortage before many weeks. 

Shipments were retarded from the Tonawandas for 
several days the latter part of last week on account of 
a bad wreck in the local freight yards. Two freight 
trains came together and traffic was blocked for nearly 
twenty-four hours on the main line. Shipments did not 
become normal until tast evening. 

During the last few days the docks of White, Grat- 
wick & Mitchell and White, « rost & White, which adjoin 
each other, have been the scene of most active operations, 
each unloading three vessels. The three boats consigned 
to White, Gratwick & Mitchell carried about 2,500,000 
feet of white pine, and the fleet that arrived at White, 
Frost & White’s dock an equal amount. 

W. G. Palmer has bought the costly residence of 
Eugene de Kleist, a former mayor of North Tonawanda, 
on Goundry street. 


i ee 
INCREASES SELLING FORCE. 

The Righter Lumber Company, with offices in the 
Land Title building, Philadelphia, has recently increased 
its selling force notably. George F. Kendig will repre- 
sent the company in the New York city and New Jersey 
territory; A. J. de la Cova has been added to the com- 
pany’s force covering Philadelphia and vicinity, and 
A. A. Bell will represent the Righter interests in Mary- 
land and central Pennsylvania. Mr. Kendig was for- 
merly with the Rumbarger and Monarch lumber compa- 
nies, Mr. de la Cova was of the staff of Charles F. 
Felin & Co. and later with W. R. Gardy, and Mr. Bell 
was connected with Halfpenny & Hamilton and the 
Marbury Lumber Company. 
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ACTIVITIES OF WOLVERINE LUMBERMEN. 





Conservative Estimate Places Logging Operations at High Mark—Lumber Company Buys Big 
Timber Tract—Prices Generally Steady and Conditions Satisfactory. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City anp Sacinaw, Sept. 28.—Lumbermen who 
operate mills the year through run a little lighter in 
the woods during the summer. They calculate to skid 
up enough logs in the spring to carry them through 
the warm spell. Just now they are strengthening their 
crews, while jobbers and others are going into the 
woods and starting camps. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company will put on another 
camp a little later, operating four during the winter. 
This company manufactures 20,000,000 feet annually 
and its stock comes from Montmorency county. The 
logs come to Bay City off the Lewiston branch of the 
Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central, the branch 
having been extended several miles into Montmorency 
county this year to reach more timber. This company 
has added to its holdings several thousand acres this 
year and is constantly buying desirable timber wherever 
it can be obtained. It has a stock to keep the saw 
mill at Bay City in commission twenty-five years. 

The Richardson Lumber Company, at Bay City, cuts 
about 60,000 feet a day and brings its stock also from 
Monimoreney county. The company operates two mills, 
one at Bay City and the other at Alpena, and operates 
a number of camps during the winter. It will stock 
the two plants this winter. Reports from lumbermen 
that they will put in pretty good stocks this winter 
are due to the generally improved conditions in the 
business of the country and also owing to the fact that 
dry stocks of hemlock and hardwood will be unusually 
small at the close of the summer sawing season. 

Frank Buell, who puts in 20,000,000 feet of logs 
every year for the Kneeland, Buell & Bigelow Company, 
about 12,000,000 for Bliss & Van Auken, and several 
million feet for other parties, will operate eight’ camps 
manned by from 600 to 700 men. The stock is all 
railed to the Saginaw river. W. D. Young & Co. 
obtain the bulk of their stock from points in the vicinity 
of Vanderbilt, and operate the year through, although 
they run a larger camp force in the winter. 

Yuill Bros., of Vanderbilt, will put in about 10,000,- 
000 for the mill at Logan and also a few million feet 
for other parties. Ross & Wentworth, of Bay City, are 
putting in a few million feet in the vicinity of Gay- 
lord, and the Gates saw mill at Bay City is stocked by 
logs that come off the Rose City division of the Detroit 
& Mackinac railway. 

The Stephens Lumber Company, at Waters, which 
saws from 17,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet of lumber a 
year, is cutting this year considerably more pine and 
hardwood and less hemlock than last year, when the 
output consisted in round numbers of 5,000,000 feet of 
pine, 6,500,000 feet of hemlock and 4,684,000 feet of 
hardwood. The timber of the company is largely in 
Otsego county, and it has stock sufficient to maintain 
the plant in operation several years. 

The plants at Grayling, of R. Hanson & Sons, and 
Salling-Hanson Company, will be fully stocked for the 
year through, the winter crews. being strengthened. 
This also applies to the Michelson & Hanson Company, 
at Lewiston, and the Johannesburg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at Johannesburg. 

Many small operators will go into the woods this 
winter and cut logs for themselves or for other parties. 
Under the improved conditions it will be easy to obtain 
funds for lumbering and the operator who understands 
the market will take all the stock available. A rough 
estimate of the probable log output the coming winter, 
in that portion of the state north of Bay City to the 
Straits, including the Mackinaw division of the Mich- 
igan Central mills and miscellaneous saw mills, approxi- 
mates 520,000,000 feet, and it is believed the estimate 
is conservative. 

An incident that displays the cordial relations exist- 
ing between an employer and loyal employee occurred 
during the week. About forty years ago the Stephens 
Lumber Company began operations on a small scale at 
Fish Lake, Lapeer county. Mrs. Lydia Griffith and her 
husband were employed by the company, the lady to 
run the boarding house. When the operations of the 
company were transferred to St. Helen, Roscommon 
county, Mrs. Griffith went with it. When the timber 
was exhausted and operations were moved to Waters, 
in Otsego county, she was a part of the outfit, being 
landlady of the ‘‘Inn,’’ or lumbering boarding house. 
Last Wednesday, after thirty-five or more years in the 
service of this company, the lady died suddenly. The 
remains were taken to Lapeer Sunday and buried, and 
Henry Stephens, of Detroit, head of the company, and 
many others in the service of the company, attended 
the funeral. 

The American Cedar Lumber Company is starting 
logging camps on Wolf creek, near Alpena. 

Receipts of lumber are liberal. The steamer Ogenaw 
and schooner C. J. Fillmore arrived yesterday from 
Blind river with 983,000 feet of choice white pine lum- 
ber consigned to E. B. Foss & Co. It is estimated the 
business of this firm this year will cover the handling 
of 60,000,000 feet of lumber. A considerable portion 
of this does not come to the Saginaw river but is han- 
dled direct from the mill docks in Canada to the cus- 
tomers of the firm and goes east and south. 

The steamer J. P. Donaldson arrived from Cutler with 
399,000 feet of lumber consigned to the Bay City Box 


& Lumber Company; the schooner Dayton from the - 


same port brought 580,000 feet for Bradley, Miller & 
Co., and the schooner A. W. Wright, from Cutler, 


brought 579,000 feet. of lumber and 326,000 pieces of 
lath for Bradley, Miller & Co. The steamer Homer 
Warren and consorts White and Friant arrived at Sag- 
inaw with a million feet for Saginaw parties. The 
steamer Langell Boys and consort are hauling lumber 
steadily from Georgian bay to Mershon, Eddy, Parker 
& Co. 

Last week the schooner Ellen Williams, loaded with 
lumber at Naubinway for Chicago, struck a rock a mile 
out from the dock where it loaded and waterlogged. 
The tug Temple Emery and a lighter relieved it and 
towed it to St. Ignace, where it was temporarily re- 
paired, the deck load having been taken off. 

The mason work for the two boilers for the Quay 
saw mill, at. Allenville, in Mackinac county, has been 
finished and the work on the mill is being vigorously 
pushed. 

The Cartier Lumber Company, of Ludington, is re- 
ported to have purchased 12,000 acres of timber lands 
in Luce and Mackinac counties, just north of the 
Straits, which will furnish stock for the mill at Luding- 
ton a number of years. The logs will be rafted to the 
mill. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Sept..28.—J. J. Tucker, of the 
Tucker & Harper Lumber Company, has returned from 
Florida, where he has been looking after his timber inter- 
ests. The Tucker & Harper company has sold its yards 
at Grandville to C. A. Spears & Son and possession will 
be given October 15. 

George W. Browning, of the Ottawa Furniture Com- 
pany, Holland, left a good order for lumber with one of 
the local dealers. 

Frank Chickering returned Saturday from a _ two 
yng trip to Boston, Mass., and points in New Hamp- 
shire. 

H. A. Linger, representing the American Hardwood 
— Company, of New York, called on the trade last 
week, 

A number of dealers in the mahogany trade have been 
in this market recently, including Julius Spickler, man- 
ager of export and sales, and C. W. Clark, in charge of 
the Chicago branch of C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, 
Louisville, Ky. M. D. Eldridge, Talge Mahogany Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., and J. H. Vaughan, Lewis 
Thompson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘*Business is good with us,’’ said John W. Ferdon, of 
the Mercer & Ferdon Lumber Company, ‘‘and the out- 
look is promising.’’ 

Z. Clark Thwing, manager for the Grand Rapids 
Veneer Works, and Homer L. Zipp, of the Zipp Bros. 
Lumber Company, have been elected to membership in 
the Grand Rapids Board of Trade. 

The Sligh Furniture Company is building a 4-story 
addition, 96x133 feet, to its plant. The new building 
will be used for warehouse purposes. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., Sept. 29.—Prices are steady, with no 
immediate prospect of a boom in any particular line. 
Dealers report an increase in the demand for yellow 
pine owing to the large number of additions to auto- 
mobile factories that are being built. 

Lumber is being received in the River Rouge district 
as fast as crowded docks and labor conditions will per- 
mit. The return of prosperity is apparent in the scarcity 
of common laborers, and this fact has resulted in delay 
in the handling of cargoes. All the yards are well 
stocked. The barge Godfrey is unloading a cargo of 
hardwood from the Lake Superior region at the Brown- 
lee-Kelly Company’s- docks. Conely & Bailey have had 
three or four boats in during the last week. The 
Thomas Forman Company and Lowrie & Robinson also 
have received cargoes. 

Fans among the local lumbermen are planning to ac- 
company the Detroit ‘‘Tigers’’ to Pittsburg on the 
occasion of the world’s series with the Pirates. 

O. 8S. Hawes, local representative for the Salling & 
Hansen Lumber Company, has returned to the city after 
a protracted stay in Grand Rapids, Mich., in connection 
with the estate of the late E. N. Salling. 

C. C. Brownlee, president of the Brownlee-Lowrie Com- 
pany, of Cisco, Ga., is in Detroit to visit his mother, 
who will accompany him to Georgia for the winter. 

Grant Coey, vice president of the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Company, Chicago, was in town on business 
Monday and called on a number of friends. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., Sept. 27.—The steamer Pridgeon 
met with disaster on its trip to Tonawanda, N. Y., 
with 1,000,000 feet of fine white pine lumber. The deck- 
load and cabins were entirely washed away in the big 
storm and the steamer sank in 60 feet of water, its bow 
remaining out. The lumber was strewn all along the 
shore. 

The steamer Connelly Bros. has taken a cargo of 
866,000 feet of lumber to Milwaukee. The schooner 
William Aldrich brought in a cargo of wood. 

The schooner Lily HE. has been taking on cargo at the 
docks of the Van’s Harbor Lumber Company, at Van’s 
Harbor. 

The railroad from Van’s Harbor, the seat of the Van’s 
Harbor Lumber Company, to Cook’s, on the Soo rail- 





RED CEDAR BOARDS 


GENUINE AROMATIC 
TENNESSEE STOCK. 


We have 200,000 feet of this, 1 inch to 
2 inches thick, all grades. Can ship 


quick by local freight or in straight cars. 


@ Ask for our latest stock and price list 
showing ten million feet of dry lumber 
at prices that will interest you. 


Oak, Poplar, Chestnut, Ash, 
Hickory, Walnut, etc. 


Love, Boyd & Co. 


Nashville, Tennessee. 














We have at our Mills 


6000000 ft. 


OF 


Bone Dry Southern 
Hardwoods and Gum 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


W.J.Cude Land & Lbr. Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
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We are anxious to move quickly the following 


DRY POPLAR LUMBER 


2 Cars 4-4 1s and 2s Poplar 

3 Cars 4-4 Select and No. 1 Com. Poplar 
2 Cars 6-4 Select and No. 1 Com. Poplar 
10 Cors 4-4 No. Common Poplar 


Above is well manufactured edged and trimmed and we al- 
ways ship a good grade. We solicit your inquiries for all kinds 
of Hardwoods and Yellow Pine. , 


LOGAN-MAPHET LUMBER CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


PINE AND HARDWOODS 








Himmelberger-Harrison 
—Lumber Co. ) 


Red-Gum Specialists 


MOREHOUSE, - - 
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OUR PLANING MILL IS 


RUNNING ENTIRELY ON BAS sSwoo D 


Moulding, Bevel Siding, Ceiling, Finishing 
Boards, Leather Frames, Cloth Boards, etc. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY :: MENOMINEE, MICH. 








HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 book “Realm of the er. 
descriptive circular. ‘Address AMEFICAN LUMBERMAN, 3% 
®earborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
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So say dealers and contract- 
ors, for it is easy to work 
and every piece is correctly 
graded, hence reduces labor 
costs and eliminates unneces- 
sary waste. When in doubt 
order 


Goldsboro 
N. GC. Pime 


It possesses an individuality 
that never fails to impress it- 
self on a customer and you 
can depend on him coming 
back when he needs more— 
that’s what counts. 


Ask for Prices. Telecode usea. 


Johnson Wimsatt, 
Washington, D. C. 








Ler ~ 


3 KILN DRIED, ROUGH OR DRESSED 


N.C. PINE 


DAILY CAPACITY 175.000 FEET 
, FRANKLIN. VA. 











N.C. Pine 


IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS 


Our equipment enables us to carry 
a good stock of kiln dried, rough 
and dressed lumber, and we have 
shipping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE—Fiatiron Bidg., New York 














road, is practically completed and will open a line for 
the output of the mill. 

S. Crawford & Sons are receiving large quantities of 
cedar and other logs at their new yards in Menominee. 
The company has no railroad outlet at its Cedar River 
yards and is transferring most of its stock to Menominee. 

J. M. Thompson, formerly manager for the Wolverine 
Cedar Company, at Menominee, and now in charge of 
large lumbering interests in the Spanish River district 
of Ontario, has bought a 60-foot lot of F. C. Nowack 
and will erect thereon a $5,000 residence. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

Boyne, Micu., Sept. 28.—This city is undergoing 
one of the healthiest building booms it has ever expe- 
rienced. This is accounted for by increased industrial 
activity and also, to a great extent, by the workingmen, 
who are buying homes. The two banks also show a 
remarkable increase in their savings accounts. A prom- 
inent manufacturer stated he could afford to increase the 
wages of employees because their earning capacity had 
increased. 

Clearances: Shawnee, Detroit; Three Brothers, Chi- 
cago; Arizonia, barge Scotia, Tonawanda. 

Along with the lake carriers railroads are also han- 
dling a large quantity of timber. In fact railroad ship- 
ping is more active than for some time. 

Amosa Dean has a big force employed making barrels 
for the fall fruit trade and the steamer Cummings car- 
ries a load to way ports daily. 


WITH WISCONSIN LUMBERMEN. 


Factory and Building Trades Create Good Demand 
for Hardwoods—Congressional Committee 
Investigating Indian Affairs, 





MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 29.—Local lumbermen are 
meeting with one of the best fall trades experienced in 
several seasons. Not only is there a record amount of 
building going on in the city, but farmers all over the 
state seem to be coming to the realization that now is 
the time to build. Stocks are unusually low with re- 
tailers and wholesalers, who report that inquiries and 
orders are increasing from day to day. Prices are a 
little firmer and advances have been made in a few 
lines. 

The hardwood business is exceptionally good. Not 
only is there a demand directly from builders, but the 
factories are placing excellent orders. Oaks in the dif- 
ferent lines are in the lead, while poplar and birch are 
also strong. A steadily increasing business in maple 
flooring is reported. 

W. E. Cooper, president of the Cooper & Maxson Lum- 
ber Company, of Milwaukee, has returned from a tour 
of inspection of his various retail yards about the state. 

Conservation of all natural resources was advocated 
by Charles R. Van Hise, president of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, in a recent address given before 
the City Club, of this city. President Van Hise is one 
of the best known authorities on the subject of conserva- 
tion in the West. 

W. B. Burrows, for four years chief draftsman in the 
sawmill department of the Allis-Chalmers Company, Mil- 
waukee, has resigned. 

A large number of furniture manufacturers and deal- 
ers were in attendance at the meeting of the North- 
western Manufacturers’ Association recently held at the 
Hotel Pfister. 

The interior woodwork for Milwaukee’s $500,000 
Auditorium, just dedicated, was furnished by the Rock- 
well Manufacturing Company, of Milwaukee. 

E. M. Griffith, state forester, was in Milwaukee en 
route from Madison to the Odanah Indian reservation, 
where he conferred with the Senate subcommittee on 
Indian affairs which is inspecting the reservations of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. The state forester is confer- 
ring with the committee with reference to perfecting the 
state title to land granted to Wisconsin under the war 
grant. Later some of this land was included in the 
Indian reservations and considerable timber was cut from 
them until this practice was stopped by State Forester 
Griffith. It is expected that the state will receive full 
title to these lands. 


MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 28.—The Mandt Wagon Com- 
pany, at Stoughton, has begun the erecting of a $100,000 
addition to its plant, to consist of a power house and a 
large workshop. The addition will mean the employ- 
ment of about 1,000 more men in the plant. A generator 
of 650-horsepower will be installed. 

A. J. Tipler, well known lumberman, of Wabeno, who 
was recently made manager of the Jones Lumber Com- 
pany at Appleton, has moved his family to the latter city. 

snnouncement has been made that the Creamery Pack- 
age Manufacturing Company, of Butternut, will operate 
both mills this winter at full capacity. 

The Prairie du Chien Egg Case Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Prairie du Chien, has replaced the main struc- 
ture of its plant, which was destroyed by fire last spring, 
and it is now in operation. The remainder of the plant 
will be rebuilt this winter. 

Joseph Wolfinger and J. Wolfinger, of Dundas, are 
negotiating for the establishment of a box factory at 
Birnamwood. ‘ 

The Rice Lake Lumber Company is building a logging 
road from the Omaha line at Rice Lake to Blaisdell, a 
distance of nine miles. 

The Kaiser Lumber Company will finish its cut at 





Baraboo this winter and in the spring will construct a 
logging line from Winter to the Thornapple river, where 
it has several yefts’ cutting. ’ 

Lumbermen of the state are expecting interesting de- 
velopments to follow in the wake of the investigation of 
the Indian reservations of Wisconsin, which is being 
made by the subcommittee of the United States Senate 
committee on Indian affairs. The committee has been 
investigating at Odanah, Ashland and Lac du Flambeau. 
The charges of extensive grafting in timber land allot- 
ments at Odanah were sifted thoroughly. 

Lumber companies at Washburn, including the Stearns 
Lumber Company and the Sprague Lumber Company, 
have cut a large amount of lumber this summer and 
heavy shipments are being made. 

Mrs. E. H. Joy, wife of E. H. Joy, secretary of the 
Stevens Point Box Company, at Stevens Point, was 
badly injured recently when her automobile collided with 
an electric light pole. 


ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Sept. 27.—The saw mill of the S. M. 
Quaw Lumber Company, at Edgar, has been closed for 
the season. 

The plant of the Chicago Excelsior Company, at Green 
Bay, is completed and all ready for operation. The 
factory is 90x50 feet. It is equipped with four Alpena 
machines, conveyors, baling press and other machines. 
Each of the Alpena machines contains eight knives, capa- 
ble of cutting four or five tons of excelsior a day. The 
factory has a capacity of 150 tons a day. 

The large box factory of the Kurz-Downey Company, 
of Chicago, at Roy’s Point, will be running early next 
month and will operate day and night. 

The Jones Lumber Company, of Appleton, has bought 
500,000 feet of timber from the lands of the Long Lake 
Land Company, of Manitowoc, the lands being in north- 
ern Wisconsin, near Long lake. The price paid is $10,000. 
The Long Lake company has about 4,000,000 feet of 
standing timber-on its lands in northern Wisconsin and 
has decided to cut it this year. 

W. H. Ward, formerly of the Bradley-Miller Lumber 
Company, of Bay City, Mich., recently representing the 
Interior Lumber Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., has ac- 
cepted a position with the Sawyer-Goodman Lumber 
Company, of this city, representing it in central Mich- 
igan 

Lumberjacks will receive higher wages this year than 
last, judging from the present outlook, according to 
John Fountain, president of the Fountain Lumber Com- 
pany, of Appleton. Lumbermen are now offering $26 
to $35 a month, while a year ago they were paying $25 
to $30. 

The foundation for the fireproof steel and concrete 
saw mill of the Diamond Lumber Company, at Green 
Bay, is completed. The building will be 60x178 feet 
in size and will begin operation early in January. The 
foundation of the plant is all concrete and the upper 
works are of steel. The cost will be $100,000. 

Col. S. J. Murphy, the Green Bay lumberman, has 
returned from an extended cruise about Lake Michigan 
in his steam yacht Nerita. The Nerita cost $100,000 to 
build. 


MINNESOTA MILL POINTS. 


Last Drive of Season on Way to Mills — Cement 
Products and Cedar Organizations Elect Sec- 
retaries—Prices High and Stocks Low. 





. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 29.—The last log drive of 
the season is on its way from Little Falls to Minne- 
apolis. Low water has hampered driving this year, but 
on account of a large jam held in reserve above Minne- 
apolis last fall the saw mills have been well supplied. It 
is estimated there are nearly 50,000,000 feet in the 
reserve jam and the main drive. All these logs will be 
available for this season and the cut of lumber will 
exceed that of last year, in fact more has been cut to 
date than a year ago. 

H. H. McKinney has been appointed secretary of the 
Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of M. O. Nelson, of Minne- 
apolis, who is to move to Portland, Ore. Mr. McKinney 
comes from Shohola, Pa., where he has been several years 
engaged in logging operations for the Pennsylvania Coal 
Company. He has had previous experience in the cedar 
business and beside attending to the duties of secretary 
in Minneapolis headquarters will inspect yards and plants 
of the association members throughout the state. 

A. E. Pfiffer, of St. Paul, was unanimously elected 
secretary of the Northwestern Cement Products Com- 
pany, of this city, to succeed J. C. Van Doorn, Minne- 
apolis. 

H. B. Sutton, secretary of the Nolan Bros. Lumber 
Company, Memphis, Tenn., was in Minneapolis on busi- 
ness. 

Norman Lind, son of former Gov. John Lind, of this 
state, is visiting his father in this city. Mr. Lind is 
connected with the Pacific Timber Company. 

E. O. Hawksett, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Com- 
pany, is in Ashland, Wis., looking after the interests of 
his firm, which lost about 500,000, feet of hemlock in a 
fire that completely destroyed the lumber yards of the 
Lake Superior Lumber & Box Company. 

N. A. Gladding is in Minneapolis looking over the 
branch office of E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., which he represents. 

The Superior Lumber & Coal Company, of Spencer, 
Towa, has moved its headquarters to 914-915 Lumber 
Exchange, Minneapolis. 

Rafting companies operating for mills below St. Paul 
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have experienced a busy season, but old lumbermen say 
the bulk of the business is in the nature of a windup for 
companies which had holdings in the northern woods. 
hese companies are finishing their cutting and it is 
expected rafting will show a big falling off next year. 
he tendency is toward making the finished product 
wearer the stump. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuTH, MINN., Sept. 28.—Manufacturers of lumber 
report very little lumber for sale. No sales of lumber 
in quantity have been reported for more than a week. 
Some of the Duluth lumber brokers are skirmishing for 
stock as far west as Idaho. The situation in the lumber 
trade in the Northwest is rapidly tightening. Prices are 
firmer and stocks limited, and higher prices for the 1910 
stock seems certain. Preparations for a very active win- 
ter in the woods are being made. 

Rk. N. Marble, secretary of Alger, Smith & Co., and 
Mrs. Marble have returned from Chicago. They went 
from this city to Chicago in an automobile. They are 
the first to make an auto trip to Chicago from the head 
of Lake Superior this year. Mr. and Mrs. Marble went 
first to Minneapolis, then to Winona, thence to Baraboo, 
Milwaukee and then Chicago. They were gone eight 
days, and would have returned in their machine except 
that Mr. Marble’s time was limited. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


Demand and General Activity Increasing—Associa- 
tion Co-operation— Many New Enter- 
prises and Improvments. 
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PORTLAND, OrRE., Sept. 29.—Trade conditions continue 
to improve and the market is now on a solid foundation. 
Foreign business is not brisk, but rail and California 
shipments by water are lively. Local demand for build- 
ing material continues good, activity in the building line 
appearing to increase every week. The building of rail- 
roads and electric railways throughout the state is creat- 
ing a strong local demand for construction material and 
building stock. 

The St. Helens Mill Company’s mill, at St. Helens, is 
in operation and D. B. Hanson, designer and superin- 
tendent of the building, will next week leave for a tour 
of Europe. He expects to be away about a year. 

F. C. Knapp, L. J. Wentworth, G. A. Griswold and 
J. P. Keating, representing the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, left this morning 
for Tacoma to meet with the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in connection with the proposition 
for a uniform pricelist for all fir manufacturers of the 
Pacific Northwest, modeled on the lines of the Oregon 
lists, 

Henry B. Settem, manager of the Simpson Lumber 
Company’s saw mill at Knappton, at the mouth of the 
Columbia river, was in this city this week engaging help 
with the intention of starting operation at once. The 
mill has been idle three or four months, it having been 
closed with the intention of disposing of it. The idea to 
sell has been abandoned, however, and it will again begin 
cutting for the California and foreign markets, most of 
the plant’s product going by water. The capacity is 
100,000 feet a day. 

John Peterson, of the Peterson Lumber Company, 
operating camps and a mill on the Lewis river, has 
bought the mill of the Marble Creek Lumber Company, 
twelve miles above Woodland. 

The North Fork Logging Company, with a mill at 
Yale, has resumed operation. The plant has a capacity 
of 35,000 feet. 

The Lewis River Lumber Company, at Woodland, has 
resumed operations after a long shutdown. 

The River Mill Company, of this city, has built a 
30,000-foot capacity saw mill at Estacada. 

J. N. Bramhall, of Gresham, is building a logging 
camp near Halley and a logging railroad. 

_ Frank Beers, of Boring, will erect a 30,000-foot capa- 
city saw mill this fall on Sandy river, where he owns a 
large tract of timber. 

The Johanson Lumber Company, which owns a tie mill 
on the Sandy river, is about to resume operation. The 
proprietors are C. H. Johanson, C. W. Struthers and J. H. 
Nelson. The Firwood Lumber Company, in the same 
district, intends resuming operation soon. This company 
1s composed of Victor Johnson, Ned Nelson, Antone Mik- 
kleson and William Bosholm. 

The Straus Lumber Company is operating its new mill 
near Sandy, cutting’ about 35,000 feet daily. W. A. 
Proctor, manager, says that a shingle machine will be 
added to the equipment. 

The 8. P. H. Lumber Company, which operates near 
Boring, began cutting a few weeks ago. M. B. Greene, 
manager, has announced that a planer will be installed 
at Boring this fall. 

The Troutdale Lumber Company has closed an order 
for a large quantity of ties with the Oregon Railroad & 
Navigation Company. The company operates two mills, 
one at Troutdale with a capacity of 25,000 feet and 
another at Bull Run with a daily capacity of 60,000 feet. 

Jonsrud Bros.’ mill, Boring, resumed operation a few 
days ago after having been moved to a new site, five 
miles east of the station. The mill cuts 35,000 feet daily. 
The Olsen Lumber Company, Boring, has removed its 
mill to a site about six miles east of Boring in a new 
field of timber and is ready to resume operation. This 
mill euts about 25,000 feet daily. Charles Olsen, C. G. 
—— and C. M. Swanson constitute the company. 

A Giddings & Lewis trimmer and a 140-foot sorting 
table have been installed at the Oregon-Kansas Lumber 
Company’s mill at Rainier. 

The Kratz Shingle Company has rebuilt its Hazelgrove 
mill near Clatskanie, which was destroyed by fire in the 





early part of July. The company’s plant at Clatskanie~ 
has been in operation all summer. 

The Benson Logging Company, Clatskanie, has installed 
a loading derrick at its camps with a Mundy hoisting 
engine to operate it. 

The D. L. Kelly Lumber Company, of Warrenton,’ has 
added_a 50x100 foot dry kiln and an 18x72 boiler. The 
mill cuts about 50,000 feet daily. 

The Oregon Lumber Company plans moving its mill 
from Inglis to a point six miles southwest. A resaw 
and another planer will be added. 

The Columbia River Door Company, at Rainier, has 
added a 40-horsepower automatic upright Shepherd en- 
gine to its equipment. 

The Western Cedar Company, at Rainier, has put in a 
nigger and power set works. A steam loader also will 
be installed. 

The Goble Mill Company’s mill near Goble is in full 
operation, cutting about 50,000 feet daily. The lumber 
is flumed to a shipping point on the Astoria & Columbia 
River and a loading dock on the Columbia river. 

The Beaver Logging Company, of this city, successor 
to John Erickson & Son, is building two and a half 
miles of logging railroad into a new part of its timber 
at Quincy. It will resume operation for about four 
months’ run, after which it will transfer the outfit to 
the camps on the new extension. 

Carl Shattuck is operating a retail lumber yard at 
Gresham, and reports a good local demand in evidence. 

The new Haycox shingle mill, at Mist, in the Nehalem 
district, is in operation, cutting about 40,000 feet a day. 

M. Olsen, of the Nordby-Olsen Lumber Company, has 
installed: a shingle mill at Alspaugh. 

Miller & Mowrey, at Lents, have added two Atlas 
boilers and a 200 horse-power engine to their power 
equipment. An 8-inch edger, 6-inch Berlin band resaw, 
slab slasher and an additional planer also have been 
added. 

The Oregon Lumber & Manufacturing Company started 
its new plant at Oregon City a few weeks ago. The 
plant cuts 75,000 feet daily. The mill is operated in con- 
nection with a sash and door factory. 

Chandler Bros., formerly of Lebam, Wash., have 
bought a site and tract of timber from the Middleton 
Lumber Company, Middleton. The new owners are re- 
building a mill destroyed at that place a few months 
ago at a loss of $6,000. The new plant will cut 60,000 
feet daily. A spur will connect it with the Southern 
Pacific. 

The installation of a 40,000-foot capacity saw mill at 
Wallowa is planned by the Bear Creek Lumber Company, 
recently organized. The company owns about 2,500 acres 
of timber on Bear creek in Wallowa county. 

The Hackett Lumber Company contemplates installing 
a 40,000-foot capacity mill on Clark’s creek in the Elgin 
district, having finished cutting at the location of its mill 


_on Shell creek. 


The Star Lumber Company, of Star, has bought about 
4,000,000 feet of timber at the mouth of Lang creek, and 
will remove its mill to a site near Disston. 

John H. Brewer, of Silverton, has bought the plant of 
the Moeville Lumber Company, near Silverton, and has 
acquired the interest of George Brewer in the firm of 
Brewer Bros. 

Turner Bros.’ saw mill, in the mountains back of 
Klamath Falls, will be removed to Klamath Falls. It 
cuts about 20,000 feet daily. 

The Oregon & California Lumber Company is adding 
equipment to its plant at Florence. It will have a daily 
capacity of about 100,000 feet. 

The Wileox Lumber Company, of La Grande, will 
install a C. W. Willette bandmill outfit, including boilers 
and engine. 

Robert Forster will install a retail lumber yard and 
a sash and door factory in connection with his planing 
mill at Pendleton. 

W. F. Rankin has bought the C. 8. Haney Lumber Com- 
pany at Enterprise. 

The Jones Lumber Company, of this city, has installed 
a No. 94 Berlin planer and Smith & Watson timber sizer. 

The Multnomah Lumber & Box Company, of this city, 
will increase the capacity of its saw mill about 50 per- 
cent. Two Hoyt planers, 8x27 and 18x30, and a Me- 
Donough band resaw have been installed and the trim- 
mer has been enlarged to 40 feet. 

The Benson Logging Company, of Clatskanie, has 
placed an order with M. F. Brady, of this city, for three 
50-ton Shay geared locomotives, built by the Lima Loco- 
motive Works, Lima, Ohio. 

John A. Roebling Sons’ Company have removed their 
headquarters in this city to the new Lumbermen’s build- 
ing, 89 Fifth street. 

B. R. Westbrook, a lumberman of Cottage Grove, was 
in Portland for a few days. 

F. H. Rosenberg, Vicegerent Snark for the southern 
Oregon district of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
has been busy getting ready for the big concatenation to 
be held this evening at Cottage Grove. 





Three new railroads, all of them running through 
territory possessing timber of considerable value, are 
either about to be opened or are projected. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville is planning to connect the Louisville & 
Eastern, which runs into the mountains, with the central 
part of the state by way of Frankfort, and to do this is 
building a 7-mile extension of the Kentucky highland 
between Versailles and Frankfort. This will give Louis- 
ville connection with a rich timber country. The Madi- 
sonville, Hartford & Eastern, a road in the western part 
of Kentucky, and also controlled by the Louisville & 
Nashville, will begin operations in November, it is an- 
nounced. It has been under construction two years. A 
road in the southern part of the state’ is to be built by 
eastern capitalists, and Barren county has granted a 
franchise for the first part of it, between Glasgow and 
Horse Cave. 
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is not the fellow to be satished 
with inferior grades, hence usually 
buys direct of the manufacturer. 
If you are hard to please try our 


ROPER 


N.C. Pine. 


We have a daily output of 500,000 
feet, modern mills and excellent 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va,, 
New Berne and Belhaven, N. C., 


and can ship by rail or vessel. 





We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 


Norfolk, Va. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 





Franklin Bank Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Cable Address 
*“*“ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
18 Broadway, New York. ‘A. B.C. Code 


Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. ‘oan 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. American Lumberman Telecode. 





GeO. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


-BALTIMORE, MD. 


i ee Ores ea bats 


Baltimore Worked Flooring, 


Thin Ceiling, Mouldings, Etc. 








ELLINGTON & GUY 


INCORPORATED 
Dealers and Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine $3i%s,,. 


Virginia Sap Pine Framing and Box Boards 
—_———- By Car or Cargo. 





Handling the output of many mills, we are prepared to supply 


your wants. RICH. MOND, VA. 


Send us your inquiries. 


YELLOW PINE 
Lee ee Decking, Bring and Building Lum 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 
SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 
The Haviland Lumber Co., 62 Pine St. Savannah, Ga. 
































GARYVILLE, LA. 
TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED [‘7eicrman teiecoue. 


Vor farther particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Di 
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There’s Many a Slip “Twixt 
Belt and Pulley 


with an oak-tanned belt. The surface is hard and lifeless 
and slips on the smooth surface of a pulley.- 


With a Shultz “Sable” Rawhide Belt 
it’s Different. 


‘*Sable’’ has a kid-like surface which hugs the pulley 
like grim death. The rawhide interior gives enough 
strength to stand sudden shocks and transmit the maximum 
amount of power. Better get our booklet No. 2 telling 
about many other good qualities of this belt. 


SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY 
. St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 


NEw YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
47 
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Wholesale 


Yellow Pine. 


Wright Building, 











T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 
LUMBER 


Suite 1220 Chemical Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Factory Organization 
and Costs 


This new work (just from the press) is of 
such value to every lumber accountant and 
lumber manufacturer and every one interested in 
the subject of lumber manufacturing costs, that 
we have placed it onsale and shall be pleased 
to fill orders for it. 

The writer is a well known cost specialist and 
the work is the result of his experience in install- 
ing several hundred cost systems during twenty 
years of experience in this particular line, and 
embracing nearly every line of manufacture. 
The book is 84x11 inches, bound in half 
morocco, and its 410 pages give complete in- 
formation for the installation of a cost system 
such as might be installed by a system special- 
ist at a charge of $500 or more. 

The book will be sent prepaid at the regu- 


lar published price, $12.50. Prospectus 
and table of contents on application. 


The American Lumberman 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST LUMBER NEWS. 





New Timber and Cruising Concern Opens Offices—Representative of Well Known Resaw 
Establishment Speaks Encouragingly of Situation—Big Shipment to Go Around Horn. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WaSH., Sept. 28.—The construction business 
in Seattle this year is already greater than the entire 
building operations last year by $867,781. 

R. H. Mader, Pacific coast representative for William 
B. Mershon & Co., well known manufacturers of resaws, 
Saginaw, Mich., finds business among millmen on the 
Coast improved. He states that lumbermen of this sec- 
tion are encouraged over present outlook and as evidence 
he cites five good orders he sold during the last ten days. 
The National Lumber & Box Company, of Hoquiam; the 
McCormick Lumber Company, of McCormick, and the 
Standard Lumber & Shingle Company, of Seattle, each 
bought a Saginaw No. 66 resaw. Mr. Mader also reports 
the sale of a New Standard No. 54 resaw to Comly & 
Kirk, of Tacoma, and a similar machine to the Lebam 
Mill & Timber Company, Lebam. 

The Coast Timber & Cruising Company is a new estab- 
lishment that has opened offices at 1101-2 White building 
this week. The members of the firm are F. C. Riley and 
H. C. Whittier, both well known in timber circles on the 
Coast. This company is buying a good deal of timber 
for eastern investors, especially Oregon timber land, 
where Messrs. Riley and Whittier think there are many 
good opportunities for investments of this kind. Mr. 
Whittier has been in the timber and cruising business on 
Puget sound and in Oregon for the last four years. Mr. 
Riley has been connected with the timber land business 
in this section for ten years and needs no introduction 
to Coast lumbermen. 

J. C. Hine, of Hine & Co., Bay City, Mich., arrived in 
Seattle from Portland. Mr. Hine left Bay City about 
three months ago for a tour of the West, stopping at 
St. Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., Denver, Col., Omaha, 
Neb., Salt Lake City, Utah, and several other points. 
He spent about three weeks with relatives on a ranch in 
Colorado. Mr. Hine has been engaged in the lumber 
business for sixteen years and while on this trip is com- 
bining business with pleasure. 

The Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company, of this 
city, whose large saw mill plant at Bellingham burned 
recently, destroying everything but the planing mill and 
dry kilns, has sold its export mill and planing mill and 
dry kilns to Thomas Earles, former superintendent of 
the mill and a brother of Michael Earles, president of the 
company, and E. J. Cleary, city councilman of Belling- 
ham, who for several years has had charge of logging 
for the company. The purchasers will spend about 
$30,000 to put the plant in first class condition. It will 
be strictly a cedar mill and will have approximately a 
capacity of 200,000 shingles and 100,000 feet of lumber 
a day. 

M. H. Grover, manager for the San Vicente Lumber 
Company, Santa Cruz, Cal., accompanied by, his wife, 
spent a few days in Seattle this week, visiting the exposi- 
tion and renewing old acquaintances. Mr. Grover for- 
merly lived in Seattle. He reports the new plant of the 
company at Santa Cruz running well and turning out a 
fine quality of redwood lumber. The demand is fairly 
good, but prices are kept down by competition with low- 
priced fir lumber from Oregon and Washington. 

W. I. McKee, of the W. I. McKee Lumber Company, 
Quincey, Ill., was in Seattle on one of his periodical busi- 
ness visits to the Pacifie coast to look after his lumber 
connections. He was accompanied by Mrs. McKee. 
While in the West Mr. McKee will visit Bellingham, 
Everett, Tacoma and Portland and from there will go 
to San Francisco and then east. The W. I. McKee Lum- 
ber Company is an extensive wholesaler of western lum- 
ber and shingles, and besides the lumber of the north 
Pacific coast handles California redwood and pine lum- 
ber. 

The Taylor Mill Company has bought 1,710 feet of 
land on the water front and is getting ready to make 
improvements. The company reports eastern demand 
picking up and prices are stiffening, particularly as to 
ear material. é. 

The Cougar Lumber & Shingle Company, which had 
offices in this city, has moved its offices to Bellingham, 
where its mill plant is situated. 

The fine launch Aleli, owned by Joe H. Parker, presi- 
dent of the Parker-Bell Lumber Company, of this city, 
has returned with a jolly party of hunters, who report 
shooting good in and around Valdez on Vancouver island, 
where two weeks were spent. 

Charter rates on lumber are easing up. Business with 
Europe, South Africa and Australia shows little life, and 
there is practically no demand for lumber tonnage. Con- 
ditions are better to Central America and the west coast, 
and there is some demand for carriers to the orient. 
Lumber rates are affected to a certain extent by wheat 
chartering, which has been slower than was expected. 
Farmers have been holding on to their wheat and ex- 
pected big demand for tonnage has not materialized. 

Recent chartérs for lumber include the schooner Ban- 
gor from Puget sound to Guaymas; schooner R. W. Bart- 
lett, San Francisco to Papeete, private terms, and 
schooner King Cyrus, Willapa harbor to Guaymas. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

TacoMA, WASH., Sept. 28.—The Wheeler-Osgood Com- 
pany is finding business coming in satisfactorily and the 
big plant is running steadily at capacity, as is also the 
company’s large saw mill, the latter having an output 
of about 125,000 feet a day, of which the company 
uses all but the common stock for its sash and door 
plant. 


The Hawkeye Mill Company, operating a plant at 2311 
Starr street, in Old Town, has bought eleven tideland 
lots to the east of the Dempsey Lumber Company’s 
plant for $11,000. The company plans to erect at orce 
a large plant on the site. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company is giving 
an extensive overhauling to its main office building, 
which recently moved across the street to make room 
for the Union Pacific railroad’s track extension to the 
railroad’s docks. The Union Pacific is rushing work on 
the tidelands and has the foundation about ready for 
the large warehouse it will build. 

The Manley-Moore Lumber Company is continuing to 
do a large business and is well satisfied with prescnt 
conditions. 

The Tacoma Mill Company is getting out a number of 
eargo orders besides doing considerable rail business, 
The company lately has been making shipments to the 
Philippines for the government and has been sending 
cargoes to Honolulu on private account. It also is doing 
a fair local business. 

The Lucas Lumber Company, both for its logging 
camps and the saw mills in which it is interested, reports 
a strong, steady volume of business and mills and camps 
are running steadily. 

The Defiance Lumber Company is doing a large volume 
of cargo business at its plant on the waterfront, in ad- 
dition to its rail trade. The steamer Olson g Mahony 
arrived to take a part cargo and will go to the Danaher 
Lumber Company’s mill to finish, taking in all about 
1,000,000 feet for San Francisco. The Danaher com- 
pany loaded 200,000 feet on the steamer Tallac, which 
also took 600,000 feet at the Nelson-Johanson Mill Com- 
pany’s plant across the : 

Henry Hewitt, jr., states that work on the saw mill 
he and associates are building at Chambers’ creek has 
been stopped pending a decision as to the character of 
the Northern Pacific crossing to be put in across the 
waterway at this point for its new line out of Tacoma 
via the Narrows. 

The Eastern Manufacturing Company is enlarging its 
plant on the tidelands. It manufactures rug and carpet 
poles and kindred novelties and is shipping about one 
ear of poles a week, but- will soon have its capacity 
doubled. James S. Burr, of Amsterdam, N. Y., is presi- 
dent of the company, and H. T. Bona is local manager 
and secretary-treasurer. 

The Fredrickson Lumber Company, offices in the 
Bankers’ Trust building, is shipping in the machinery for 
the shingle mill which it is building near its saw mill at 
Fredrickson, on the Tacoma Eastern. The company ex- 
pects to have the mill running in about thirty days and 
will turn out about 150,000 shingles a day. 

T. E. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler-Osgood 
Company, has gone east on a business trip and will be 
away for two months. 

Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, has been selected as chairman of the 
Tacoma committee which will have charge of the enter- 
tainment of President Taft during his visit to this city 
October 2. 

F. B. Hubbard, of the Eastern Railway & Lumber 
Company, of Centralia; George E. Birge, manager for 
the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, of Centralia, and 
C. 8S. Gilchrist, treasurer of the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency, were in Tacoma during the week on business. 

H. 8. Mitchell, of the Eatonville Lumber Company, 
who made his home at Eatonville most of the time while 
the company was building its new mill and getting it 
started, has again taken up his residence in this city. 

The Pacific National Lumber Company, of this city, 
whose mill is at Ashford on the Tacoma Eastern railway, 
is loading the Henry Falling with 1,500,000 feet of !um- 
ber, largely timbers and spars, for shipment around the 
Horn for New York. Last spring this same company 
loaded the Joseph B. Thomas for New York with a cargo 
of the same size, and in August the Sea King, taking 
1,000,000 feet of spars and masts for Bath, Me. All 
these ships on their arrival at destination will be ‘is- 
mantled and made into coal barges. The Pacific National 
Lumber Company makes a specialty of long timbers and 
spars. ° 

The new plant of the Eatonville Lumber Company at 
Eatonville, on the Tacoma Eastern railroad, is running 
steadily making lumber, shingles and lath. It is logging 
over its own railroad and is working in a very fine class 
of old growth yellow fir timber, interspersed with high 
grade cedar. Work on the construction of the planing 
mill and dry kilns is under way and in another month the 
plant will be completed in every respect, making it the 
largest and most uptodate on the main line of the Tacoma 
Eastern. 

Out at McKenna, this state, the Salsich Lumber Com- 
pany has the frame for its new planing mill already cou 
structed and expects to have the machinery installed and 
running within thirty days. The saw mill is turning oul 
from 150,000 to 200,000 feet of lumber a day. A 14-unit 
Aweco dry kiln has just been. completed and will soo 
be in operation. H. E. Salsich, president of the company, 
who spent the summer at his home in Wisconsin, is now 
at the plant to remain for some time. 


Change in Sales Managers. 


T. J. Handforth, sales manager for the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, who has been with that con 
cern many years, has resigned his position, to take effect 
October i, and will be succeeded by John H. Burnside, 
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who already is in the office getting details of the work. 
\lr. Handforth intends with his family to visit his old - 
me in Brooklyn, N. Y., to be absent two months. On 
is return he probably will engage in the lumber busi- 
ness with E. G, Lindstrom, another old employee of the 
~t. Paul & Tacoma company, who was its superintendent 
for many years, and who resigned his position last spring 
and in June went to Europe and is at the present time in 
Germany. 

Mr. Burnside has been on the Coast the last ten years, 
aud is a@ young man of varied experience in the lumber 
iusiness. He was for four years with the St. Paul & 
'acoma Lumber Company, leaving about four years ago, 
vnd after spending two years with the old Oregon Lum- 
ier Company, of Seattle, has been the last year or two 
1 charge of the Hawkeye Timber Company’s operations 
it Rockport, this state. He is a brother of Ralph Burn- 
side, well known retail lumberman of Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
who is heavily interested in timber and manufacturing 
in this state. 

a el 


IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 

KXALISPELL, Mont., Sept. 29.—Fall trade is opening up 
ell, and shipments from this district have been greater 
than was expected earlier in the season.. Shipments for 
\ugust showed a large increase over any one month for 
several years, and it is believed that shipments for Sep- 
tember will be equaliy as good or better. 

Stocks are broken to an extent, and many items are 
vetting searce, especially pine and larch selects, 2x4- 
12-18-20, and No. 2 10-12 sls boards. A car shortage 
is noticeable, especially in flats and gondolas. Box cars 
lave been supplied promptly. 

Prices are being maintained fairly well, and it is pos- 
sible that they will be advanced shortly on many items 
that are scarce. 

Since the sale of town lots by the government at 
Polson and Dayton, two towns on the Flathead reserva- 
tion, mueh building has been going on. Polson has three 
retail lumber yards. 

Howard James, president of the Somers Lumber Com- 
pany, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., visited the 
plant at Somers recently. 

E. W. Doe, general manager for the Dawson Lumber 
Company, left Thursday for points in eastern Montana 
und the Dakotas. The company intends to operate its 
saw mill all winter, having completed arrangements for 
a hot pond. 

The Great Northern railway is issuing circulars warn- 
ing dealers in coal and all coal consumers that there is 
danger of a shortage of cars later on and urging them 
to get their coal supplies for the winter as quickly as 
possible. Attention is called to the fact that last winter 
« shortage of the fuel supply was caused by storms and 
lack of ears at times when stocks were low. 

The state board of railroad commissioners has ordered 
the Great Northern railway and the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& Puget Sound railway to establish track connections 
und provide facilities for interchange of passengers and 
freight at Judith Gap and Lavina, where the respective 
lines eross. The order is regarded as one of the most 
important in the history of the commission, and it means 
the making accessible of a large territory to all ship- 
ping centers of the state. 





FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 

SAN Dreco, Cau., Sept. 25.—The issue of $1,250,000 
f good roads bonds, recently authorized by a special 
lection ip this county, has been sold by the board of 
upervisors to the Bank of Commerce & Trust Company, 
f this city, for a premium of $13,600. This bid was 
accepted upon a sehedule of deliveries to suit the 
board. Other bids were received which were higher, 
lut they specified immediate delivery of the entire 
issue, the highest of this class of bids being that of 
i. H. Rollins & Co., of Chicago, who offered $39,505. 
The board of supervisors desire to deliver the bonds 
in allotments of from $100,000 to $250,000, extending 
over a period of two years, as the work on the road 
system progresses. 

The San Diego & Arizona railroad has received an- 
‘ther shipment of 7,000 ties from Caspar, by the steam 
chooner Bowdoin, making a total of 20,521 received 
thus far, which is a little less than one-fifth of the 
‘otal number for which orders have been placed. The 
material for an 80-foot steel bridge, which is to span 
ihe Tia Juana river at the southern end of the first 
ection of the road, has been shipped from the Pitts- 
burg plant of the American Bridge Company and is 
expected here about October 10. 

Recent arrivals include: Steam schooner Claremont, 
‘rom Gray’s harbor, with 150,000 feet for the Western 
lumber Company and 100,000 for the Russ Lumber & 
Mill Company; steam schooner Helen P. Drew, from 
Point Arena, with 220,000 feet for the Russ company; 
the steam schooner Marshfield, from Gray’s harbor, 
with a part eargo of 65,000 feet for the same company, 
‘nd the steam schooner Capistrano, from Gray’s harbor, 
with 228,500 feet of pine for the same consignee. 

POrrrrrrrrerrv—r—r—~—rs 
Y. M. C. A. BUILDING FOR HANNIBAL. 

_ HANNIBAL, Mo., Sept. 30.—George W. Dulany, million- 
aire lumberman of this city, is the chief of a fund for a 
*/5,000 Y. M. C. A. building. Mr. Dulany, already noted 
for his liberality and public spiritedness, has made the 
offer of $1,000 for every $2,500 the citizens would raise 
for the purpose of constructing a Young Men’s Christian 
Association building in Hannibal. The Hannibal Com- 
mercial Club has taken up the proposition and, with the 
impetus already received and the support given the propo- 
sition by the citizens, the fund will be raised within the 
next month, work on the building being planned to start 
in the early spring. 


CANADIAN MILL POINTS. 


Big Lumber Interests Combine Properties—Agita- 
tion Over Exportation of Wood from Crown 
Lands— Oriental Labor Must Go. 


OrtTawa, ONT., Sept. 25.—G. H. Perley & Co., of Ot- 
tawa, owning timber limits and saw mills in Quebec, and 
the Riordan Paper Mills, Limited, of Montreal, owning 
timber limits in Quebee and pulp and paper mills at 
Hawksbury, Ont., and Merriton, Ont., have combined 
their properties. 

The capital will be $3,500,000 and the new company 
will own about 1,200 square miles of timber land. 

The new concern will be called the Riordan Paper 
Company, Limited, and will produce newspaper and 
building paper, sulphite, pulp, spruce and hardwood lum- 
ber and clapboards. Under the present government regu- 
lations of Ontario, prohibiting the cutting of trees of less 
diameter than 10 inches, regular timber crops may be 
looked for. 

In 1882 Cook Bros., lumbermen, cut over the township 
of Sprague, a timber berth near the Serpent river in 
Ontario. This year the Saginaw Salt & Lumber Company 
has cut several million feet from the same limit, Cook 
Bros. having given up the limit in 1882, as valueless. In 
twenty-seven years the saplings had grown to merchant- 
able timber. 

Another example of timber growth is that of Cobden 
township, west of Blind river. Several years ago an 
Ottawa concern cut over this limit. This year Moore 
& McDonald took off a second cut and secured more 
than did the limit owner at the first cut. 

In Ottawa the increase in building is 240 percent 
more than the previous year. High water in the Ottawa 
river is a cause of satisfaction to millowners. 

Although prices of lumber are stiffening, country deal- 
ers continue to order from hand to mouth. Some sizes 
of pine, such as 2-inch and 10x12-inch stock, are be- 
coming scarce. British Columbia shingles are easier. 
Everything else on the list appears to be on the upward 
trend. 





FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


MONTREAL, QUE.,. Sept. 24.—Pulpmen, lumbermen and 
papermen report business good. Prices have stiffened 
and orders are pouring in. The Canada Paper Company 
is five weeks behind with its orders. It has advanced the 
prices on book paper. 

William Cauldwell has severed his connection with the 
Canada Paper Company, for which he has been manager 
in Montreal for several years, to establish a company to 
be known as the William Cauldwell Paper Company. With 
“him are associated several well known financiers and 
paper makers. An announcement is expected shortly in 
regard to the capitalization and personnel of the com- 
pany. No successor has been appointed to Mr. Cauldwell 
and Mr. Donovan, the Toronto representative, is looking 
after the Montreal end of the business. 

The agitation started some time ago for the prohibi- 
tion of the export of wood from crown lands is being 
supported by many representative bodies throughout the 
province. At the weekly meeting of the council of the 
Board of Trade of Montreal the matter of the pro- 
hibition of the exportation of pulpwood from crown 
lands in the province was taken up and a resolution was 
drafted approving of the policy laid down by Sir Lomer 
Gouin recently. 

Agents of lumbering companies from British Columbia 
are in this province endeavoring to get French Canadian 
families to move to British Columbia to engage in the 
lumbering industry there. They are to take the place 
of Japanese, Chinese and Hindoos. A special trainload 
of French Canadians left Montreal this week, most of 
them to work for the Fraser River Lumber Company. 
This concern employs 500, half of which are Japs, 
Chinese and Hindoos. The lumber companies pay travel- 
ing expenses. - 

The work of rebuilding the mill of the Canada Paper 
Company at Windsor Mills is progressing rapidly. In 
two months the mill will be running. It will be equipped 
up to date. 

The Trades & Labor Congress of Canada is in session 
in Quebec. Among the speakers who addressed the con- 
gress was J. D. Rolland, prominent pulp and paper 
manufacturer of St. Jerome and St. Adele. 

He said that thanks to the prohibition placed upon the 
exportation of pulpwood, where $6 was obtained on each 
ton of paper made from Quebec wood, about $40 will 
be realized. 

The action of the Quebee government in prohibiting 
the export of this wood eventually will lead, stated Mr. 
Rolland, to the establishment in Quebec of factories by 
those who formerly took the raw material across the 
border. 

He pointed out that the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association had decided to approach Sir Wilfred Laurier 
in an effort to obtain federal legislation upon this sub- 
ject. He stated that he knew Americans were buying the 
pulp manufactories of New Brunswick, which they were 
continuing to operate. The speaker pointed to Shaw- 
inigan and Grand Mere as examples of what home manu- 
facture of pulpwood had done for Quebec. 

PAPO" 


The Davidson, Hicks & Greene Company, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., which has been extensively developing 
timber lands in Fentress county, this state, is making 
large additions to its holdings in that section of the 
state, having recently bought 1,200 additional acres. 
The company now has seven miles of railroad in oper- 








ation and is running two large bandsaw mills. 
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WE Solicit Your Inquiries 
on our specialties— 

Dimension 
Boards 
Shiplap | 
Flooring 
and Finish. 

A .arge and well assorted stock enables 

us to make prompt shipment on all orders. 


MYERS LUMBER CO. 














FIR 


FLOORING TIMBERS 
FINISH DIMENSION 
SIDING SHIPLAP 
CEILING TOWER STOCK 
MOULDINGS LATH. : 


CEDAR 


SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for 
handling mixed orders, 








WAGNER & WILSON, 


(Incorporated) 


MONROE, - - WASH. 




















Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FIRES 
Bevel” 
Siding and Finish. 


Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimonsion, etc. 














WESTERN PINE, IDAHO WHITE PINE, 
WESTERN PINE SHOP. 
Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballard Lumber Co. 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








| Western Pine Lumber 


In all Forms for Yard Trade. 
Send us the HARD orders to fill. 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 
MILAN, WASE. 
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Clear Lake Lumber Co, 


We Have an Excellent Stock of 


FIR DIMENSION, 
BOARDS, SHIPLAP 


Also High Grade 


FI FLOORING, CEILING, DROP 
SIDING, FINISH, Etc., Etc. 


Cedar Siding and Shingles 
Mill and Office, CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 














PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


CALIFORNIA 


White and Sugar Pine 


Redwood Lumber and Shingles 
Montana and Western Pine 


Our Specialty: 


FIR and SPRUCE 
FACTORY LUMBER 










Write for Quotations 


W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


General Offices : 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS ' 





















California White Pine, 


California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine, 


* Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 






E I 
7m. én 4 & 
Liisa 


biveais 


SUMMIT MILL Co 


CHEHALIS, WASHINGTON. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers « 


Eastern Representative, L. C..BRICKER, Briggs House, Chicago, 












Send Us Your Inquiries and Orders for 


Upright Red Cedar Shingles 
Fir, Spruce and Cedar Lumber 


a make a specialty of High Grade Shingles 
t Leader: 5-2"Gold Coin" Strictly Clears, 
manufactured from oath A cenpre on f perfect. 


HARTMANN-NEUBERT LUMBER COMPANY 


EASTERN OFFICE: Complete Line WESTERN OFFICE: 
DES MOINES, IA., of Shingles SEATTLE, WASH., 
310-311 Equitable Bldg. in TRANSIT. 823-824 White Building 























AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE MAKES Lone 


Send fer information to AMERICAN J.UMBERMAN, Chicago, {!1. 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


PIPPI PPPS 


W. R. Smith, of the Stearns Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was a recent Chicago visitor. 

T. J. Orr, of the Cincinnati Poplar Company, Cincin- 
nati, O., was calling on the Chicago trade last Tuesday. 

James F. McSweyn, general manager of the Memphis 
Saw Mills Company, Memphis, Tenn., was a Chicago 
visitor last Wednesday. 

E. R. Darlington, the wellknown line yard man of St. 
Louis, Mo., was in Chicago last Monday calling on his 
many friends in the trade. 

C. B. March, general sales manager for the Red River 
Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chicago 
all of this week on business. 

F. K. Paxton, general manager of the Paxton Lumber 
Company, Bristol, Tenn., was in Chicago Thursday of 
this week calling on the lumber trade. 


C. I. Millard, general sales manager of the J. J. New- 
man Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago 
on Monday in connection with business for his concern. 

P. A. Rutledge, of the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood 
Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., with headquarters at 
South Bend, Ind., was a Chicago visitor on Tuesday last. 


C. L. Willey, the big hardwood veneer man of Chicago, 
with offices and plant at Robey street, near Blue Island 
avenue, spent several days this week at his Memphis 
operations. 


F. J. Hathway, president of the Marsh-Hathway Com- 
pany, with offices in the Chamber of Commerce building, 
Chicago, left Monday night for Kentucky and Tennessee 
sawmill points. 

A. C. List, of the George T. Mickle Lumber Company, 
with offices in the Chamber of Commerce building, Chi- 
cago, w2s in New Orleans this week on business con- 
nected with this concern. 


C. P. Miller, vice president of the Mississippi Lumber 
Company, with headquarters in the Railway Exchange 
building, Chicago, is in Boston this week on business 
for his company. 


F. B. Pryor, western division sales manager for the W. 
M. Ritter Lumber Company, with offices in the Fisher 
building, Chicago, is in Detroit and Cleveland this week 
in the interest of this concern. 


J. E. Allen, assistant general freight agent of the 
Cotton Belt route, was in Chicago Saturday last. He 
seemed to be well pleased with the conditions and pros- 
pects of business in the Cotton Belt territory. 

A. Goodman, general manager of the Mills Lumber 
Company, Decatur, Ill.; E. V. Mellen, with Frank D. 
Lawrence, of St. Charles, Ill., and Otto C. Herbst, of 
Reddick, Ill., were recent visitors to the Chicago trade. 

L. G. Heron, of Perley Low & Co., Chicago, well- 
known operators and manufacturers of northern woods, 
left last Sunday for a trip to the Peshtigo, Wis., plant 
of this firm. Mr. Heron will be gone for about a week. 


The Eastern Door & Sash Company, of Cumberland, 
Md., has recently added to its sales force Charles F 
Behrens, a man who is well and favorably known to Chi- 
cagoans. Mr. Behrens will have charge of the com- 
pany’s Baltimore branch, which was recently established 
in that city. 

Percy Hubbard, a recent acquisition to the True & 
True traveling force, was in the city this week on a visit 
to the parent house. He is now traveling Southern 
Michigan and Indiana for the Chicago sash and door 
institution, and reports that he is getting his share of 
the business. 


R. W. Thompson, who is connected with the sales force 
of the Great Southern Lumber Company, with offices in 
the Railway Exchange building, of Chicago, returned 
this week from a trip to the big mill of this concern at 
Bogalusa, La. Mr. Thompson has charge of the railway 
end of the business. 


U. L. Clark, who is at the head of the Detroit Timber 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., passed through Chicago this 
week on his way home after having spent the greater part 
of the summer in northern Michigan. He said he had 
been much benefited by his contact with nature and his 
appearance indicated that his opinion was well founded. 

W. H. Guirl, formerly of Guirl & Palmer, Sheridan, 
Ind., and well and favorably known in retail circles in 
that section, and later in the Clay Center and Brazil 
(Ind.) yard trade, has recently taken up his residence in 
Chicago, at 4453 Lake avenue. Mr. Guirl seriously con- 
templates return to the lumber trade, to which he will 
be welcomed. 


Letters received by friends of Charles Marsh, of the 
Marsh & Bingham Company, Chicago, who is spending 
a month’s vacation at eastern: points, say that he is hav- 
ing a very enjoyable time. Mr. Marsh is at present do- 
ing the seven-mile walk at Atlantic City daily, and’ will 
remain there until about October 17. His wife and 
daughter are with him. - 


J. E. Rhodes, of St. Paul, Minn., secretary to Fred- 
erick Weyerhaeuser, during a visit in Chicago this week 
said that white pine conditions are on the whole favor- 
able; that there is good demand for all except short 
box lumber, which is quiet. For some unexplainable rea- 
son No. 4 boards in 12-, 14- and 16-foot lengths have 
been practically cleaned out of the market. 


Ellington & Guy, Incorporated, of Richmond, Va., are 
sending out small samples of the material from which 
they say the north pole is constructed, together with a 
photograph of the scene at the pole when Peary and 
Cook began their dispute. It is the claim of Ellington 
& Guy that the pole is made of longleaf or North ‘0- 


liia pine, they refuse to say which. As they handle bot): 
kinds they doubtless do not wish to prejudice the trade 
against either, 


Ed Munger, of the Ed Munger Lumber Company, « 
‘Lafayette, Ind., made a trip to Chicago this week. [1 
was his first visit to the metropolis in several months :s 
the result of a rushing retail yard business that Mr. 
Munger has built up in Lafayette since he acquired his 
present interest. He reports the farmers blessed wit); 
abundant crops, and retail lumber dealers likely to get 
some of the overflow. Mr. Munger’s middle name, if he 
had one, would be ‘‘Hustle,’’ which accounts for his 
progress and popularity as a retailer of boards. 


Maurice E. Burton, of the E. P. Burton Lumber Com 
pany, with mill at Charleston, S. C., arid sales office at 
Philadelphia, Pa., passed through Chicago Tuesday of 
this week, accompanied by his wife, on a trip to the 
Southwest. Mr. Burton stated that shortleaf pine manu- 
facturers on the Atlantic coast are handling a fair trade 
at satisfactory prices. While the demand is not so great 
as some operators expected, the current movement of 
stocks is large. The supply of flooring and finish is very 
light and some difficulty has been met with by lumber- 
men of South Carolina in satisfying demands made upon 
them. Low grade lumber and rough boards and dimen- 
sion are held in good supply. Regarding the business 
outlook Mr. Burton said his father always contended 
that activity in the iron and steel market presaged a 
like activity for lumber within six months. He is of 
the opinion that by the end of winter lumbermen of 
the country will be offered all the business they can 
handle. 


Arthur Loranger, president and treasurer, and his 
brother, U. R. Loranger, vice president, of the Genesee 
Lumber Company, Genesee, La., were in Chicago Tues- 
day of this week on their return from the East, where the 
first named gentleman has been spending a somewhat ex- 
tended vacation in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward island 
and vicinity to escape hay fever. The gentlemen called 
at the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN office to get the latest 
news about the effects of the big storm of last week. All 
they had heard from their mill was that some smokestacks 
were blown down. No mention was made of damage 
to timber, though undoubtedly it was too early to de- 
termine anything definite as to that point. From what 
they had seen in the papers the gentlemen thought that 
the damage had been much exaggerated. 


F. J. Bannister, of Kansas City, who has supervision 
of the mills operated by the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
spent Monday of this week in Chicago. Regarding yel- 
low pine prospects Mr. Bannister said that while the crop 
outcome did not now seem to be so favorable as earlier 
in the year, reports from the central western states 
show a good yield of grains and produce. In the South- 
west many of the yards stocked up heavily early in 
the season and are doing a good business, although the 
yield of corn is about 40 percent below the earlier 
expectations. The yellow pine mills are doing a fair 
business and expect a considerable increase in trade in 
the next sixty days. Mill operations are being restricted 
and production now, he said, is about on a parity with 
shipments. The demand from retail yards is fair and 
many other buyers are in the market for large blocks 
of stock. 


H. M. Livingston, sales agent of the Blount-Perry 
Lumber Company, Nacogdoches, Tex., favored the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN with a call this week. Mr. Livingston 
has charge of the mills, as well as the sales department, 
of the Blount-Perry Lumber Company, and has made a 
remarkable record during the last two years. He said 
that many of the mills in the Southwest were idle and 
had not cut any lumber for a year or more. In general, 
the mills are not being operated to full capacity, but he 


_is of the opinion the output is fully equal to the de- 


mand. The drouth in Texas has interfered seriously with 
the satisfactory conduct of milling operations and also 
tended to lessen the call for lumber from retail dealers. 
He said, however, that in many cases the effect of the 
drouth had been overestimated and that before the close 
of the year he bélieved many dealers who thought they 
had a sufficient supply would be in the market. 


Royal 8S. Kellogg, assistant United States forester, 
passed through Chicago Saturday last on his way to 
Washington from a recent western and northern trip, dur- 
ing which he investigated the timber resources of Alask:. 
He had a very instructive experience. In the last issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was presented an inter- 
view with him in Seattle, in which it was said that Mr. 
Kellogg stated that the output of all the mills in Alask:, 
at present is not much more than 4,000,000 feet.a year 
for commercial purposes. When his attention was calle! 
to that statement, Mr. Kellogg said that he spoke only 
of the mills-in northern interior Alaska and not of the 
southeastern part of the territory. There are several 
mills in that southern coast section of Alaska, among 
them being the mills at Ketchikan and Fort Wrangel, 
which probably cut approximately 4,000,000 feet each, or 
perhaps more in some years. They are old fashioned; stil! 
they. supply a considerable demand from the salmon car- 
neries, for the use of prospectors and the hamlets which 
have sprung up along the routes traveled, aside from 
the larger towns, like Juneau and Skagway. 


~O. M. Clark, of Wilson & Clark, Portland, Ore., was 
a most welcome visitor to the offices of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Friday of last week. Mr. Clark is one 0i 
the Coast committee which is now traveling with the bus- 
ness men of Japan, who are touring the United States 
with the idea of broadening their knowledge of the way 
the Americans do business, and getting a line on condi- 
tions now obtaining in this country. Mr. Clark expects 
to go with the Japanese visiters throughout their tour, 
going from here to Detroit, Mich., then on to the big 
eastern trade centers. They return by way of Cincinnati 
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ete., and then through southern California up to San 
'ranciseo. The Canadian government has extended an 
invitation to the Japanese to go over and meet some of 
its officials, and it is not improbable but that they will 
do so. Mr. Clark was one of the delegates who visited 
Japan last year on the same kind of a junket. He rep- 
resented the Portland Chamber of Commerce on that 
trip. He tells a very interesting story of how they were 
entertained in the land of the chrysanthemum. The 
Japanese officials and merchants could not do enough for 
them. Banquets followed each other in rapid succession. 
One day he said they had eight different banquets; differ- 
ent wines and champagnes flowed like water. Their 
money was absolutely no good, everything being free— 
street cars; railroads and restaurants giving them their 
best at no expense. 


Charles A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., president of 
the Goodman Lumber Company, Goodman, Wis., in Chi- 
cago this week, said that the new plant of the Goodman 
Lumber Company was not yet running in regular and 
well balanced order. During the construction of the 
mill logging operations were advanced so far that now 
there are logs enough on hand on the bank and in the 
pond to last for several months. The mill itself still 
lacks its band resaw, while the work has only just been 
begun on the commissary and the office. Still a large 
amount of lumber has been cut and shipments have been 
made. Mr. Goodman is a prominent member of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers of Wisconsin and the North- 
western Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association. These 
associations at their respective annual conventions ap- 
pointed committees to consider consolidation of the two 
and Mr. Goodman believes that this will be accomplished 
at the first opportunity. Practically every hardwood 
mill in Wisconsin cuts more or less hemlock and it is con- 
sidered more feasible to let the hemlock inspection be 
superseded by the inspectors of the hardwood associa- 
tion than to eall upon the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association for the service of its bureau of grades. 
Speaking of trade conditions, Mr. Goodman expressed 
himself as extremely well pleased with the hardwood 
situation. Stocks are moving well at good prices, but 
hemlock is an uncertain quantity, dependent upon the 
varying moods of the yellow pine market. 


J. C. Turner, president of the J. C. Turner Lumber 
Company, New York city, many years ago of Chicago and 
New Orleans, passed through Chicago Monday of this 
week on his return from attending the funeral of his 


father, who died in Milwaukee, notice of which will be 
found elsewhere. In regard to business, Mr. Turner said 
that the cypress trade continued in fairly satisfactory 
shape, owing chiefly to the conservative way in which 


this fine wood has been handled by its producers. When 
yellow pine manufacturers have been induced by spurts 
of demand to increase their production the cypress men 
have held the output level, with the result that stocks 
have never been in excess and prices have been steadily 
maintained. Mr. Turner, however, had some interesting 
“things to say about changes in requirements. He said 
that good stock, particularly for the manufacture of high 
grade doors, had met diminished demand in that line 
because of the growth in the veneer door business. Tank 
stock demand has fallen off somewhat, owing to the 
general adoption of steel tanks by railroads and others, 
while the brewery requirement has decreased somewhat. 
‘en to 15 per cent of cypress tank stock goes into brew- 
cries. The railroad demand also is changing, less wood 
being used in the building of freight cars, into which, as 
lining, siding, roofing ete., considerable cypress gues. 
Nevertheless, the demand at large seems to keep pace with 
the output and eypress is gradually extending its field of 
distribution as its merits for particular uses become 
more generally recognized. 





CHANGE IN POSITION OF ABLE LUMBERMAN. 


R. C. Schulz, formerly secretary and treasurer of the 

Hi. W. Wright Lumber Company, of Merrill, Wis., one 
of the old Wisconsin valley concerns, has severed his 
connection with that company and has gone in with the 
Goodman Lumber Company, of Goodman, Wis., as sales 
manager, also having in charge the sawing, yard, planing 
mill, credits ete. He assumed his new duties Septem- 
her 20, 
_ Mr. Sehulz has had a long experience in the lumber 
business, having been in the employ of the H, W. Wright 
Lumber Company for the last twenty-eight years. He 
vas born in Germany in 1865 and came to America with 
lis parents in his infancy. They settled in Wausau, 
Wis. When he came to working age he soon came into 
the employ of McCord & Wright, of Merrill. He filled 
various positions with these people, and when the H. W. 
W right Lumber Company was organized in 1885 began 
keeping the books of this company. Later he took charge 
of the lumber sales department, and in 1894 was made 
secretary and treasurer of the company, having full 
harge of lumber sales, as well as the sash, door and 
blind business and looking after the sawing of the logs 
into lumber. This position he held until he became con- 
nected with the Goodman Lumber. Company. 

The Goodman Lumber Company, of which Charles A. 
Goodman, of Marinette, is president, is a comparatively 
new organization, being an offspring of the Sawyer- 
Goodman Company. The company’s mills are at Good- 
man, Wis. 

Mr. Schulz is thoroughly familiar with the lumber 
business and is eminently qualified to handle the sales 
end of the business as well as the yard and mill ends. 
His Tecord is one of which to be proud. He has an ex- 
tensive acquaintance and has made many friends during 
his business experience. The Goodman company is being 
heartily congratulated on having secrred a manager for 
its sales department having the combined rience and 
efficieney of Mr. Schulz, and under We diretion the 


suceess of his departments of the business should be 
assured. 


THE WOODEN PACKAGE QUESTION. 


E. H. Dalbey, general manager of the CarDal Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago, is a firm believer in boosting the 
lumber business whenever he gets a chance; consequently, 
he took advantage of an opportunity afforded by a 
recent letter of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation asking members to urge upon their friends and 
customers the advisability of using wooden packages. 
One response to the letter sent out by Mr. Dalbey, com- 
ing from a prominent Chicago shoe house, is of particular 
interest, in that it shows that some merchants are op- 
posed to fiber package proposition on its merits and 
without bias in favor of wooden packages on account of 
affiliation with the lumber trade. The letter is as fol- 
lows: 

CnHiIcaGco, Sept. 23.—E. H. Dalbey, CarDal Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago: In reply to your esteemed favor of Septem- 
ber 21 we wish to say that we have notified our manufac- 
turers from time to time in the past that we would not 
accept any goods shipped in fiber boxes strapped with wires, 
but must insist that they ship all our goods in wooden 
cases. Of course we did not realize at that time that we 





would benefit our friends and customers in the box and 
lumber business, but you can rest assured that where it is 
possible we will have all our manufacturers use wooden 
cases, which we trust will be of some benefit to you 
indirectly. Yours very respectfully, DeMutTH & Co. 





WILL BECOME A FACTOR IN THE INTERIOR 
FINISH TRADE. 


John William Adriance (better known to his friends as 
Will Adriance), who for the last twelve years was adver- 
tising manager for the True & True Company, of Chi- 
cago, the well known maker of good doors, resigned from 
his position October 1 to engage in business for himself. 
Mr. Adriance will open an office in the Tacoma building 
in Chicago Monday, October 4, and will soon be ready to 
supply the trade with a snappy, uptodate line of spe- 
cialties, including china closets, hardwood flooring, 
colonnades, grilles, mantels and weather strips. Mr. 
Adriance will .be a wholesaler in all that the word 





JOHN WILLIAM ADRIANCR, OF CHICAGO. 


For Twelve Years Advertising Manager for the True & True 
Company. 


means, and will sell to retail lumber dealers only. He 
suggests that dealers correspond with him so as to get 
their names on his mailing list. Upon request of any 
dealer he will gladly give as reference several representa- 
tive business men of Chicago, as well as one of the large 
national banks of this city. 

The True & True Company was very reluctant in ac- 
cepting Mr. Adriance’s resignation, but it did not be- 
lieve in standing in his way, and he leaves his employer 
and former associates with the best of good wishes and 
good will of all. He originated several catch phrases 
in the advertising of the True & True Company’s prod- 
ucts, which are so familiar to lumber dealers: ‘‘Gloss 
Finish Grained Doors,’’ ‘‘Rare-Good Moldings,’’ but the 
one which will be remembered longest is ‘‘The Good 
Doors’’ and a couplet, ‘‘The True Doors Are Good 
Doors.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN joins his many friends in 
wishing Mr. Adriance all the success in the world in his 
new venture. 


CHIEF FORESTER ON CONSERVATION WORK. 


Gifford Pinchot, chief forester of the United States 
Forest Service, spent a few hours in Chicago last Tues 
day. Discussing the work of the National Conservation 
Commission, he said: 

If President Taft will urge upon Congress the necessity 
of making an appropriation for conservation work, and if 
Congress responds to the President’s request, the money 
will be expended for the benefit of forests, waterways, to- 
gether with waterpower sites, lands and. mineral depart- 
ments. 





Control of the waterpower resources of the country is 
probably the greatest single task confronting the og of 
the United States, No private corporation in the future 
ought ever be able to secure a t of public resources 
in perpetuity; grants already existing should be limited 
whenever possible. 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER APPOINTED. 


E. V. Folsom, who has been for nine years connected 
with the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, of Orange, 
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CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufactdrers and Wholesalers 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
434 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


Telecode PORTLAND, OREGON 




















Tex., was promoted yy Hy 20 to the position of 
assistant sales manager for the company, with headquar- 


ALL KINDS OF 


PaciFic Coast Propucts . 


TRY OUR 


“SQUARE BRAND” 
Star A Star Shingles 


Large and Long Timbers a Specialty 


JAY S. HAMILTON LUMBER COMPANY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 














LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 


KLICKITAT PINE LUMBER COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. GOLDENDALE, WASB. 


Pine and Fir | Box Shooks 
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_ama wor seme: 


RED CEDAR 


Shingles and Lumber 




















FIR and SPRUCE Lumber 





Yard Stock in | FIR TIMBERS 
mixed cars. | SPRUCE Factory Plank. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co. 

















q 526 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 





For immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 154x3, 1x4 and 1%x4, also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 








will find it to their advantage 


HARDWOO0 to send for free sample pages 
LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Are Try Upright 
Red Cedar 


You Shingles in 
Ready? StraightCars 


1x4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring. 
$$x4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 

1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 
34x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 
36x4 inch and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS. GRADES GUARANTEED. 


FIR YARD STOCK A SPECIALTY. 


Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Representatives: J. D. HAYFORD, Fargo, N. D.; 
].A. UHLER, Burlington, Ia.;R.T. MEANS, McPherson, Kan, 











Manufacturers of the Peerless 


“Sauk Valley Soft Fir” 


Mills at DARRINGTON, WASH. 











LARGE PROFITS IN 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST TIMBER LANDS 


This section of the country has the richest forests in the 
world. Timber, here, at present is selling at very low prices 
—prices that will advance very rapidly in the near future. 
Government reports estimate timber values will soon in- 
crease many times. We have several well located proper- 
ties that we can offer at exceptionally attractive figures. 
Also several mill properties. Write for, Booklet, “THE 
FACTS ABOUT PACIFIC COAST TIMBER.” 


R. J. MENZ LUMBER CO. 
grip Lumber, Shingles and Timber Lands 
2 mart S\ American Bank Bldg, SEAT TLE, WASH. 
gi See Menz Exhibit in Forestry Bldg. at A.-Y.-P. E. 


SHINGLES 
<Prew 















FIR LUMBER’ TIMBERS 


MIXED CARS OF 


CEDAR LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


LUMBER COMPANY 


709 White Building, 


SEATTLE 


MILLS AT GREEN SPUR, WASH. 
SHIPMENTS VIA SOO LINE. NO. PAC. & G.N. 
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mas" RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


F) are acknowledged the best upright machine 
made shingles on the market today. 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
Parker-Bell Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 
Waddill- ham Lumbdr Co., Southwestern Ri 
811 Keith-Perry Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 





ter at Orange. During Mr. Folsom’s long connection 
‘with the company he has specially fitted himself for the 
position he now occupies and his appointment should be 
a subject for the congratulations of his many friends in 
the lumber business and of the trade generally. 





RIPE EXPERIENCE IN A NEW ROLE. 


John C. Ahrens has been in the sash and door business 
so long that there is hardly a dealer west of Chicago but 
knows him personally. Therefore, the announcement 
made this week that he has joined forces with C. F. Lor- 
enzen & Co., the well known mantel, tile and mosaic 
floor firm, North Ashland and Superior streets, Chicago, 
is of particular interest to the retail trade throughout 
the country, and will bring to many recollection of a 
personal acquaintance with Mr. Ahrens. He becomes 
vice president and general manager of the firm, and his 
well known ability assures its share of business. 

Mr. Ahrens was for fourteen and one-half years 





JOHN C. AHRENS, OF CHICAGO. 


member of the True & True family, along with Peter 
and Henry Ahrens, who are still extolling the virtues of 
the True & True door. He was for four years on the 
road, and for the last ten years with this concern was 
secretary and sales manager. Failure of health caused 
Mr. Ahrens to resign from the True & True Company in 
December, 1908, since which time he has been enjoying 
himself, spending several months on the coast, and put- 
ting in the rest of his time fishing and hunting. 

For many years Mr. Ahrens was a familiar attendant 
upon retail association meetings in the middle West, and 
has many friends among the retail dealers in those sec- 
tions will be glad to learn he is now engaged in 
what promises to be a lucrative business venture. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN predicts for him a full measure 
of success, which he deserves. 





MEETING OF CHICAGO HARDWOOD LUMBER 
EXCHANGE. 


The first fall meeting of the Chicago Hardwood Lum- 
ber Exchange will take place Saturday, October 2, at 
the new La Salle hotel, and will be preceded by a 
luncheon at 12:30 sharp. Those attending will meet for 
the luncheon in the lobby of the hotel. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


Receipts of lumber at Chicago by water from Septem- 
ber 19 to September 26, inclusive, were larger than for 
many weeks: 15,912,000 feet of lumber, 1,886,000 shin- 
gles, 38,655 ties and 1,701 poles being received. The 
largest individual cargo was that carried by the steamer 
P. J. Ralph, consigned to the Herman H. Hettler Lum- 
ber Company by Alger, Smith & Co., Duluth, Minn.— 
1,000,000 feet. The second largest was carried by the 
steamer Walter Vail, consigned by Comstock & Wilcox, 
from Thessalon, Ont., to the A. Schillo Lumber Com- 
pany—869,000 feet. 

Arrivals by days and vessels for the week were: 


SEPTEMBER 19. 

Steamer J. W. Wescott, Cutler, Ont., Loveland & Stone to 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, 507,000 feet. 

Steamer P. J. Ralph, Duluth, Minn., Alger, Smith & Co. 
to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 1,000,000 feet. 

SEPTEMBER 20. 

Steamer S. M. Stephenson, Alpena, Mich., J. A. Widner to 
P. W. Raber, 18,000 ties. : 

Steamer S. O. Neff, Manistee, Mich. Filer & Sons to J. O. 
Nessen & Co., 250,000 feet. 

Steamer Phil Sawyer, Frankfort, Mich., Bellows Bros. to 
South Side Lumber Company, 500,000 feet. 

Steamer Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., Louis Sands 
Salt & Lumber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, 325,000 feet. 

Steamer Harold, Munising, Mich., Superior Veneer & Coop- 
— Company to Brittingham & Young Company, 858,000 
eet. 

Steamer F. 8. Christie, Chassell, Mich., Worcester Lumber 
Company, Limited, to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 
250,000 feet. 

Steamer F. S8., Christie, Pequaming, Mich., Charles Hebard 
oe to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 1,886,000 
shingles. 

Steamer Grace M. Filer, Ford River; Mich., Ford River 
a Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 300,- 

eet. 

Steamer Edward Buckley, Empire, Mich., Empire Lumber 
Company to T. Wilce Company, 304,000 feet. 

Barge No. 1, Peshtigo, Wis., Lake Michigan Car Ferry 
Transportation Company to T. Wilce Company, 240,000 feet 
of lumber and 250 poles. 

SEPTPMBER 21. 

Steamer Mueller, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Perry Lumber 
Company to John Spry Lumber Company, 14,800 ties. 

Steamer John Schroeder, Benton Harbor, Mich., Kelley 
ay ml ciated to International Harvester Company, 200,- 











eet. 
Schooner Annie M. Peterson, Thessalon, Ont., Thessalon 


Lumber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 859, 
000 feet. 

Barge Interlaken, Skoncé, Edward Hines Lumber Company 
520,000 feet. 

; . SEPTEMBER 22. 

Steamer Niko, Owen Sound, Ont., Edward Hines Lumbe: 
Company to International Harvester Company, 709,000 feet. 

Steamer F. W. Fletcher, Manistee, J. O. Nessen Compan) 
to Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Company, 370.000 feet. 

Steamer Lyman M. Davis, Muskegon, Mich., 270,000 feet 

Steamer Robert L. Fryer, Bayfield, Wis., Wachsmuth Lum 
ber Company to O. C. S. Olsen Company, 740,000 feet. 

Steamer Walter Vail, Thessalon, Ont., Comstock & Wilco: 
to A. Schillo Lumber Company, 869,000 feet. 

Steamer Kalkaska, Duluth, Minn., Thompson Lumber Com 
pany to Pilsen Lumber Company, 750,000 feet. 

SEPTEMBER 23. 

Schooner John Mec, Thompson, Mich., Thompson Lumbe: 
Company to McCormick Works, 200,000 feet. 

Steamer J. H. Prentice, Baytield, Wis., Comstock & Wilco, 
to the Soper Lumber Company, 550,000 feet. 

Schooner Halsted, Bayfield, Wis., Comstock & Wiicox t 
the Soper Lumber Company, 750,000 feet. 

Schooner Three Brothers, Boyne City, Mich., W. H. Whit: 
Company to Illinois Steel Company, 615,000 feet. 

Barge No. 1, Peshtigo, Wis., Lake Michigan Car Ferr 
Transportation Company to Illinois Steel Company, 352,00: 
feet of lumber and 500 poles. 

Schooner B. Brown, Menominee, Mich., J. W. Wells Lun 
ber Company to Brittingham & Young Company, 210,000 fee 
SEPTEMBER 24. 

Schooner Delta, Manistique, Mich., Chicago Lumberin: 
Company. to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 400,000 feet 

Steamer Susie Chipman, Cross Village, Mich., E. A. Bm 
nette to Theo. Fathauer Company; 200,000 feet. 

Schooner George A. Marsh, Rapid River, Mich., Madden 
Jerry Shingle Company to Chicago Packing Box Compan) 
210,000 feet. 

Steamer Edward Buckley, Empire, Mich., Empire Lumb: 
Company to T. Wilce Company, 304,000 feet. 

Steamer Robert C. Wente, Frankfort, Mich., Kelley Lumly 
Company to T. Wilce Company, 250,000 feet. 





YOUNG YELLOW PINE COMPANY PROGRESSES. 

The F. J. Shields Lumber Company, of St. Louis, 
organized and incorporated August 15 last to do a gen 
eral wholesale lumber business, has -in a little over a year 
made such rapid strides as to justify securing large mill 
connections to supply its growing trade. The company 
has been fortunate enough recently to secure the exelu- 
sive selling agency for the Day Lumber Company, of 





Fk. J. SHIELDS, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
President F. J. Shields Lumber Conipany. 





R. J. FINE, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Sales Manager F. J. Shields Lumber Company. 


Tangipahoa, La., and Monroe Lumber Company, Monroc, 
Miss. The Monroe plant is not in full operation, but 
will be in the next sixty days. This gives it 200 cars 
month additional to its regular selling capacity and wil! 
make a total yearly production of 70,000,000 feet, that 
their office will handle. The company is in shape to 
handle anything in yellow pine. 

F. J. Shields, president, was long connected with the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, in charge of its St. Louis 
office. F. L. Roope, secretary, is a new adjunct to lum- 
ber trade but a hustler. R. J. Fine, in charge of sales, 
needs no introduction to the trade, his friends are legion. 
With their equipment and experience this firm will un- 
doubtedly be an important factor in the trade. 
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HOO-HOO 


’ ‘HE purchasing agents of big com- 
missaries instruct their store managers to push 
our line. There’s no tailoring line so liberal- 


ly patronized in the Yellow Pine section as ours. 
We sell the biggest mills and mines. The reason we’re favored 
is simple. Store managers want as much profit as they can get. 
They want to make a big showing of clean profit with as little 
trouble as possible—they want their money’s worth and that’s 
why our line is favored. We sell suits from $3.00 to $5.00 less 
per suit than other tailors. We believe in close profits. Our 
prices are low because we don’t have to figure in the expenses of 
salesmen or expensive magazine advertising. For over thirty 
years we ve been making high grade tailoring at low prices. Of 
course, we guarantee satisfaction. We have some Fall samples 
and can send you a line immediately. Make it easy for your 
store manager, make it easy for your clerks—make bigger pro- 
fits, order our line. Our prices range from $8.00 to $25.00 per 
suit—every garment guaranteed. We don’t bother your store 
by sending salesmen—we know how busy your men are. We 
can satisfy everyone from the purchasing agent to the filer— 
every sawyer —every helper will be satisfied. We're accus- 
tomed to taking care of commissary trade and know just how 
particular and what careful attention is needed to please you. 
GET AWAY FROM THOSE HOLD-UP TAILORS— FORGET 
THE BOTHER—WRITE US FOR OUR FALL LINE—AT LEAST 


WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION AND MAKE YOUR TAILOR- 
ING SALES WORTH WHILE— MAKE THEM PROFITABLE. 


TAILOR-MADE CLOTHING CO. 


MAKERS OF MEN'S MADE TO MEASURE GARMENTS OF QUALITY 


1922-322 SOUTH HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Fastest Selling Line in the U.S. A. 


(THE EDESCO) 
Arranged in Book, Single Card or Swatch form for 


-COMMISSARY STORES 


500 splendid all wool fabrics —150 new and’striking fashion features to select from. 
Tailored to measure clothes, retailing at 


$15.00 28222 to $40.00 eis 


Trade Winning Features 




















Promoting Your Sales 








Telegraph Orders in 24 Hours 


of any number in the line furnished entirely 
at our expense for you to display in your 


Orders Shipped on Sixth Day 


after reaching our office. This service is 
yours now and all the time; as reliable and 
dependable before Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and Easter as during January, February, 
July and August. 


No Sold Outs 


Eliminating the aggravation, loss of trade, 
sales and profits caused by both temporary 
and permanent sold outs. Every big selling 
number maintained in stock to the very end 
of the season. 


No Extra Charges 


for fancy cuffs, flaps, or patch pockets when 
shown on the fashion selected. Other extra 
charge items reduced to the minimum. 


Alterations a Rarity 


EDESCO garments look snappy and shapely 
when taken out of the box. They always 
fit. Not one in 500 is returned for altera- 
tion or any other reason. You cinch your 
profit every time you take an order from the 


Big EDESCO Line. 

















When necessary in order to land a sale, 
orders can be telegraphed, using our code 


and they'll be shipped within 24 hours. 
143 Yard Woolen Lengths 





205 


windows, and to sell from in your store. 





A Salesman from Chicago to Con- 
duct an Opening Sale. 


With you for a two or three days sale several 
times during the season. Sales well adver- 
tised in advance by mail direct from Chicago 
and through local distribution of ad matter. 
No expense to you in holding these sales. 








Drumming up Trade for You 
Through the Mails. 


Almost every month during the season, we 
mail direct to the desirable customers in your 
vicinity, style books, personal letters, attrac- 
tive cards and trade compelling novelties; 
the entire expense being ours. You furnish 
us the names of the customers you wish 
to sell. 


Advertising Matter 

of every form and description bearing your 
name and address is furnished free in any 
quantities you can use to advantage. 
Newspaper Electros 

showing the striking EDESCO Fashions 


are yours for the asking. 


We Cut and Tailor 

















every garment in our own shops, large, well 
lighted, sanitary, modernly equipped, employ- 
ing only skilled, experienced Tailors and 
using in both the inner and outer construc- 
tion of the garment, the proven best materials. 


Every Garment under Guarantee to Satisfy. 








IN conjunction with a ready made stock or in its stead; alongside 

other tailoring line’ or exclusively displayed, The Big EDESCO 
Line will win the better trade for you, will be a business and profit 
producer every day in the year. 





WEVE purposely held in reserve a few sample equipments pend- 

ing this means of reaching the Commissary Stores and if you'll 
fill out the coupon, or drop us a line on your letterhead, the equip- 
ment will be immediately expressed to you. No further forms to fill 
out or questions to ask. We know you can get the business with our 
line. We know it to be a winner—certain of success, without a 
possibility of failure. . 


Edward E. Strauss & Co. 


The Big Merchant Tailors Chicago 





Send your line at once by prepaid express and arrange to have your salesman conduct 


a big sale for us about___—_ 





Yours truly, 





give date 








State 











Ex. Office. Ex. Co. 


























Main Offices & Shops: 
246-256 Market St. 
S. W. Corner Van Buren 


EDWARD E. STRAUSS & CO. 


The Big Merchant Tailors 2 3 Chicago 


Two new shops just 
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CATALOG LIBRARY. 


A large part of the advertising done by manufacturers 
und jobbers is for the specific purpose of getting their 
catalogs into the hands of users of their goods. The 
best available source of information for users of any 
line of goods is found in the catalogs of the manufac- 
turers and jobbers of these goods. A great deal of care 
and money is expended in the preparation of these cata- 
logs with the idea of making them the best possible 
compendium of information that is thought to be de- 
sirable for the buyers of the goods described in them. 
These catalogs really are an extremely valuable part of 
the office equipment of the buyer, but their value to him 
is lost unless they are systematically filed. 

The best informed buyer, the one whose ideas are most 
uptodate, who always is ready to avail himself of the 
latest production in the lines handled by his commissary, 
is the one who has the most complete and available cata- 
log file. It makes little difference whether he is, at the 
time of examining the catalog, in the market for the 

goods listed therein, for he is sure to imbibe some useful 
information from the perusal of the latest catalog of 

any representative manufacturer or jobber of the line 
of goods carried in the regulation commissary. 

One thing in connection with the filing of catalogs 
should be emphasized, and that is the importance of 
dating them when received and destroying them when 
Superseded by later issues, This is important for sev- 
eral reasons, chief of which is to eliminate the possibil- 
ity of misunderstanding regarding the lines carried and 
the prices charged therefor. In effect, a catalog is a 
bulletin of the progress made by the concern sending it 
out and the progress of the commissary itself, with re- 
spect to the lines it carries, is gaged by the progress of 
the jobbers and manufacturers whoge lines it carries. 
Considered, therefore, as a means of keeping uptodate, 
the catalog is a very important reference work in the 
business library of the commissary manager and he 
should not overlook the fact that to be useful it must be 
readily available, and to be reliable it must be the latest 
issue, : 








TOYS FOR THE COMMISSARY. 


It is said that $50,000,000 worth of toys have been 
imported into the United States in the last ten years, the 
high-water mark being reached in 1908, when the value 
of the toys imported was $7,250,000. Toys generally are 
manufactured in those countries where labor is cheap 
and where the industry has been carried on for centuries. 

Manufacturers of the United States have, however, 
largely increased their investments in the manufacture 
of toys and the industry of this country shows a steady 
growth. 

The household in which there are children, especially 
small ones, is rare in which a number of toys can not be 
sold during the holiday season. Generally the profit on 
toys is liberal and a judicious investment in a stock for 
the coming holiday trade should produce as good results 
as any other line in the commissary. In general, im- 
ported toys are what may be called more strictly toys 
than some of the goods manufactured in this country as 
playthings for children, the tendency of the. American 
manufacturers being to make the toy useful as well as 
entertaining. This is especially true of playthings for 
the older children. It behooves the buyer, therefore, to 
study the needs of his trade and so to apportion his 
stock between the strictly toy goods and what may be 
called the utility toys, so that he may be able to meet 
the requirements of those who feel that they can not 
spend money purely for amusement, but, at the same 
time, would buy a plaything for the children that prom- 
ised to serve a useful purpose. 

Whatever the stock of toys may be it is absolutely es- 
sential that it be on display several weeks ahead of the 
real buying season and it must be so displayed that the 
children themselves can see the goods and show their 
preferences. 


WOMEN AS BUYERS. 


Tunnel cars in New York city which recently were 
put in service for women passengers exclusively have 
been taken off. When the cars first began running it was 
thought the innovation would prove popular and stable. 

The scheme did not meet with approval, even before it 
was put in execution—from the men, especially men of 
families. Perhaps it smacked too much of the Jim Crow 
car idea—anyway the women preferred to take at least 
strap hanging chances with the men. It would make in- 
teresting magazine reading—for the men—to have some 
intelligent woman give her reasons why she thinks this 
proposed novelty in interurban transportation fell 
through. Nine women out of ten, if asked to give rea- 
sons as to the futility of the scheme, probably would fall 
back upon that eternally feminine subterfuge—‘‘ Be- 
cause, ’? 

From the standpeint of mere man it looks as if. the 
American woman is instinctively opposed to the sex- 
segregation question as conflicting with the question of 
woman’s rights, or as tending to class her with the sub- 
jugated, veiled females of the Mohammedan faith. 

However, notwithstanding the attractiveness, not to 
say possibilities of the subject, let it be distinctly under- 
stood that this is not a dissertation on woman’s righis, 
nor yet upon the desirability or the futility of having 
exclusive traveling accommodations for women. It is 
intended to be, even if it is not, a plain, matter of fact 
treatise on the lumber commissary. If the commissary 
merchant can draw a moral from the foregoing lines, he 








is surely welcome to it; if not, no harm is done. 

It is this: Do not employ dummy salesmen, either of 
the mechanical or human variety, with women as the 
buyers; neither are favorites with them. In fact, women 
have about as much use for a dummy salesman, human or 
otherwise, as they have for a street railway car for 
women only. 

A woman displays her femininity to a marked degree in 
her buying, while a man makes his purchase on the same 
plan that he performs the operation of shaving—the 
quicker over with the better. With women buying is an 
art; therefore the salesman who aspires to supply her 
wants in the merchandise line should be an artist in 
that line, 

It is one of woman’s prerogatives to insist on man’s 
showing courtesy and being attentive to her. And the 
salesman who does not understand woman, even so far as 
to appreciate that she is just as feminine in her buying, 
as distinguished from man’s masculinity, as she is in 
playing a game of bridge whist or in darning a pair of 
socks, isn’t worth shucks in a commissary store, or in any 
other store, for that matter. 


PERSUASIVENESS IN SELLING. 


The wise commissary salesman is a diplomat. He 
knows that mere talk does not sell goods. He knows also 
that in some cases a customer comes in determined to 
buy; no argument is necessary to persuade him and over- 
anxiety on the part of the salesman to sell him confuses 
and distracts the buyer to the point of spoiling the sale. 

Where talk is necessary to consummate a sale, that talk 
should convey information regarding the goods concerned. 
It should be logical, persuasive and, finally, convincing. 
The mere fact that a great many goods are sold when 
the salesman’s talk is not logical, persuasive or convine- 
ing proves nothing but that the customer was determined 
to buy in spite of the salesman. 

It is not sufficient merely to make the sale, but the 
aim should be to send the customer away pleased with 
the purchase, feeling that he has bought exactly what he 
wants at the store where he would rather buy than any- 
where else and of the salesman that he prefers above all 
others. If the purchaser can be made to feel that way 
while the purchase is being made, he will buy better 
goods, pay a better price and after the purchase is made 
will serve as the best possible advertisement of the store. 


USING ADVERTISING MATTER. 


Dealers can do themselves and the manufacturers of 
the goods they handle a great service if they will use the 
advertising matter furnished by the manufacturers liber- 
ally. Most of the makers of standard brands will be 
glad to furnish, through their jobbers, advertising litera- 
ture in the shape of cards, pamphlets etc., if they know 
that it will be distributed and not put away under a 
counter to be destroyed by the tooth of time. 

Every time a basket goes out of the store a little of 
such advertising matter really adds to its attractiveness, 
and serves an excellent purpose in drawing immediate 
attention to articles that are on sale in the establishment. 
There is no better way for the manufacturer to adver- 
tise if the dealer will coéperate with him. The pamphlet 
left in the mailbox, or sent by post, may never reach the 
person who is most interested, but the cards placed in the 
delivery wagon go directly to the housewife and have 
her attention as quickly as the goods themselves, 
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BENZOATE OF SODA. 


Deserving to take equal rank with the Cook-Peary con- : 


troversy concerning the North Pole, and, indeed, posses- 
sing priority over both of these gentlemen, with whom 
priority is a tender subject, the scrap concerning ben- 
zoate of soda will not down any better than the anti- 
benzoate of soda advocates think that benzoate of soda 
will. Leading authorities insist that benzoate of soda is 
harmful when taken even in the minute and infinitesimal 
quantities in which it.appears in canned goods; other 
leading authorities insist that it is not harmful; all of 
which demonstrates that the insanity experts are not the 
only experts who disagree: Benzoate of soda may dis- 
agree with the corporeal body, but it never can disagree 
with anything as much as the chemistry sharps disagree 
with each other. 

The man who first reached the benzoate pole was Dr. 
H. W. Wiley, chief chemist of the Department of Agri- 
culture. An eighth of a grain of benzoate of soda acts 
on Dr. Wiley a good deal like a red flannel shirt waved 
frantically within the vision of an infuriated bull. It 
appears that originally Dr. Wiley in looking over the vital 
statistics discovered that hundreds of thousands of people 
die in the United States every year. He immediately 
set out to find the cause, and lo! and also behold! he dis- 
covered that unscrupulous canning companies were plac- 
ing benzoate of soda in their canned goods in order that 
they might be properly preserved until they reached the 
most distant commissary or the most ultimate camp cook. 
‘‘Ha! Ha!’’ said Dr. Wiley, in much the same tone of 
voice that the hero discovers Jack Dalton concealed in 
the shadow of the old mill. He took some of the ben- 
zoate and fed it to his poison squad—a body of healthy 
and sturdy young Americans, who for a small salary sub- 
ject themselves to the actions of various poisons in order 
that their effects may be demonstrated, and because they 
wish to serve humanity, and also need the money. The 
result of this heroic experiment satisfied him, or rather 
it convinced him, although the good doetor was far from 
satisfied. 

He showed his dissatisfaction by ordering the discon- 
tinuance of its use by manufacturers of canned goods. 
The benzoate advocates immediately took an appeal to a 
higher court. One Theodore Roosevelt was then presi- 
dent of the United States; and, politely handing the 
president his big stick pointed suggestively in the direc- 
tion of Dr. Wiley, the benzoate champions called the 
attention of the president to thé whole matter. There- 
upon he appointed an advisory board, headed by Dr. Ira 
Remsen, a distinguished gentleman who has spent 60 
percent of his life in a dark, secluded room experimenting 
with different liquids and gases that have the ability to 
blow the experimenter off the map if not treated with 
proper respect and handled with proper caution. 

The board proceeded to investigate and experiment, 
and when it had got through with investigation and ex- 
perimentation it allowed that the use of this preservative 
was not harmful to the human system when taken in 
homeopathic doses. The manufacturers, thereupon, were 
permitted to continue their habit of spicing tomatoes and 
other eatables with benzoate of soda, despite the unfa- 
vorable diagnosis of Dr. Wiley. 

But that did not end the matter. Benzoate of soda 
had now become an issue, like woman suffrage, the tariff 
and the water wagon. Dr. Wiley had investigated ben- 
zoate of soda; the chemistry commission had investi- 
gated Dr. Wiley; thereupon the Association of State and 
National Food and Dairy Departments appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the chemistry commission. This 
committee reported to the convention at Denver that the 
commission was wrong and agreed with the finding of 
the lower court, otherwise, Dr. Wiley. It called upon 
President Taft, who had succeeded President Roosevelt 
during the long and laborious life of the benzoate of 
soda controversy, and urged the new and larger presi- 
dent to reopen the case, that is the case of tomatoes, or 
the case of benzoate of soda, claiming that the use of 
the preservative ‘‘promoted the practice of concealing 
unsanitary methods.’’ President J. Q. Emery, of the 
association, made an address which was as cutting as his 
name would indicate, jumping upon Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wilson. Finally the association threw over its 
tiller and indorsed the finding of the chemistry commis- 
sion, headed by Dr. Remsen, thereby agreeing with every- 
body and disagreeing with everybody. 

Incidentally the people who opposed the preservative 
called canned goods so treated ‘‘medicated garbage,’’ 
and the benzoate brothers replied by applying equally 
gentle and polite terms to their opponents, alleging that 
their opponents’ arguments were the‘ same thing without 
the medication. 


This is the situation as it stands. Meanwhile, the 
consumer goes on eating his canned goods, totally igno- 
rant whether the goods contain benzoate or not, and 
equally unconcerned regarding its presence. Those who 
have eaten benzoate of soda up to this time and survived 
point to that as an argument that it cannot be very in- 
jurious. Those who have eaten benzoate of soda and have 
not survived necessarily do not present any argument. 
The controversy now is up to the public, and the public 
finds that it is very busy trying to determine the credi- 
bility of a blubber-eater, and whether the use of gum- 
drops in arctic exploration is contrary to the primary law. 


TO INCREASE SALES. 


Many items are carried by the commissary that it is 
absolutely necessary for every family to buy and the 
commissary is, of course, sure of that trade. To that 
extent, little effort beyond carrying the goods is neces- 
sary on the part of the commissary manager or his clerks. 
If, therefore, he wishes to increase his sales he must 
either carry goods outside of this particular class or must 
seek to increase the sale of goods of that class properly 
ealled necessaries. 

Probably every person who ever has made any study 
at all of selling goods knows that the mere attractive dis- 
play of goods is the first step toward making the sale. 
Persons coming into the store see the goods and have in 
a greater or less degree a desire to purchase them. It is 
the province of the salesman to increase that desire to 
the point of making the purchase. The mere fact that 
he has no competitor carrying that line of goods does not 
insure him a trade. 

The first obstacle to overcome in the prospective buyer 
is habit. If he has not been in the habit of buying out- 
side of the regular line, it requires the persuasion of 
someone else to induce him to depart from his habitual 
practice. It is necessary to overcome what may be called 
the inertia of the buyer. He wants the goods, he would 
like to buy them, but he never has bought goods of that 
kind, and he needs some one to produce the final convine- 
ing argument that will lead him to make the purchase. 

Not having been in the habit of buying the goods, 
naturally, he is not fully conversant with all their ad- 
vantages. The salesman, therefore, should be especially 
well informed regarding the goods and should take par- 
ticular pains to emphasize the qualities that are likely to 
be unknown to the customer. 








KEEPING AN EYE ON PAYDAY. 


At the last meeting of the Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, of Oregon City, Ore., an agreement was reached 
by which the various grocery houses will not extend 
credit to any person further than gn the day on which 
he receives his pay, requiring the payment in full 
on all accounts. A fine of $5 is attached and the rule 
will be rigidly enforced for anyone breaking the agree- 
ment, which was signed by every grocer in the city, in- 
cluding those in the suburbs. 


THE TRAVELING MAN. 


Could I pour out the nectar the gods only can, 
I would fill up my glass to the brim 
And drink the success of the traveling man, 
And the house represented by him; 
And could I but tincture the glorious draught 
With his smiles, as I drank to him then, 
And the jokes he has told me and the laughs he has laughed, 
I would fill up the goblet again— 





And drink to the sweetheart who gave him good-bye 
With a tenderness thrilling him this 

Very hour, as he thinks of the tear in her cye 
That salted the sweet of her kiss; 

To her truest of hearts and her fairest of hands 
I would drink, with all serious prayers, 

Since the heart she must trust is a traveling man’s, 
And as warm as the ulster he wears. 


I would drink to the wife, with the babe on her knee, 
Who awaits his returning in vain— 

Who breaks his grave letters so tremulously 
And reads them again and again! 

And I’d drink to the feeble old mother who sits 
At the warm fireside of her son 

And murmurs, amd weeps o’er the stocking she knits 
As she thinks of the wandering one. 


I would drink a long life and a health to the friends 
Who have met him with smiles and with cheer— 
To the generous hand that the landlord extends 
To the wayfarer journeying here; 
And I pledge, when he turns from this earthly abode 
And pays the last fare that he can, 
Mine Host of the Inn at the End of the Road 
Will welcome the traveling man! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


FOOD VALUE OF BREAD. 


Practically-all pure food legislation designed to insure 
uniformity of product has been directed, in the case 
of bread, toward the element of weight only. It is 
curious that there should have been so much legislation 
of this character without in any instance considering the 
food value of a loaf of bread. Starch is essential to 
bread and, as a food, produces heat and energy, but has 
little or no value as a flesh, bone and muscle builder. 
The waste that is constantly going on in the human 
system is replaced by gluten, which to wheat is what the 
red lean of meat is to beef. So far as its food value is 
concerned, wheat bran is worthless. 

It has been suggested from time to time that a stani- 
ard of flour be adopted, such standard to be based upon 
its gluten content. Such standard once being determined, 
it would follow, logically, that the bread manufactured 
from it also would maintain a given standard as a food, 
and if the purchaser suspected that the bread supplied to 
him was not up to standard, his recourse would be to 
submit a sample to the public analyst. 

Until some such standard is established the real value 
of a loaf of bread, considered from the only practical 
viewpoint—nutrition—will not be known. 


WHAT THE COMMISSARY IS. 


In the retail trade of the United States which sup- 
plies the general trade with the necessities of life, par- 
ticularly food and clothing, the lumber commissaries, as 
they are known, form a distinct and separate class, 
although not differing widely from the ordinary general 
store in a small community. While the differences be- 
tween a commissary and an ordinary store are few, they 
are sufficiently marked to put the commissary in a dis- 
tinctive class by itself. 

- The ordinary retail store is generally a private enter- 
prise, operated by some individual as an independent 
business proposition. The lumber commissary is always 
operated by some large lumber company, its primary 
purpose being for the convenience of employees and 
their families. 

Very often lumber operations are established in an 
unbroken wilderness, on a new spur of railroad or at 
a point favorable to navigation. Here a saw mill is 
erected; here men come with their families to be em- 
ployed; and here of necessity rises a mercantile estab- 
lishment to supply their needs. The lumber company has 
almost inevitably seen the wisdom, under such circum- 
stances, of supplying the needed mercantile establish- 
ment itself. It has the resources and the credit to buy 
quickly and to open and maintain a store commensurate 
with the needs of the community. 

The result is generally more satisfactory to the em- 
ployees themselves than would be a store operated by 
private enterprise. The commissary has back of it all 
the capital and prestige of the lumber company which 
owns the saw mill, and very often owns the town. Its 
store is more often in advance of the size and require- 
ments of the community than behind those requirements. 
Indeed, one will find in the commissaries in the back- 
woods, far from ordinary commercial centers, often tlic 
best systems of storekeeping and management—systems 
that could be patterned successfully by a store in a mucli 
larger community. 

‘Among the smaller mercantile establishments of tlic 
country, commissaries will average higher than auy 
other special class of store, so far as management, stock 
and equipment are concerned. But the commissary 
should not be thought a small enterprise. In tlie 
amount of business it transacts each year it will averaye 
far above the general average of retail establishmenis. 
Statistical reports, compiled by the AMERICAN LUMBEK- 
MAN, show that the annual business of the lumber cou- 
missaries of the United States varies from $25,000 ‘o 
$200,000 worth of general merchandise. Their aggre- 
gate annual sales exceed $100,000,000. 

A commissary differs from an ordinary retail store i 
the fact that it, as a rule, is better equipped, better 
stocked and better maintained than the retail store in 4! 
ordinary community of equal size. 

There is an important difference also in the char 
acter of its customers. A large percentage of the cus 
tomers of a commissary are employed by the lumber 
company which owns both commissary and store. Many 
of the troublesome questions of credit are thereby elim 
inated, as the manager of a commissary is in a positiov 
to know the financial responsibility of a large percentage 
of his customers and is often able to effect collection 
of his accounts where it would be impossible for av 
ordinary storekeeper to collect. 
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This also constitutes an advantage to the employee, 
who often is able to open an account with the company 
at its store, his credit being based on his employment 
by the company in its saw mill. Indeed, it may well 
be claimed that a commissary is advantageous to both 
parties, not only paying the lumber company a profit 
ut serving as a distinct convenience to the sawmill 
mployee. 


WELL INFORMED MERCHANT. 


No commissary manager can well afford to overlook 
any opportunity of informing himself on matters con- 
erning his business. If he knows how business is 
condueted by others in his line or related lines, he is 
enabled to ¢compare methods and adopt those that he 
considers an improvement over his own. This applies 
not only to methods of conducting the details of busi- 
ness but to methods of securing customers and of learn- 
ing of desirable articles or lines to put into stock. 

One of the most prolific sources of this kind of 
information, of course, is the traveling salesman. He 
is in close touch with the source of supply and he is 
constantly seeking for new ideas and new lines to 
place before the trade. In his travels he comes in 
close contact with many minds and learns in the most 
direct way of the experiences and the demands in 
many sections. 

It should, therefore, be a fixed principle with the 
commissary manager to cultivate the salesmen who 
call upon him, to get from them all possible desirable 
information with respect to business methods and poli- 
cies. It is not necessary, and in many instances will 
be impossible, for him to adopt wholly a policy or 
even to put into stock a line of goods that is found 
profitable by merchants in other sections. But he will 
derive great benefit from pondering over the things 
he hears about his brother merchants and from com- 
paring their methods and policies with his own. 


POWER OF PERSONALITY. 


There is no better example of the value of person- 
ality in business than the traveling salesman. The 
greater part of his work is making friends. This end 
is accomplished in many ways, some of them perhaps - 
subject to criticism, but at any rate no salesman can 
hope for any considerable success unless there is a 
strong bond of friendship between him and his cus- 
tomer. In fact many little misunderstandings that 
arise between the employer of the salesman and his 
customer are straightened out and business relations 
resumed wholly on the strength of the friendship that 
the salesman has won. 

If this be true with respect to the traveling sales- 
man, it is equally true of the commissary manager. 
\n agreeable personality, suavity, a self-control in 

rying cireumstances that enable him to pour oil on 
cne troubled waters at a time when the manager must 

tep in, are extremely valuable accomplishments on 
the part of the merchant. The merchant can not, of 
ourse, wait upon all his customers, but he can dis- 
tribute smiles, handshakes and friendly greetings 

.mong them and by his manner create a friendly at- 
mosphere throughout his store. This has its effect not 
alone on the customer but upon the clerks as well and 
ultimately the commissary itself will be a reflection of 
the personality of its manager. 


VALUE OF COMPETITION. 


The tendency nowadays in all lines of business is to 
endeavor to eliminate competition and doubtless the 
trust principle is the one that is utilized oftener than 
any other for that purpose. Competition, however, has 
its uses and prosperity is not by any means assured 
when competition is removed. There is a saying that 
competition is the life of trade. At any rate, the 
public is more sure of receiving good service where 
competition is active than where there is no competi- 
tion; and good service involves the keeping of good, 
clean stock by the dealer, of employing accommodating 
and intelligent clerks, of giving good value for the 
price charged and prompt delivery of the goods or- 
dered. All these things are possible only in a well 
regulated and well kept store and that is the kind of 
a store that in the end is most profitable to the mer- 
chant. 

Competition, therefore, viewed as a stimulus to ex- 
cellence on the part of the store manager, has a very 
great value, for human nature is such that it requires 
constant spurring up to keep it at the highest point of 
efficiency, and competition serves just that purpose. 











THE PRINCIPLE OF SAVING. 


Saving, as a principle of commissary management, is 
a good thing, but, like every other good thing, it can be 
overdone. The man who will take something that is 
worth nothing because he can get it for nothing fails to 
see that it represents an actual loss to him because of 
the expenditure of time and thought in acquiring it. 

The real spirit of saving means to make the most of 
the thing, that is, taking into consideration time and 
every other element. Ripping up envelopes for scratch 
paper looks very thrifty; but, as a matter of fact, it 
will require a dollar’s worth of wages to rip up enough 
envelopes to make 10 cents’ worth of scratch paper. It 
would be better to buy things that are cheaply produced, 
and-to have a smaller payroll, than to have a number 
of employees putting in long hours saving pennies, while 
their time represents dollars. 

In this day and age the man who is really successful 
is the man who goes after the big thing, with a decent 
respect for the importance of little things. The time 
that can be used in saving a penny can often be better 
used in making a dollar. 

There is always the danger also in the saving idea 
when carried to an extreme of making the individual 
parsimonious and timid when it comes to a question of 
investment. He gets the impression that the money 
locked up in his till is better than out of the till earning 
more money. 

In saving, as in all things, temperance is the best rule. 
Save when saving will show a profit. Spend for the 
same reason. 


COMMISSARY CLERKS. 


Ideas are what make the world progress. Everybody 
at some period in his life has one or more ideas that 
are valuable if carried into execution. The best com- 
missary is the one that is run according to the best 
ideas of all the persons in any way connected with it. 
The clerks are in an excellent position to study the 
needs of customers at first hand, face to face. They re- 
ceive from them expressions of preference and of taste 
without solicitation and they have an opportunity to dis- 
cover tastes and preferences. 

The clerk is employed not merely to ‘‘ wait on cus- 
tomers,’’ but to make sales and this requires the exer- 
cise of thought and judgment. If he expects to remain 
in his present position his sales today should be made 
with a view to the future. Any idea, plan or scheme 
that may occur to him as of value to the commissary 
should be communicated to the manager of the commis- 
sary to be acted upon. No clerk should feel discouraged, 
or should permit himself to be suppressed, because a 
plan suggested by him is not acted upon. His first duty. 
to himself and to the world is to think and he can not 
expect to be of any value to himself, to his employer 


WHO SHOULD ORDER WOODEN BOXES. 


The purchaser, who does not want to file claims with 
railroads for damaged goods. 

The retailer, who can resell wooden boxes and who 
must have his stock look well for shelf display. 

The wholesaler, who can store and handle wooden 
boxes economically and not have his stock damaged or 
crushed. 

The manufacturer, who desires his stock delivered 
safely and promptly. 

Everyone who is interested in forest conservation and 
the future welfare of the country. 


Why Wooden Boxes Are Best. 


Wooden boxes offer a method of disposing of low 
grade lumber and thus aid forest conservation. 

A wooden box is made of material that otherwise 
would be waste. 

Labor gets 90 percent of the cost of a wooden box. 

The storekeeper can use wooden boxes for reshipping 
or delivery purposes. 

A wooden box can always be resold and has a value 
even for firewood. 

Merchandise can be shipped in wooden boxes safely and 
is not liable to damage from weather, handling, or de- 
struction from rats or mice. 

Glassware cannot be properly protected in anything 
but wooden boxes. 

A wooden box will not crush and ean be piled com- 
pactly. 

A wooden box will not absorb moisture and if water 
should reach a pile only the lower tier will be damaged. 

A wooden box is strong, secure, safe, sensible. 











or to the world unless he does think. The mere fact that 
no one agrees with him is no excuse for ceasing to de- 
velop. 

Let the clerk, therefore, study himself, study his cus- 
tomer and study his goods, and endeavor to make him- 


‘self one of the factors in improving the facilities of 


the commissary, increasing its sales and, incidentally, 
bettering himself. 


AMUSEMENT FOR EMPLOYEES. 


One of the chief difficulties confronting the saw mill 
operator or the logging contractor, carrying on his busi- 
ness in any of the lumbering sections, has for years been 
the tendency of certain classey of labor to run wild at 
times and consume large quantities of aleoholie liquor, of 
a poor quality and always calculated to produce more or 
less trouble. In the old days of northern lumbering, 
when the lumberjack could be compelled to work until 
the drive was finished and then was free to go to town 
and spend his season’s wages in riotous living, he was 
the only sufferer. The saloon keeper and the gambler 
were frequently enriched at his expense, but when his 
money was gone he would return to the woods for an- 
other season of honest work. Therefore, the drink ques- 
tion was not so serious as far as woods work in the 
North was concerned. But since the lumbering center 
of the United States has shifted to territory where log- 
ging is done by railroad without cessation; where men 
who are employed in the woods one day can be in town 
the next, and back at their work the next, the problem 
has been a difficult one. 
~ No combination of circumstances will reduce the effi- 
ciency of the working force around a saw mill, or in 
the woods for that matter, as quickly and effectively as 
will the introduction and general sale of whiskey. It 
is certain to cause trouble and frequently bloodshed, and 
to give the locality or the plant so bad a name that labor 
ean be secured only with the greatest difficulty. The 
men who are the most willing buyers of intoxicants will, 
in time, find the place distasteful because of the fighting 
and shooting which not infrequently result from the sale 
of liquor. 

Fortunately for the trade and for the employee, skilled 
and unskilled, lumber manufacturers have been fully 
alive to the importance of enforcing prohibition in the 
vicinity of their plants. Even the United States govern- 
ment recognizes the importance of this, and pne can see 
posted upon the bulletin board of the Menominee Indian 
saw mill at Neopit, Wis., a letter to employees on the 
stationery of the Department of the Interior, stating 
that all employees of the mill have the right and priy- 
ilege of patronizing a saloon which exists on the edge 
of the reservation, but that the department has and 
reserves the right to discharge any employee who is seen 
there. In the South the number of mills where intoxi- 
cants are sold is comparatively small, and no class of 
employees, as a rule, afforded much opportunity to break 
over the bounds of sobriety, since strict rules, rigidly 
enforced, with immediate discharge the penalty for 
drunkenness, are found the only safeguard against the 
disruption of the working force. 

In the policy which has been outlined there is much 
that is commendable, and there can be no sane criticism 
of such action on the part of a manufacturer who insists 
upon his men behaving themselves. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, some manufacturers of lumber have overlooked the 
fact that the absorption of a greater or less quantity of 
bad liquor was formerly the sawmill employee’s princei- 
pal recreation. It does not matter what class of labor 
is involved, when men are isolated in a community such 
as exists adjacent to the average saw mill, they will in 
time become stale for lack of amusement when their 
daily routine consists of nothing but a long day’s work, 
three meals and sleep. 

Many of the more progressive mill owners have come 
to a realization of the fact that their employees need 
some form of recreation, and that recreation of a harm- 
less sort can be provided without expense and with profit 
to all concerned. So, at some of the more modern plants, 
have been introduced billiard and pool rooms, bowling 
alleys, libraries and reading rooms and other similar 
means of amusement and recreation, in connection with 
which soft drinks and ice cream are sold. In some in- 
stances soda fountains have been installed, and the busi- 
ness done has invariably justified the expenditure, which 
need not be very heayy. These things are all self-sup- 
porting, and they aid greatly in the maintenance of that 
spirit among employees which results in good work, in 
loyalty to the employer and resulting high efficiency. 

The employer has a duty to perform in this respect, 
and for every dollar he invests he will get an actual re- 
turn of a dollar and a good profit by way of improve- 
ment in his organization. 
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A COMMISSARY THAT RANKS WITH THE CITY DEPARTMENT STORES. 


Company Store of a Big Lumber Concern Does Annual Business of $400,000—Splendid Subsidiary Enterprise of the Potlatch Lumber Company. 


The commissary stores of America operated by saw 
mill companies run all the gamut from the small wani- 
gan, operated in connection with the lumber camp, to 
establishments that will rank in size, management and 
investment with many of the department stores in the 
largest cities. Among the latter a conspicuous example 
is the store of the Potlatch Lumber Company, operated 
in the name of the Potlatch Mercantile Company, at 
Potlatch, Ida. On this and another page this store, 
and many of its departments, are illustrated in detail, 
and these pictures demonstrate that the commissary 
trade has within its membership some of the best mer- 
chants engaged in retail merchandising in this country. 

The Potlatch Mercantile Company acts as purchasing 
agent for the Potlatch Lumber Company, for the log- 
ging department of the same company and also for the 
W. I. & M. Railroad Company. Its sales in 1909 will 
be between $350,000 and $400,000. The mercantile 
company does a wholesale business, as well as retail, 
selling groceries and supplies to contractors and to 
stores at various points along the W. I. & M. railroad. 
One of the departments well worthy of mention is the 
meat market, which is run in city style with the best 
of cold storage and other facilities. In connection with 
the meat market, the company’s store operates a large 
ranch where cattle, sheep, hogs and poultry are raised, 
and from which supplies are furnished daily to the 
market, and for shipment to railroad and logging con- 
tractors. 

A. A. MeDonald is manager for the Potlatch Mercan- 
tile Company. He had previously a long experience as 
manager of the company’s store of the Nebagamon 
Lumber Company at Lake Nebagamon, Wis. He has 
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been in charge of the Potlatch Lumber Company’s sub- 
sidiary commissary company since Jauary 1, 1907. 
The size and pretentiousness of the lumber commis- 
sary are limited only by the importance of its com- 
munity and the population from which it is permitted 
to draw its trade. Whatever the magnitude of the 
sawmill operation, the commissary attachment gener- 
ally will be found keeping pace with the lumber manu- 
facturing plant. The commissary primarily is in- 
tended as a convenience for the sawmill laborer. In 
many sawmill towns it was born of actual necessity. 
Aside from the profit that may be realized from the 
selling of goods to employees, the sawmill man early 
recognized a sociological condition. He knew that if 
the employee was to be induced to locate in a saw- 








A. A. McDONALD, POTLATCH, IDA. ; 
Manager Potlatch Mercantile Company. 


MEAT MARKET. 


mill town, he must have certain conveniences to whic 
he had been accustomed. For instance, we find man 
sawmill companies erecting houses for the accommod:s 
tion of their married employees, renting them at ; 
reasonable figure in order to induce the married sav 
mill hand to locate permanently in the vicinity of th 
saw mill and establish a home. The sawmill employ: 
thus established with his family around him make 
in every way a better employee, as the result of th 
good influences that surround him in his home and th 
increased comfort and contentment that he feels if hi 
residence is more permanent than if he were coope 
up in a company boarding house far from his famil 
and friends. 

But in the larger cities where there are sawmil! 
operations these sociological conditions are not so 
marked. There have been, however, plenty of reasons 
for keeping the commissary abreast with the times. 
The commissary yields a good profit on its business. 
It has less trouble in regard to credits because it has 
knowledge of the limitations of the sawmill hand. In 
such communities as these, the commissary attains a 
mercantile importance that makes such an establish- 
ment not merely of value to the community, but of 
profit and satisfaction to the lumber company. 

In other words, the commissary almost invariably 
makes the most of its opportunity. It endeavors to 
meet all the requirements of its community, and to 
embrace all the opportunities for a large business at 
commensurate profits. Consequently, where the com- 
munity has been one of some size, the commissary 
has developed into a store whose magnitude will be a 
revelation to many people who think of a commissary 
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CROCKERY AND CHINAWARE DEPARTMENTS. 
TOY DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE COMMISSARY OF THE POTLATCH MERCANTILE COMPANY, POTLATCH, IDA. 
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a small establishment, attached to a solitary saw 

ll in a remote community. There are many commis- 
ies doing an annual business of hundreds of thou- 
ds of dollars and located in cities of some magni- 
le, where they compete successfully with other mer- 
ntile establishments through the use of progressive 
thods and the best buying and selling intelligence. 
Indeed, the commissary managers of the United 
states rank fully as high as their brother merchants 
gaged in general trade, the size of their stocks and 
the volume of their business being limited only by 
their opportunities. If an actual comparison were pos- 
sible, it probably would be found their establishments 
actually outrank other stores of equal size because of 
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the fact that they are operated either directly or indi- 
rectly by men who have made a success of lumber 
manufacturing and who understand business methods. 
The lumber industry has reason to be proud of the 
important place in the retail business of the country 
that it takes through the medium of its commissaries. 


SALESMEN AND ADVERTISING. 
Advertising introduces the goods and paves the way 
for the salesman. 
Advertising insures for the traveler a respectful 
hearing when he arrives. 
Advertising brings orders when the salesman is not 
on the ground. 
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Advertising increases the volume of the order which 
the salesman can secure in person. 

Advertising makes the merchant respect the firm 
and the salesmen. 

Advertising cements the friendship between the 
house and the merchant. 

Advertising tells the merchant what the salesman 
forgets to mention. 

Advertising supports the salesman in his statements 
to the merchant. 

Advertising brings about a better acquaintance and 
understanding between the merchant and the traveler. 
—Profitable Advertising. 
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GROCERY DEPARTMENT. 
WOMEN’S SHOES AND NOTIONS. 
HARDWARD DEPARTMENT. 
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GROUP OF STORE EMPLOYEES. 
EXTERIOR OF STORE. 
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TOBACCO AND CONFECTIONERY DEPARTMENTS. 
DRUGS AND STATIONERY DEPARTMENTS. 
DRY GOODS AND WOMEN’S FURNISHINGS. 


COMMISSARY OF THE POTLATCH MERCANTILE COMPANY, A SUBSIDIARY CORPORATION OF THE POTLATCH LUMBER COMPANY. 
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Selz Shoes for Lumbermen 


FrOR the kind of wear lumbermen give their foot-gear, the question of quality 


is a vital one. Style doesn’t count for much; wear counts for everything. 

One thing Selz shoes are famous for is quality; we don’t make all 
the good shoes in the world; but we don’t make any other kind. We 
make the finest shoes in the world; style, finish, excellence of leather; 
and we make the heavy, double sole, high cut shoes that men who 
work must have; and any shoe with Selz mark on it is sure to be a 
good one. 


Here are a few of our styles: 









Selz Winnebago Selz Cornstalk Selz Sitting Bull Selz Red Jacket 
No. J353 No. J320 No. J302 No. J415 
Bison Calf 18-inch high cut blucher; Tan blucher; has large nickel eye- Rhino calf blucher; a shoe forhard Durham Calf tan 10-inch high cut 
Princeton last, strap and buckle at lets, two full soles, triple fastened, service. Has two full soles, triple blucher; Princton last, large eye- 
top, full gusset, two full soles, triple cap toe. ‘ fastened ; plain toe. lets, raw hide laces, full gusset 
two full soles. 


fastened. 





Royal Blue Selz Royal Blue Selz Royal Blue Selz Royal Blue 


No. 1791 No. B97 No. 1872 No. 1578 
Box Calf Blucher ; Amherst last, Tan water-proof chrome leather Viscolized tan box calf bluch- Velour Calf blucher; Freak last, 
viscolized full double sole. Very blucher ; Princeton last, double sole er; Amherst last, viscolized double sole, broad heel. 
serviceable. to heel. double sole. 


There’s variety for every use; dressy shoes, hard service shoes; 
all Selz quality; all good. Ask for Selz when you buy. 





Largest Makers of Good Shoes in the World 
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EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH SUBSCRIBERS TO THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Lumberman of South Proposes Co-operation of Commissary Managers—Proposition Considered from Many Viewpoints. 


Association of Commissaries. 
TOWNSEND, TENN., Sept. 27.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBBER- 
1N: Now that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has come to 
ur rescue, perhaps it will help the commissary managers 
organize an association among themselves such as the 
imber companies have, the purpose of such an organization 
uld be to exchange experiences, exchange views as to 
arket conditions, compare want list etc. Say, there are 
00 of us representing the same number of lumber com- 
inies. Perhaps each of us would be in the market for a 
irload of flour, ten barrels of sugar, a number of bolts 
dry goods etc. Couldn’t we go to a flour mill and say, 
We are in the market for 200 cars of flour; what are your 
yest prices and terms?” or go to a dry goods house and say, 
We are representing 200 mill companies as commissary 
iyers and want so many bolts of calico, domestic, fancy 


dress goods etc; do you want to figure with us for the 
bill?’ 


It strikes me that it is possible for us to get together 
nd organize an association of this kind for commissary 
managers, say to meet in February and August of each year 
in St. Louis or Chicago, as these are the points we get 
the most of our dry goods supplies and the most of us go 


during these months to purchase our fall and spring goods. 


Of course, it would be impossible to purchase all of our 
supplies in this manner. I have taken it for granted that 
most commissary buyers do as we do, purchase the bulk 
of their supplies in the fall and spring. We would be very 
slad to hear from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on this subject. 
T. L. BETTERTON. 


| While the desirability of this arrangement will prob- 
ably be generally admitted, its practicability may be 
questioned. There is no doubt that two hundred com- 
missary managers buying their requirements in a single 


block ought to be able to command more respect and 
possibly better prices for the same values than they now 
secure by buying in scattered items and small quanti- 
ties. Such an arrangement, however, would have to be 
the aftermath of a commissary organization, such as is 
suggested later in the same letter. Even if the com- 
missary managers were unable from the first to effect a 
buying arrangement such as is suggested by Mr. Better- 
ton, who is commissary manager for the Little River 
Lumber Company at Townsend, there is no question that 
a general meeting of commissary managers would result 
in an interchange of ideas concerning commissary man- 
agement that would be highly beneficial to all of them. 
The commissary manager is a specialist, and there are 
features of his business concerning which he can glean 
little information from the ordinary merchant. In his 
own convention he would be able to present to his 
brothers the problems that interest him particularly and 
very often secure a solution from some other manager 
who had been confronted by the same difficulty. There 
are a hundred subjects that could be discussed by such a 
convention besides the buying item; the use of coupon 
books, the abolition of the unsatisfactory and unbusi- 
nesslike passbook, the best methods of rapidly turning 
stock, the best way to stimulate buying by the ordinary 
commissary trade and to capture trade that is under no 
obligation to the store and that is strictly competitive 
in character, the mail order difficulty, the importance 
of insisting that goods shall be shipped in wooden cases 


to insure against damage in transit, the regulation of 
credits to secure the greatest surety of collection, the 
lines that can be profitably handled by commissaries, 
the store loafer and how to get rid of him, and many 
other topics that could be profitably discussed by the 
commissary managers in convention assembled, and 
profits thereby increased and worries eliminated. 

Such a movement will require an initiative and a 
pioneer. Perhaps Mr. Betterton’s suggestion is the in- 
ception of a commissary association. As far as the 
buying proposition is concerned, there is no doubt that 
such a convention would widely interest the sellers of 
commissary supplies, and by bringing them into close 
contact with the buyer would result in benefit to both 
parties. In its desire to serve both interests the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to hear the opinions of 
commissary managers generally on this subject opened 
by Mr. Betterton.—Ep1ror. ] 





Central Wholesale Establishment Possible. 


PiInp Bet, ARK., August 31.—Editor AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: We would not care to give an opinion on codépera- 
tive buying without having given it more thought from all 
sides than we have at the present time. The idea strikes 
one as being very good, and it might be possible that it 
would be a good plan. Such an idea might eventually 
mean that a number of mills in certain sections might 
operate a large wholesale establishment that would deal in 
staples, both in drygoods and groceries, and supply the 
mills who are stockholders with their wants. The profits, 
if any, would belong to the stockholders, who would be 








LADIES’ FURNISHINGS AND DRY GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENTS OF NORTHWESTERN LUMBER COMPANY’S COMMISSARY AT STANLEY, WIS. 





EXTERIOR VIEW STORE AND WAREHOUSE. 
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HARDWARE DEPARTMENT. 
GROCERY DEPARTMENT. 
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GOOD MORNING! 


You'd hardly think that such a good natured concern (known. all over 
the world for its “‘smile’”’) would have any objections, but we have —one 


We Object to the Middleman 


We sell all our hats direct to the retailer and only because we feel 
that he is entitled to either the extra profit or the extra quality which 
is otherwise consumed in the jobbers’ profits. 


Roelofs Products 


are established on a quality foundation, and he who buys our $24.00 
grade hats gets actual $24.00 value—not $15.00 to $18.00 value arbi- 
trarily lifted to $24.00, because some one ‘‘needs the money.”’ 


Here’s a Special Offer 


To buyers (in case lots) of our regular $24.00 hats (Roelon-Blend qual- 
ity which mostly retails at $3.50) we will agree to sell a limited propor- 
tion of hats at $19.50 per dozen that will be better than any jobber’s 
$24.00 hat ever seen. We will make this hat in either soft or stiff. 


Now the genuine “ROELOFS,” the real and only SMILE hat, costs 
$30.00 per dozen and upwards and retails at not less than Four Dol- 
lars. It is the premier hat of the world, has the strongest quality- 
guarantee and returns the greatest profit to retailers. 




















Sample Lots Sent to Dealers at Our Expense 


— ee 
Address "4 2 


Chicago Office—Adams Express Bldg. 
New York Office—781 Broadway 






(and smile } 


Phila., Pa. 
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e mills owning the commissaries that deal with such a 
ipply house. At any rate, the idea is worth talking over ° 
od getting the expression of different mill owners on the 
matter. FRANK L. CLARKE, 

Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company. 

| Mr. Clarke recognizes that such an arrangement would 

ve to be somewhat local in character and that it 
would have to apply to certain sections whose require- 
ments were similar. This tentative suggestion regard- 
« the wholesale supply house opens the way for a 
diversified and probably profitable discussion.—EDITOR. | 





Mutual Codperative Buying. 

Boyne, Micu., Aug. 25.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
We do not believe mutual cojperative buying would be 
practical for the reason that different localities wish to 
buy different kinds of supplies, and different operators 
might have different ideas of what they wanted, and it 
would require a very large number of contracts. We are 
afraid it would lead to confusion unless some general 
provider would be willing to make special prices to all lum- 
bermen for such supplies as each one might require. We 
do not believe the saving would be sufficient to warrant 
the expense and trouble of handling this ,matter. 

W. L. Martin, W. H. White Company. 

[Mr. Martin recognizes that such a scheme would be 
a big proposition, and his conservatism leads him to 
question whether all the work and maintenance of such 
an organization would be warranted by the results that 
would be achieved. It probably is true that such a 
buying arrangement would have to be strictly local. 
The requirements of the sawmill commissaries and 
lumber camps of northern Michigan are materially dif- 
ferent from those of Tennessee and Louisiana. The 
Swedish lumberjack requires his snus, while the colored 
gentleman of the South gets along very well without it. 
There are some lines, however, that are in universal 
use. It is a certainty that the commissaries will want 
to go slowly on a large proposition of this kind, as it 
may be both unwieldy and unsatisfactory.—EDIToR. | 





A Moral Duty for the Commissary Clerk. 

NORFIELD, MIss., Oct. 1.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
The shrewd sawmill commissary man is the fellow who can 
keep the laborer’s wife’s drygoods account within said 
laborer’s time limits. What clerk in the sawmill commissary 
is equal in shrewdness to the day laborer’s young wife with 
her smiles today and promises tomorrow? ‘The foreman in 
the mill can curse her husband, but she can outtalk the 
foreman in the store. Q. D. SAuULs. 

| Mr. Sauls, who is a lumber manufacturer and com- 
missary owner on the N. C. & M. Railroad near North- 
field, Miss., has discovered that the clerk in the com- 
missary has a moral duty to perform in dealing with 
one class of trade. That the life of the commissary 
clerk and the commissary manager is not a bed of roses 
or 2 path through a perfumed garden is demonstrated 
by this suggestion of Mr. Sauls, particularly if the 
clevk or manager has a_ hair-trigger conscience that 
furnishes qualms when he sees the ambitious wife of 
i small salaried man dressing beyond her income. The 
impulse of the commissary conscience at such a time 
is {0 endeavor to keep the wife’s expenditures within 
the limits of the sawmill employee’s paycheck. His 
hesrt goes out to the man who is standing at the busi- 
ne-s end of a resaw, or shovelling sawdust into an 
avaricious sawmill arch, or piling green lumber in the 
sawmill yard. He dislikes to see Mrs. Sawmill Laborer 
v in four days of her lord’s hard labor for a silk 
waist to wear at a barn dance. 

‘ut how is the commissary clerk to prevent the wife 
atcresaid from using up her husband’s coupon book, 
lengthening the entries in his passbook, without giv- 

offense? If she were buying a tooth brush, it 
ght be easy enough to lead her gently from the 
juarter deck down to the 15-cent deck; but in dress 
goods it is different. When a particular woman sees 
particular pattern she wants it, and she won’t be 
py until she gets it. 
Someone might suggest that the clerk gently remon- 
strate with the lady, and tell her that she is making 

penditures out of proportion to her husband’s in- 
ome. What would be the inevitable result? The in- 
‘vitable result probably would be that the very husband 
vhose account he was endeavoring to protect and cher- 
ish would come into the store that very evening and 
ffer to ‘*knock his block off.’’ A man who endeavors 
fo stop a dispute between another man and his wife 
generally succeeds. They generally stop their dispute 
long enough to sail into him and use their collective 
energies on the person of the peacemaker. 

The wise commissary clerk and commissary manager 
go slowly in endeavoring to point out to the extrava- 
gant young wife the error of her ways, for the hus- 
band may dislike their criticism more than his wife’s 


extravagance. If there is any reason for a family row 
over the wife’s too liberal expenditures of her hus- 
band’s wages, discretion, which is ever the better part 
of valor, strongly advises the commissary man to let 
them find it out themselves and fight it out themselves. 
—EDITOR. | 





A Commissary Creed. 

RANDOLPH, La., Sept. 2.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
It is not our custom to confine our accounts with certain 
firms exclusively. We try to buy our staples at the lowest 
price consistent with cash buying. In our line of overalls 
and shoes we carry one line. We carry special lines in all 
other departments, as in that manner we can give our trade 
the same goods for the same money that they can get any- 
where. We sell on the regular nrofit, and do not try to 
get all we can just because we are the only store in the 
place. We feel that, as a result, our trade is increasing 
and we are not only holding our trade with the mill people, 
but have an increasing trade from the country. We make 
it a rule to buy dependable merchandise all the while. In 
our dry goods, shirts, underwear, hosiery, skirts, novelties 
etc., we buy representative lines to conform to the demands 
of the trade, but we do not confine those lines to any 
concern unless it is a question of what is to the interest 
of the store. Lewis Bros. COMPANY. 

[Every business man outlines for himself, consciously 
or unconsciously, a method of doing business that is 
expected to bring him the best possible results, whether 
he is in business for himself or is manager for an 
owner. . A great deal is being written and said nowa- 
days about business methods and business systems and 
new and progressive plans for conducting a retail store. 
Not all of the systems are available for the ordinary 
commissary. The retail store in the small town differs 
materially from the large mercantile establishment in 
a city of great population. The city store has a more 
competitive business and a more shifting kind of trade. 
The retail store in a small community has a permanent 
trade, or should have, and is likely to find competition 
less active, even though present. The commissary dif- 
fers from both these in that it very often has no im- 
portant competition. 

Yet there are certain principles of business that 
apply to all kinds of mercantile enterprises. The man 
who owns the only store in the community can by 
proper methods stimulate business, increase his sales 
and the profits, and also exercise the same judgment 
and security in his buying that the manager of the 
store in the city is compelled to employ. The city 
manager could not survive unless he used the best pos- 
sible methods. The commissary may survive without 
using those methods, but its profits will be considerably 
less than that which they might be if the manager were 
awake and uptodate. 

This letter calls particular attention to one phase of 
the commissary business that deserves consideration. 
The commissary manager should not be content to sup- 
ply merely the needs of his immediate community. He 
is likely to get that business without any difficulty, as 
the members of the community are compelled as a mat- 
ter of convenience to make their purchases at the com- 
pany’s store. All that they ask is fair treatment, proper 
values and prices based on a reasonable profit. The 
saw mill, however, is often the pioneer of settlement. 
It is built in or near the woods. These woods are being 
removed by the hand of the lumberman, and if the soil 
is of any quality whatever, the agricultural development 
of the region inevitably follows. One may go into any 
sawmill town and drive out through the cutover lands, 
and in the North he will find the buckwheat farmer 
taking his first hard earned crop from between the 
stumps, or in the South the southern farmer, brother of 
the backwoodsman of the North, endeavoring to wrench 
a livelihood from a new and virgin soil. You will real- 
ize that the territory in which the saw mill and the 
commissary are located is growing, and the commissary 
manager should not be content to do other than to 
grow with it. If he is a real merchant and a real sales- 
man, it will be many years before serious competition 
makes its entry into his sphere. If he endeavors not 
only to supply the needs of the people who buy from 
him naturally, but to supply the needs of people who 
are under no obligations to him or the owners of his 
store, he will find his business growing with the popu- 
lation of the region, and will stand off any competition 
that would otherwise enter and take from him a large 
part of this business, as well as some of the business 
that he looks upon as entirely his own. 

The letter quoted above tells how this new business 
may be acquired and the old business may be held. Let 
the commissary manager endeavor to keep in stock the 
kind of stuff the people want. The manufacturer has 
familiarized the public in many instances with many of 





the staples of life; and, so far as the public is con- 





















































































Get Your Hooks 
OnYellow Strand 


Mr. Commissary Buyer, if you 
don’t keep “‘Yellow Strand” in stock 
you ought to do so. 


This brand has a house behind 
it that backs it up with a long, un- 
blemished reputation. 

‘“‘Y¥ellow Brand Powersteel Cables”’ 
now encircle the globe. You will 
findthem wherever commerce has 
penetrated. A customer who once 
buys “Yellow Strand” is a repeater, 
and he makes other customers. 


If You Don’t Use 
‘‘Powersteel’’ 


Wire Rope on your skidders, log 
loaders and derricks we want to 
tell you about it and show you 
where it will save you money in 
repairs and break-downs. 

















Five Remarkable Rope Records of 
“Powersteel” Superiority 


Record No. 1. This happened at Willis 
Coal & Mining Company’s Mine No. 1. A 
sheave broke; loaded car dropped 2% feet. 
1% inch Yellow Strand ‘‘Powersteel’’ Wire 
Rope cut 5 inches into top of head frame, 
stopping car. No Damage to Rope. 


Record No. 2. Five weeks later a new 
sheave broke, carrying Same Rope. Car 
again dropped and was stopped in the same 
manner with No Damage to Rope. This 
Same Rope is still hoisting 8600 pounds 118 
feet in 7 seconds. 


Record No. 3. A sheave broke at Green- 
ville Coal & Mining Company’s Mine. Cage, 
pit car and 3500 pounds of coal dropped 10 
feet. 1 inch Yellow Strand ‘‘Powersteel’’ 
Wire Rope stopped car without further 
Damage. 


Record No. 4. During repairs at the 
Moody Coal Company’s Mine, an empty cage 
attached to 1l-inch Yellow Strand ‘‘Power- 
steel’’ cable coiled on ground, with a few feet 
on drum, dropped 190 feet. Stopped by cable 
only 5 feet from bottom. 

Record No. 5. On Wind Rock Coal 
& Coke Company’s Plane No. 1, loaded Mon- 
itor weighing 17 tons, descending a 40 per 
cent grade collided with empty which had 
jumped the track. Impact stripped bolts of 
all fastenings. No Damage to Rope. 

**Yellow Strand’’ is cheaper than any 
other wire rope on earth. Even if it cost 
twice as much as any other rope this would 
be true. 


Ask for Catalogue No. 70 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co, 
Saint Louis 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
FACTORIES:— SAINT LOUIS—SEATTLE 
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LUMBERMAN 


You wear Overalls. You want the best. 


WHY NOT ASK FOR 


Finck’s Detroit Special 


OVERALLS 











All Commissaries carry complete assortments—or they will. 
Our OVERALLS wear like a Pig’s Nose. 








W. M. Finck @ Company, DETROIT, MICH. 


JAMES L. LEE, Treasurer. 
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erned, their lines have came to be looked upon as stand- 
‘rd lines, and the commissary manager, always buying 
to the best possible advantage, should bear in mind 
‘hat to please and satisfy his customers he should give 
hem what they want either in brand or quality or both. 

There is no merchant, even though he occupies a po- 
sition alone in the community, but who has some com- 


petition. The mail order evil is recognized, and the 
lealer who has not kept his stock uptodate and is not 
using the most progressive and equitable methods with 
his trade, is in a poor position to combat the honeyed 
words of the mail order catalog. He can not compete 
with trash if he sells trash. He should sell good goods 
and endeavor to get his profit not only out of the con- 
sumer but out of his skill as a buyer. It would be use- 
less for the commissary manager to take a high profit 
merely to turn it over to the jobber. He would better 
be satisfied with a reasonable profit and demand that 
the jobber extend him the same consideration. 

He should study his market and his source of sup- 
ply. To the commissary manager, for instance, every 
advertisement appearing in this commissary annual is 
a message and an opportunity. The lines that are here 


advertised deserve investigation, not for the manufac- 
turers’ sake, but for the manager’s sake. With such a 
directory of the progressive and reputable manufactur- 
ers of the United States, there is no reason for the 


commissary manager’s buying carelessly, or buying with- 


out having first investigated the market which is to re- 
ceive his money.—EDITOR. ] 





Turning Stock. 


T10Ga, La., Sept. 2.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: You 
will note that most commissaries carry too much stock. 
I have a twelve years’ record in three stores of turning 
my stock from eight to fifteen times annually, with stock 
varying from $2,500 to $34,000. Cc. C. CHRISTAL. 

{Mr. Christal, manager of the mercantile department 
of the Lee Lumber Company, Limited, of Tioga, La., 
calls attention to the necessity of a frequent turning 
of stock if the best profits are to be realized in the 
commissary business. 

Mr. Christal says most commissaries carry too much 
stock. Stock should be turned at least six times a year. 
In twelve years’ experience in three stores, with stocks 
varying from $2,500 to $34,000, the stock has been 


turned annually from eight to fifteen times. It must 
be generally admitted that the repeated turning of 
stock is the secret of commissary success. It would be 
interesting to know the experience of other commissary 
managers and the methods that they employ in achiev- 
ing this desirable result. Goods on the shelves not only 
eat up their profits in interest charges, but deteriorate 
rapidly, particularly in a kind of store that is especially 
exposed to dust and dirt. The manager who is able to 
turn his stock frequently not only shuts off loss from 
this quarter, but decreases the percentage of fixed charges 
with a consequent increase in relative profits. He is a 
shrewd manager indeed who is not induced to stock up 
on lines that will not move rapidly. If he is going to 
dabble in novelties, as he inevitably must, he should see 
to it that after the novelties are unpacked they are 
moved off rapidly before they have a chance to lose 
value or quality. Staples will more generally regulate 
themselves. Yet even in the matter of staples the com- 
missary man will have to use good judgment and avoid 
a heavy investment in some lines where a small invest- 
ment and frequent buying and turning would do as 
well.—Ep1Tor. | 3 
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COUNTRY. 


OWER's 


FISH BRAND 


TRADE 
WuvVW 


Every article of merit has its imitators. 


002.7504 Broad 





The best stores sell the original; the others trade as long as possible 
lf you have, or desire to have, a class of trade who demand a waterproof oiled gar- 
ment of FISH BRAND QUALITY, don’t say to yourself or your customers that some other kind is “just as good.” 
FISH BRAND WATERPROOF OILED CLOTHING HAS BEEN THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD FOR 73 YEARS. 
These garments in your stock will help in no small degree to secure and hold the best trade in your town. 
For the Boys we have a new line of Suits, Slickers and Hats in Fish Brand, Shield Brand and Cape Ann Brand. 
The prices are right on these goods and the market is a big one. 
FISH BRAND WATERPROOF OILED CLOTHING IS SOLD BY THE REPRESENTATIVE JOBBERS OF THE 


Write for new illustrated price list on Waterproof Hats and Boys’ Goods. 


A. J. TOWER COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE HOUSE THAT SELLS 


‘TO 


MERCHANTS ONLY 
AND HAS NO RETAIL STORE 





DEPARTMENT 17. 4th FLOOR. 
MEN’S HEAVY WOOL SOCKS IN BUNDLES 


Blue and Oxford - + 2 + - = + Sizes 9% to11%,adozen $1.25 
Blue and Gray - - - - - - le = 2.00 
Blue Oxford and Gray - - - - - - gre: ” = 2.25 
Blue Oxford and Gray, extra heavy - - - vs 5 nn 3.00 





DEPARTMENT 18. 4th FLOOR. 


LUMBERMEN’S EXTRA HEAVY SHIRTS AND DRAWERS 


Tan Wool, Plush Back, sizes 32 to 44 Drawers; 34to 46 Shirts - adozen $11.00 
MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT 13. 3rd FLOOR. 





27-inch Buffalo Flannel Shirting - - - - - = = ayard 32%4c. 
DEPARTMENT 13. 3rd FLOOR. 
FOR CAMP BLANKETS. 
4-lb. Silver Gray, size 60 x 80 - . - - - - ° apair 1.12% 
7-lb. Silver Gray, size 64 x 80 - - - - - = = a pair 1.40 


DEPARTMENT 15. 4th FLOOR. 


White Cross Sateen Covered Comforters, 
heavy weight, suitable for Lumbermen, large size, a dozen $18.00 to $24.00 


Terms—Net Cash, 30 Days, No Discount. 





PLAIN EXCELSIOR MATTRESSES 
Excelsior, size 4-0 to 4-6 Covered with No. 4 Tick $2.00 No. 8 Tick $2.25 
Excelsior, with cotton top, size 4-0 to 4-6, No. 4Tick 2.30 No.12Tick 2.40 
Excelsior, cotton top and bot., 4-0 to 4-6, No. 12 Tick 3.00 No. 42Tick 3.25 


Complete line of Lumbermen’s Household Supplies listed in our Furniture Catalog, sent on request. 











BARRETT’S BLUE PLASTER — RUBBER ROOFING 
A strong, pliable roofing fabric, has extra heavy wool felt base; will not crack; 
BOARD every thread and fibre is soaked in a waterproof material that cannot evaporate. 
Contains no coal tar, hence cannot dry 
out in exposure to the elements. The 
compound used in this roofing is not 


A durable substitute for plaster on 
walls, comes 36 inches wide in rolls of 








250 and 500 square feet; full rolls affected by extremes of climate. Put up 
weigh about 65 pounds, half rolls 33 in rolls containing 108 square feet and 
pounds. 216 square feet. Cement caps, nails 
4 and instructions for applying in core 
of the roll. : 
No. 9 Roll 
Containing 250 sq. ft. a roll, $1.15 No. 11. 1 Ply, a square $1.65 
No. 10 Roll No.12. 2Ply, asquare 1.85 
Containing 500 sq. ft. aroll, 2.30 No. 13. 3Ply,asquare 2.00 





Terms—Net 30 Days, No Discount. 





JOHN V. FARWELL COMPANY 


Manufacturers - Importers - Converters - Wholesalers 


| | CHICAGO 
The Great Central Market 








1909. 
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MENACE OF PORTABLE SAW MILLS, CATS AND CATERPILLARS. 


The man who has figured out that the lumber manu- 
faetured in his own town every year would build a 
sidewalk four feet wide around the world, and the woman 
who has estimated that the combined area of all the 
Merry Widow hats is larger than the area of all the 
farms in the United States, and worth considerable 
more per acre, will be interested in an address deliv- 
ered by Prof. E. L. Hitchings before the forestry de- 
partment of the Woman’s Literary Union, of Bangor, 
Me. Professor Hitchings learnedly computes that the 
eats in Maine annually kill 600 birds, which if left 
alone would devour 432,000,000 feet of caterpillars, 
so great is the caterpillar appetite of the ordinary 
Maine bird. 

In considering the things that menace Maine it is 
against the portable mill that Professor Hitchings is par- 
ticularly incensed. ‘‘Portable saw mills and pulp 
mills are a curse to the forest,’’ he said in his talk, 
‘‘and all through the southern and central part of the 
state we find these mills; they are denuding our beau- 
tiful hills and laying waste all that nature in her wis- 
dom has placed there for the control of her resources. 
Strip our fair state of the forest and what would be 
left? Nothing but a bare and deso caste not fit 
for the abode of man or even the ] nimals.’’ 

According to Professor Hitchings, ‘ihe portable 
saw mill that is the worst. The saw mill that stays 
put apparently is not so bad; but tlie saw mill that 
prowls around nights seeking what it may devour is 
the depredator that is particularly deserving of scien- 
tific censure and women’s clubs’ wrath. It is very sad 
to retire in peace and security at night and in the 
morning to awake and find that during the hours of 
darkness a portable saw mill has broken into your 
back yard and chewed up your blackberry bushes and 
apple trees. 

The extract from Professor Hitchings’ address that is 
at hand does not suggest a remedy. It might be well 
to place a bounty on portable saw mills similar to that 
placed on wolves and sparrows in Ohio or Indiana or 
some others of our frontier states. Maine might pay 
$3 for a portable saw mill hide in good condition, or 


$2.75 if shot anywhere behind the ears. This would 
improve the quality of the hides and the quality of 
Maine marksmanship as well. 

“Of course, there will have to be some provision 
and precaution against possible deception. The state 
should not be flim-flammed into paying bounty on the 
hide of a threshing engine or a roadscraper or some 
other portable machine known to exist in considerable 
numbers in the pine tree state. Whoever pays the 
bounty on behalf of the commonwealth should be 
some one like Professor Hitchings, who probably can 
tell the difference between a portable saw mill and a 
corn sheller, 

But it is not alone the saw mills, according to 
Professor Hitchings, or diseases that are dangerous to 
trees, nor even the fires, for the insects play a great 
part in tree destruction and everything must be done 
to lessen this danger. The birds are a source of pro- 
tection to the trees through their destruction of in- 
sects, and the speaker made a plea for the life of the 
birds and advised getting rid of the tabby cats. He 
said that in a book entitled ‘‘ Useful Birds and Their 
Protection,’’ by E. H. Furbush, the author states that 
a cat that was well cared for had been known to kill 
fifty-six birds in a season. He says: ‘‘Some cat lovers 
believe that each cat kills on an average not more 
than ten birds a year. If we apply this number to 
each cat in Maine, assuming that there is one cat on 
each farm, and in many cases there are from six to 
ten, we would have a total of 600,000 birds killed 
each year by the cats alone.’’ 

Professor Hitchings’ computation of 600,000 birds 
killed each year by cats is really alarming. We had 
not supposed that the millinery manufacturers over- 
looked any such number as that. An examination of 
the hats worn by some of our best people had rather 
given the impression that the average cat was having 
a hard time to collect her quota of ten birds per 
annum, because of the competition of the milliner. We 
hope that while Professor Hitchings had the Woman’s 
Literary Union at his merey he made a few remarks 
to anyone who happened to be present who had that 


many birds serving as decorations for a single hat. 

Professor Hitchings goes on to tell why he is against 
the cat. ‘‘Assuming further, that each bird would 
devour not 16 feet of caterpillars each day, as in the 
ease of the robin, but one foot of caterpillars a 
day, a very low estimate, for a period of two months 
it would make a chain of caterpillars extending from 
Maine to California and return, or a grand total of 
432,000,000 turned loose to destroy our beautiful trees 
and crops.’’ 

In spite of all this, it is going to be a difficult matter 
to eliminate the cat from Maine. There is another ele- 
ment that enters into the matter. Choosing between 
caterpillars and mice, the farmer may decide he would 
rather have caterpillars in the woodlot than mice in 
the granary. And while one bird saved from the 
voracious appetite of the feline may eat 16 feet of 
caterpillars in a day, one mouse will eat several feet 
of oats or wheat in the same period of time. 

By eliminating the cat the people of Maine might 
eliminate a few thousand miles of caterpillars, but 
receive in exchange a few thousand leagues of rodents. 
Then, a chain of caterpillars that could extend from 
Maine to California and return might not seem much 
worse than a chain of mice that not only extended from 
Maine to California and return but also actually re- 
turned. Perhaps the professor didn’t think of that. 

Professor Hitchings’ address, however, has accom- 
plished one great good. It. must fill the average Amer- 
ican with profound respect for the Maine robin that 
devours 16 feet of caterpillars between sunrise and 
sunset. This nearly surpasses Dorando’s spaghetti 
record. We can readily imagine a healthy Maine 
robin ordering his noonday lunch of 6 or 7 feet of 
caterpillars, and we can not but wonder how he man- 
ages to get away with so many strawberries and other 
things on the side. 

However, because of the Maine mouse, Maine will 
hardly dispense with her feline friends; and the peo- 
ple of that state, regardless of the good professor’s 
warning, will probably go on raising cats and kittens 
and caterpillars and little kittenpillars. 





IN BUSINESS 79 YEARS. 


Rich’s Famous Woolens 


LUMBERMEN’S SUPPLIES A SPECIALTY. 


Guaranteed Pure Wool— Shirts, Pants, Coats, Underwear, Socks, 


Mittens, Flannels, Yarns, Gloves, Hosiery, etc. 


Send for Price 


Cards, also Booklet of testimonials showing what our goods have 


A Fac-Simile of this Seal printed 
in Red on every pair. 


done for hundreds of Merchants. 
us an order we will win you trade and guarantee 
satisfaction. 


If you send 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN RICH 


& BROS., 


Woolrich, Penna. 
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7 Modem Methods 
Our Methods 


ODERN methods applied 






























"No. 24 to the making of high grade ee 
soma sna clothing Is a distinctive feature of ¥our-Button Blunt Corner Sack, 
° . . Welted Pockets, Pancy Guts, 
our up-to-date tailoring establish- Novelty Lapel am 


ment. We are makers of strictly 
“made to measure’”’ clothing and, 
when desired, will follow out any 
special ideas you suggest in mak- 
ing up suits for your patrons. The 
cloths, linings and trimmings in our 
garments the are best the markets 
afford. We personally supervise 
the execution of your orders, as- 
suring you of clothing that is of 
the very best type of tailoring ex- 
cellence. Perfect fitting garments 
combining both good taste and 
individuality makes satisfied cus- 
tomers for you and for us. 








We invite inspection of our 


Modern Method Establishment. 

































i Our Fall and Winter Sample Book 


Fly-Front Overcoat, will be made 
without Silk Facing unless ordered, 14 
Collar same Material or Velvet, Lon No. 


= —- Breast Pocket, comprising 500 styles is now ready Three-Button Sack, Single-Breasted, 


Blunt Corners, Length, 301% Inches. 
















___ DETACH THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT TO US L. | R C" 
L. k. HAYS & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio a y S ompan \ 


Gentlemen: 


Please send your Fall and Winter Sample Book to TAILORS 
Firm Name ——_— 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 













Post Office____ 
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LOGGING IN THE NORTH 


A retrospective glance at the methods 
employed in the various industries a score 
of years ago brings forcibly to notice the 
progress that has been made through the 
medium of mechanical invention, and fore- 
most among the industries that have been 
advaneed by that means is the work of 
procuring material for the manufacture of 
lumber. Of special interest, therefore, will 
be an illustration of the advancement in 
methods of the northern 
woods, where snow covers the ground the 


the logging 


greater part of the vear, taken from pho 
tographs from a collection belonging to 
the Rice Lake Lumber Company, of Rice 
Lake, Wis., obtained through the courtesy 
of C. A. Chamberlin, of Eau Claire. 

The faithful, plodding oxen of 1887 were 





ee paper a ae 





- Mlacasaa abe cok er °F ire renner pws Sk een 


IN PAST AND PRESENT. 


supplanted ten years later by big, husky 
horses, shortening the time of transporta 
tion fully one-half and eliminating many 
of the 


period. 


inconveniences of the former 
The passing of one more decade 
brought to the aid of the loggers the trac 
tion engines of tremendous power, which 
now do the work of hundreds of horses, 
hauling great sledloads of logs, any one of 
which is double the size of those drawn 
by the 4-horse years ago. 
These engines are specially construeted for 
use On snow covered ground, and in the 
immensity of their power and the efficiency 
of their operation are aptly 


teams of ten 


exemplified 
the wonderful accomplishments of modern 
engineering skill in its application to an 
industry that in magnitude ranks secon 
only to steel. 








OX TEAM OF 1887. 





HORSES USED IN 1897. 





Have Your Shoes 
Made to Order. 








You get better shoes and better sizes. 


Just what you need and want. 


We are making shoes retailing at $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 


for some of the best and up-to-date commissaries. 





TRY US. 





MANSS 


SHOE FOR 
MAN 






A line to us will bring samples or our travelers to you. 


The Manss Shoe Mfg. Co. 


705-711 Sycamore St., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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is the pure, unfermented juice of Choicest Con- 
cord Grapes. It contains no alcohol or preser- 
vative of any kind. 


Welchs Grape Juice is a splendid beverage 
for general use.’ It is a delicious, natural tonic. 


TRADE PRICES. 
Case Quarts, 1 Dozen, - - $4.50 
Case Pints, 2 Dozen, - - . 4.75 
Case 14 Pints, 3 Dozen, > . 4.50 
Case 4-Ounce, 6 Dozen, - . - 5.00 
Case ¥4 Gallons, 8 Bottles, - ~ 5.25 


All Bottles Full Measure. 
5 PER CENT DISCOUNT ON 5 CASE LOTS. 


We call especial attention to the 40z, Indi- 
vidual size which retails at 10c. 


Sold by leading Jobbers everywhere. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 


WESTFIELD, N. Y. 


HA 
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RECENT REMNANTS FROM THE EDITORIAL BARGAIN COUNTER. 


Not Serious. 


Pastor—John, do you—er—ever use strong language? 

John (guardedly)—Well, sir, I—I may be a little bit 
keerless like in my speech at time. 

Pastor—Ah, I’m sorry, John. But we will converse 
about that some other time. Just now I want you to go 
to the plumber’s and settle this bill for $12 for thawing 
out a water pipe. And you might talk to the man in a 
careless sort of way, as if it were your own bill! 


Is It Possible? 


‘‘Where are you going?’’ asked the butcher of his 
wife. 

‘‘T’m going to the grocer’s for some sugar.’’ 

‘‘ Well, say, don’t buy it at the grocer’s across the 
street from my place. The man over there borrowed my 
scales this morning.’’ 


His Destination. 


‘Give woman the credit she deserves,’’ cried the suf- 
fragette, ‘‘and where would man be?’’ 

‘‘Tf she got all the credit she wanted he’d be in the 
poorhouse,’’ sneered a coarse person in the rear of the 
hall. 

Perhaps. 

An old hen was picking at some stray carpet tacks in 
the back yard. 

‘‘Now, what do you suppose that fool hen is eating 
those tacks for?’’ said Jones. 

‘¢Perhaps,’’ rejoined his wife, ‘‘she is going to lay 
a carpet.’’ 

The Reason. 

‘‘T had taken my silk hat to a local dealer to be ironed, 
an operation which his employee accomplished while I 
waited. As I donned the headpiece I happened casually 
to observe: ‘It’s always been a wonder to me that 
your establishment could afford to iron hats gratis.’ 

‘«The hatter smiled sadly. ‘Oh,’ answered he, meekly, 
‘the hats would last much too long if we didn’t.’ ’’ 


Logical Reason. 


Jinks—Have you selected a trade or profession for 
your boy? 
Winks—I shall make a plumber of him. 


Jinks—Has he a bent that way? 
Winks—He’s born for it. Tell him to do a thing im- 
mediately, and he won’t think of it again for a week. 


The Educated Grocer. 

‘*Say, mister,’’ said the small boy, breathlessly, 
‘*take down this order quick; I got to go to school: 
Two pounds of coffee at 45 cents; three and one-half 
ef sugar at 7 cents; six boxes of cocoa at 24 cents; 
two dozen eggs at 32 cents, and four pounds of butter 
at 40 cents. How much does it come to?’’ 

**Four dollars and eighty-three cents, my little 
man,’’ said the grocer. ‘‘What address, please?’’ 

‘*Gee! Thanks!’’ said the schoolboy as he made his 
escape. ‘‘That was the only one I couldn’t do!’’ 


Conscientious Scruples. 

They both had bundles and were uni a good 
seat on a Ridge avenue car. A number of fat women 
in the aisle looked down crossly at them. ° 

**T don’t give up any seat to no woman.’’ 

‘*A man does get pretty tired by 6 o’clock.’’ 

‘¢ *Taint that so much as it is that these women 
ought to be to home anyway. They set around the tea 
rooms all day and write letters on the store paper till 
5 o’clock, then they all start for home at the same 
time and expect to have everybody leap up into the air 
a rod to give ’em a seat.’’ 

‘*You’ve got a peev about the women.’’ 

‘*You bet I have. I work into Jameson’s depart- 
ment store and I seen them setting around there all day 
waiting for the 5 o’clock cars. What this country 
needs is a panic.’’ 

‘*Well, it’s the dough that counts.’’ 

**Not with me.’’ 

‘*What little you get you couldn’t do without.’’ 

‘* Yes, I could.’’ 

**You could?’’ 

‘*Yes; starve to death.’’ 

**You pretty near do that now.’’ 

‘*Not if I know it.’’ 

‘¢That’s all right.’’ 

‘*Well, right or wrong, they don’t no woman get my 
seat after 4 o’clock.’’ 


He Enew How. 

A little chap whose father is a prominent jobber, and, 
«8s such, never loses an opportunity to descant upon the 
virtues of advertising, one day asked his mother: 

“May Lucy and I play keeping store in the front 
room ?” 

“Yes,” assented the mother, “but you must be very, 
very quiet.” 

“All right,” said the youngster, “we'll pretend we don’t 
advertise.” 

A Big Contract. 


In the hight of the recent wheat tumult Broker 
Patten, discussing the government’s wheat estimates with 
a reporter, said calmly: 

‘*But some of the men the government takes its. figures 
from are greenhorns, perfect greenhorns—as bad as the 
Dutch sailor, you know. 

‘*The captain said to this sailor when the ship came 
to port: 

** «Take a boat, run ashore and buy $2 worth of vege 
tables.’ 

‘*The sailor didn’t know what vegetables were, so, as 
soon as he struck land, he said to a ’longshoreman: 

‘* “What is vegetables, mate?’ 

***Oh, dried peas, for instance,’ the ‘longshoreman 
answered. 

‘*So the Dutch sailor spent his $2 on a huge sack of 
dried peas. 

‘* When he drew near the ship again with his load, the 
captain called to him from the bridge: 

‘* Well, have you got those vegetables?’ 

** “Aye, aye, sir,’ said the sailor. 

‘« ¢Then,’ said the captain, ‘hand them up to the cook 
one at a time.’ 

‘* «Shiver my timbers,’ said the sailor, ‘I’ve got a 
job before me now and no mistake!’ ’’ 

Breaking It Gently. 

Her—Richard! 
pie with a knife? 

Him—Because, darling—now, understand, I’m not 


finding any fault, for I know that these little oversights 
will occur—because you forgot to give me a can opener. 


Why on earth are you cutting your 








To 
Commissary 
Managers: 

















We wish to interest you in our line of 


“Food Supplies”’ 


We are large manufacturers as well as importers of 
all grades of Domestic and Foreign Groceries, and 





the very best of service. 





would thank you for an opportunity to figure with 
you for your supplies, either through our agents or 
direct with the house, and feel certain we can give 


We make a specialty of this business and will 
be pleased to submit samples and prices; or we will 
send a representative to meet you personally. 


Franklin MacVeagh & Co. 
Chicago. 
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Pall This 
Lever 


Handy Lamp 
Gasoline 
Lighting 
System 
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—S\MNT GAS 
Cael ines 


Chica The most practical invention since the introduction 
¢ vr of gasoline lighting, satisfying a necessity and overcom- 
| ing an obsticle never before successfully accomplished 


A SHADOWLESS 
300 CANDLE POWER LIGHT 


that can be turned UP OR DOWN instantly same as gas or can be 
left burning day and night at a dim light or one candle power or less at 
almost no expense and can be turned up instantly to a Dazzling Bright 
300 Candle power light that will flood a 30-ft. room with light as bright 
as day at less than one-third cent an hour and save five times its cost in 
a year, over kerosene, gas or electricity. One gallon of gasoline will last 
40 to 50 hours. Several lamps can be run on same system. They are 
free from smoke, smell or danger, simple and safe, any one can handle 
them and can be used anywhere, in Home, Store, Church or wherever 
good light is needed. If you knew from actual experience how-Handy, 
how Economical and satisfactory these systems are you would not be 
without one for ten times its cost. Write at once, Desk 7, for A: L. 
Catolog and particulars. 3 


Brilliant Gas Lamp Co. 


ea - 42 State Street, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





Write for our Price Liet and Terms. 


MANCHESTER BISCUIT COMPANY 


SIOUX FALLS, SO. DAK. 


™~ 
















We manufacture 


COMPLETE LINE OF CRACKERS AND COOKIES. 




















No doubt "price" has governed considerably in your butter- 
ine purchases, but why not apply a new policy this season? 

“ If you consult your principals we are sure they will prefer an 
increase of | per cent in cost of operation, if, thereby, they can 
maintain a better satisfied patronage. 

The laboring man is as critical as the rich regarding the 
"quality" of food that goes into his stomach, znd you cannot afford, 
for a penny a pound, to debase one of the products he must neces- 
sarily purchase for daily consumption. 

Let us submit a proposition on our “Only First Quality Butter- 
ine," for shipment direct or through our nearest wholesale distributor. 











MADE BY 


THE CAPITAL CITY DAIRY CO. 
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in Columbus, Ohio 
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ROMANCE OF THE LUMBER CAMP A THING OF THE PAST. 


Modern Appliances and Methods Work Radical Changes in the Business of Lumbering—Railroads Supplant Rivers as Means of Transportation. 


[By J. E. Defebaugh, Editor AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN, in 


ihe world makes progress yenerally at the expense 
of romanee. The machinery of the woolen mill is less 
picturesque than the spinning wheel. In the great 
wheat fields of the middle West the sturdy plow boy 
has been erowded out by the plow driven by steam. 
Even in war we have become prosaic, for war has be- 
come a business of long distance marksmanship rather 
than an affair of personal valor in hand-to-hand con- 
flict. 

The lumber business, particularly the logging in 
the woods, has felt the hand of progress. Many of 
the romantic and picturesque features, once a part of 
an occupation that was nearly all manual labor, have 
been eliminated by machincry devised to do the work 
of man, by an improved commissariat and by a 
dred changes which have simplified 
business while destroying its romance. The 
turesque, naturally enough, did not appeal to 
men who were engaged in turning the forests 


the 
pie: 
the 
into 


other 


They hailed improved logging methods as a 
; I g 
the laity as 


dollars. 
relief from conditions which impressed 
highly interesting. 

Causes other than invention have brought about a 
change. When machinery was unknown in the. woods 
and when the logging industry was confined to a com- 
paratively small area in' the East, it was easy to write 
about it. Now the industry is no longer localized. 
The thunder of the falling spruce of Maine is caught 
up by the plunging hemlock of Pennsylvania and shat- 
tered pine of Minnesota and thrown across the prairies 
to be echoed and mingled in the roar of stricken fir 
in Washington or tumbled California. 
Topographical differences in these widely separated 
areas have necessitated different methods until now 
the industry embraces many regions and various 
means. These differences extend even to the lan- 
guage of the loggers. The ‘‘bull donkey’’ of the Pa- 


cifie Coast forests has as little place in the vernacular 


redwood in 


hun-, 


of the lake states’ forests as many of the terms of 
the Appalachian drive have in the language of the 
Coast. 

The loggers of a hundred years ago ‘‘skidded’’ 
their logs into heaps slowly and laboriously with oxen. 
Now the steam skidder handles a mammoth log while 
the ruminating oxen would be turning around. At 
one time there was nothing but a long haul to the 
‘‘landing’’ and a hard ‘‘drive’’ down the river to 
bring the logs to mill, and trees remote from a run 
ning stream could not be cut to profit, it was thought. 


American Carpenter and Builder.] 


In early days timber estimators did not consider for 
ests more than three miles from driving water valuable. 
Now the logging railroads have penetrated the for- 
ests and place the saw mill within a day’s run of 
timber once considered too far away for utilization. 
Once the lumber camp was cut off from the world 
in winter. Now many of them have their telephones 
and most of them are within easy reach of telegraph 
and rail. The old isolation drew together men who 
were universally picturesque. The nearness to civili 
zation that now obtains has created a somewhat dif 


ferent type of woodsmen, but 











STEAM LOG LOADER IN ACTION 





AT WILMAR, 


it has put within the reach 
of the ‘‘camp boss’’ men to 
whom labor is a business. 
One of classic ‘ro 
mances of the old camp was 
the ‘‘ grub.’’ 
that 
men 


the 


It was averred 
**down in Maine’’ the 

were given beans 
*“ twenty-one times a week.’’ 
The nearness of supplies and 
the easier means of transpor- 
tation have brought about a 
more diversified and 
more particular palates. Once 


a winter’s 


menu 


supplies 
the 
Now the railroad or supply 


were 
taken in in autumn. 
team brings them weekly or 
oftener. 
In one respect woods- 
work has seen little change. 
[t never was boy’s play, and 
it is not boy’s play now. 
It means to be up before 


ARK. the sun is up and to bed 
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DO YOU? 


You think you know Uneeda Biscuit, but do you? 
—Do you even know they re Soda Crackers ? 
—That perfection meant the building of special bakeries such as 
the world had never seen? 


-—That each soda cracker is so carefully and exactly baked that 


all have the same uniform color and flavor ? 
——That in the entire process of baking theyre touched by hand 


Everybody should 
KNOW 


Uneeda Biscuit 


NATIONAL BISCUIT. COMPANY 
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Your Meals In Camp— 


Are they Wholesome and Appetising? 


If not better try 
BORDEN’S 


PEERLESS 


BRAND EVAPORATED 


ge? 


UNSWE 
EVAPORAT 











(Unsweetened) 


Chinn It imparts a delicious flavor to all dishes requiring milk or cream. 
Simply dilute with water to the richness desired. 


PURE. SAFE ECONOMICAL 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co., 


“Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857. New York. 
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Dr.PRICES 


Crgam Baking Powder 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder 
PURE—WHOLESOME—RELIABLE 


When in camp use always Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder for good food and good health. It is superla- 
tive in strength, purity and wholesomeness. 

Never go into the woods away from a doctor with a cheap alum baking powder in the outfit, You want 
the best baking powder in the world—and it is most economical in the end— Dr. Price’s. 


Dr. Price’s Baking Powder is a protection against alum food 


Alum Baking Powders are reported by«the official chemists to contain over twenty per cent. of sulphuric 
acid, Chemical tests show that a portion of these baking powders remains unaltered in the food. 

Every effort is made to conceal the character of the alum powders from consumers. They are advertised 
as pure and healthful, though their makers know they contain a dangerous mineral acid. They are advertised as 
“complying with all pure food laws,” though no food law authorizes the use of alum. 


You don’t need to be told the names of the alum powders, Read the 
label, and if it doesn’t say cream of tartar, the powder is to be avoided. . 
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long after the shadows have lengthened into night. 
Neither has the element of danger been eliminated. 
It is probable that in these days there is less bravado 


in the woods, and, therefore, fewer fatalities 
to record, but occasionally a tree drops the 
wrong way in spite of the best efforts of 
the most scientific calculation of the ‘‘faller.’’ 


In the old days all cut timber was ‘‘driven’’ to the 
mill, but the advent of the railroad has reduced the 
necessity of work on the river. Nevertheless, many 
streams are still ‘‘driven’’ and wherever man and 
logs follow the currents of fickle streams there is a 
chance for skillful and exciting work for the driver. 

The rafting of lumber, in the early days a con- 
spicuous feature along the Hudson river and other 
eastern streams and in later days followed on the 
Mississippi and other western rivers, has entirely dis- 





still hangs the glamour of out of doors, and every 
bit of toil is tempered and tinselled by the green of 
whispering branches and the glow of the immutable 
sky and sweetened with the rich incense of the grow- 
ing forests. 


JAMAICAN DYEWOOD. 


A superficial consideration, such as the general public 
is inclined to indulge, neglects to give the forest credit 
for producing many things besides lumber for the build- 
ing trades. It would be difficult to enumerate all the 





uses served by the forests. For instance, the produc- 
tion of drugs and chemicals secured from trees or forest 
growth is heavy. 

One of the important but least considered products 
of the forest is dyewood, which the countries to the 
south produce in large quantities. 


The island of Ja- 








LOG TRAIN AT DIBOLL, TEX. 


appeared from the industry and the quaint life on 
the slow moving raft, the skillful passage of bridge, 
pier and shoal, are now only romantic memories, 
recalled pleasantly but regretfully. 

Yet there attaches to woodswork a degree of ro- 
mance at the border of which progress must stop and 
go no farther. Whether the logs are slowly drawn 
to the ‘‘landing’’ and rolled into the river to float 
to the mill on a spring freshet, or whether they are 
‘‘skidded’’ almost where they fell, lifted upon the 
waiting cars by the mighty arm of steam and whirled 
to the waiting saws by puffing locomotives, over it all 


maica is a conspicuous leader in the cutting of logs 
from which dyes may be extracted. The Jamaican out- 
put of logwood represents about one-fifth of the world’s 
supply. The logwood tree belongs to the natural order 
leguminosae and attains an average height of twenty to 
thirty feet, the trunk having an average diameter of 
twelve inches. The usual age of the tree when felled is 
ten years. 

The logs are prepared for the market by cutting to 
suitable lengths for convenient stowage and by more or 
less completely removing the bark and inner layer of 
white wood, which usually runs about half an inch in 


thickness. The roots of previously felled trees also form 
an important article of export. The wood itself, when 
freshly cut, is of handsome reddish brown color, but 
the color produced from the wood in dyeing is a deep 
blue black. 

Formerly logwood was principally used for dyeing 
raw wool and woolen goods but since the introduction of 
aniline colors, many of which have replaced logwood 
for blacks and allied shades, causing a falling off in 
demand for the wood for that purpose, it is in great de- 
mand in the leather industry, for which it seems pecu- 
liarly adapted. There are also a number of uses for it 
in textile dyeing, for which aniline colors have not 
proved their superiority. 

For many years logwood was exported from the island 
only in its crude state, but within the last few years 
factories have been established for the purpose of extract- 
ing the coloring matter from the wood and exporting 
it in casks to the United States, Great Britain and Ger- 
many, where it meets with a ready sale. 

In addition to the large quantities of dyewood direct- 
ly consumed by local factories, large quantities are ex- 
ported. From the single port of Sav-la-Mar more than 
10,000 tons a year is shipped. In six months of last 
year approximately 18,000 tons was exported. 

Fustic is another dyewood, known to botanists as 
morus tinctoria, grown in Jamaica, and which is the source 
of a bright yellow dye and, like logwood, has not been 
entirely replaced by aniline colors. It is used largely 
in producing khaki shades upon cotton and wool. The 
exports of this wood from the island for fiscal years 
ended March 31, were as follows: 1903, 5,690; 1904, 
2,809; 1905, 853; 1906, 4,689; three-fourths of the year 
ended December 31, 1907, 3,241. Notwithstanding the 
continued advances made in coal tar colors and the per- 
sistent attempts to produce dyes that would replace the 
natural colors, the shipment of the above mentioned 
woods forms an important and increasing factor in the 
trade of Jamaica. 


Different Points of View. 

Two Irishmen stopped in front of a jeweler’s store 
that displayed a lot of unset precious stones in the 
window. Pat said to Mike: 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to have your pick?’’ 

**No,’’ said Mike, ‘‘I would rather have me shovel.’’ 
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BRACE 
“4 SIZE 


For Ladies’ or Light Sport- 
ing Shoes, Golf or Cricket 
Players. Is Light and the 
Screw Short. 


For Heavy Sporting Shoes, 
Miners, Prospectors, Hunt- 
ers, Quarry Men, Mill Work 
etc. Wear well on Rocks. 


Civil and Mining Engineers, 
Cruisers, Hunters, Roofers, 
Teamsters, Ice Creepers etc. 
A Very Popular Size. 


The Lumberman’s Favorite. 
An Excellent Calk for River 
Driving. Will Hold on Hard 
Timber, and not Work Loose 
in a Soft Wet Sole. 


Loggers, Ice Cutters, Har- 
vesters, Mountain Climbers, 
Laborers on Embankments, 
and Light Shoe Heels. 


Has a Long Screw for Heels 
or Heavy Soles. Used for 
any purpose requiring a 
deep penetration. 


ALL SIZES ARE MADE 
OF TOUGH STEEL, 
HARDENED. 








Ab d + + 


HE size and quantity to be used depend on conditions, and 
Mi the individual user, but for general purposes use only half as 

many as of ordinary hobnails-or driven spikes. Fifty make 
a good average set, but seventy or eighty may be required for 
for work on rocks, two dozen are enough for a pair of sporting 
shoes. 


All sizes are made of tough steel hardened. The 
shape of the spike is designed for durability, the point is not too 
sharp to stand hard service, and not too large near the disc to do 
good service when worn short. 


The smooth round spike and broad disc; the gimlet point screw 
with deep, sharp threads; the wings projecting from the disc, and 
the slotted wrench, form a combination that cannot be 
equalled by any other construction. They will screw into 
hard leather, but will hold ina soft sole, and not pull out, bend over 
or drive through into the foot. They may be inserted, re- 
moved and replaced as desired. If a wet sole shrinks on 
drying, a turn with the wrench will tighten them. The screw 
draws the sole layers together, instead of forcing them apart. Ifa 
shoe runs over, or the calks wear off faster in some places than oth- 
ers, they may be taken out and their places changed, 
which will keep them even and prolong the wear of 
the whole set. 


The wrench may be carried in the pocket, and is 
complete in itself, but an additional convenience is the little Brace 
that we furnish at a small extra cost. It is used mainly by Shoe 
Makers, Golf Clubs, Lumber Gangs, etc. The socket fits the 
wrench and the head is detachable. The wrench may also be used 
in an ordinary carpenter’s brace. 


A complete wrench is included in every box of 


calks. 
SIX SIZES, ONE PRICE. 


Packed in boxes containing 50 Calks and a Wrench; 10 boxes (500 calks) 
in a Carton. Sold by Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Shoes, Shoe Findings. 
Hardware and Sporting Goods. Write for Sample and Prices. 
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THE BREAKING OF A RIFLE RIVER JAM—A TALE OF THE DRIVE. 


Jim Foley was a top loafer in the winter, a river 
driver in the spring and a fighter and lover of adventure 
at all times. He was absolutely fearless and cool under 
any and all circumstances and would readily court danger 
for fun, money or fame. At the time of this story Jim 
Foley was 26 years of age, and it was his eighth season 
in the woods and on the Rifle River drive, in Michigan, in 
1882. He was six feet one inch tall in his stocking feet 
and rangy and strong as a moose. It was in the days of 
great lumbering prosperity in the Michigan woods, and 
the Rifle river, a swift and important tributary of the 
Saginaw, carried millions of feet of white pine to the 
mills at Bay City and Saginaw every spring and summer. 

The winter in the woods had passed off without special 
incident and the drive was on the way. Sixty million 
feet of logs were crowding the swift and tortuous Rifle 
river. The freshet, which had given the drive consider- 
able impetus, was beginning to diminish, and every effort 
was put forth to keep the timber moving as steadily and 
rapidly as possible in order to get the greatest benefit 
from the high water, which would not last very long 
unless more rain should speedily fall, and that could not 
be depended on. The Rifle River Boom Company was 
under contract to deliver the timber and was under an 
expense of close to one thousand dollars a day, so there 
was every ineentive to activity. When the logs were 
inclined to jam the key to the obstruction was quickly 
broken and the logs moved on. But they suddenly came 
to a stop, and it happened at night. The logs moved 
down the river during the night a mile or more, and the 
tired river drivers awoke at dawn to find the 60,000,000 
feet jammed in the river as if they had always been 
there, and the swift water curling and spouting through 
the mass. The cause of the jam was not hard to find. 
A great oak tree that measured 4 feet in diameter at 
the stump had fallen across the stream at a narrow point, 
and owing to the crowded condition of the river the logs 
had become jammed. The great oak was bent about 
three feet out of line by the pressure of the logs in the 
river, but it did not break, for the butt and top of the 
tree were firmly held by standing trees on each shore. 

Edward Mullen, the veteran riverman and foreman of 
the drive, looked at the tree with knitted brow. Drivers 


to the number of 125 waited for orders. Mullen swore 
fluently, as big, kind hearted men of action often do 
when confronted with vexatious problems and things do 
not go right. 

“Somebody has got to go out in the center and cut 
that oak tree until she breaks,” said Mullen, casting his 
eyes over the group of hardy rivermen. “I won’t ask any 
man to do it, for we all understand the peril that goes 
with the job, but I imagine that in this body of men 
there is one who will volunteer to turn the trick.” 

There was silence for about ten seconds, and then Jim 
Foley, with a grim smile and carefree manner, stepped 
forward. Every eye was upon him; and not a man in 
that crew but realized that what they were likely to see 
and hear would be no child’s play. 

“How much is there in it, Mr. Mullen?” asked Foley. 

“Fifty dollars,” was the prompt reply. 

“T will cut the tree where you tell me for fifty dollars, 
providing it breaks with one to five strokes of the ax. 
It will be ten for every additional stroke.” 

“It’s a bargain! Get busy and cut it at about the 
middle of the river.” 

A double-bitted ax was handed to Foley and he 
thumped its edge with the same care as did Sir Walter 
Raleigh the ax of the executioner, and whom history 
says remarked that it was a sharp medicine but a sure 
cure for all diseases. The situation with Foley was not 
unlike that of the celebrated Raleigh; for there was a 
bright prospect that the ax which he held in his hand 
would be swung by himself to his own undoing. No man 
that ever stepped forward to lead a forlorn hope was 
looked upon with greater admiration and respect than 
was Foley by his rough-and-ready comrades of the river. 

Foley went about his task without hesitation. He 
spoke a few words privately to Mullen, and the latter 
nodded emphatically a number of times. Jim had a 


sweetheart in Bay City, and he had several hundred 
dollars coming from the work in the woods and on the 
river. Nobody ever knew for sure just what Foley said 
to Mullen, but it was strongly suspected that he was 
willing his wages to the girl in case he lost his life 
when the jam broke. 

A- silence fell upon the group of rivermen as Foley, 


after shaking hands with Mullen and the others, walked 
out upon the great tree that formed the key to the jam, 
and was holding the river full of logs for miles. There 
was no spirit of bravado in his manner. He stopped at 
about the center of the river and turned an inquiring eye 
shoreward to Mullen? The latter understood and merely 
bowed. Foley turned for an instant and looked behind 
him to note the lay of that terrible mass of timber which 
crouched like a wild beast to leap and crush him. He 
then swung around, face down river, and sank the sharp 
blade of the ax into the tree. Every man on the shore 
counted the strokes with breathless interest. A few of 
Foley’s special friends ran down the shore and scattered 
out to be of possible assistance to him when he should 
go into the water. Mullen’s face showed white through 
the bronze, but that was the only thing that disclosed to 
his men that he was deeply moved by the peril in which 
his duty as foreman of the driving crew made it neces 
sary for him to place Foley. 

One thing that increased the interest for the onlookers, 
and the peril for Foley, was the uncertainty of how 
many strokes of the ax the tree would stand before it 
yielded to the pressure against it. The chips began to 
fly under the powerful strokes of the steel in the hands 
of Foley. Twenty-eight strokes had fallen, and the cut 
ting was in about 6 inches when the tree gave way, 
breaking with a great rending sound. The excitement 
of the men on shore was so great that to this day no two 
of the spectators give the same account of what hap- 
pened. There was no time for the daring Foley to run 
ashore on either end of the severed tree. He was seen 
to go into the river feet first. Whether he deliberately 
leaped, or lost his balance and had to jump at the time, 
is not known; but he and the first log to get started out 
of that mass of timber were together in the river, and 
in a moment Foley was on top of it, riding it down the 
swift current, while behind him came tumbling the 
great grinding mass of logs that had been released. 
There was a sharp bend in the river a quarter of a 
mile down and the log which Foley was riding went 
close to the shore, when he leaped off and swam to 
safety. He was just in time. In less than half a min- 
ute that part of the river from which the daring driver 
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EXPRESS 
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you—address, 


LET THAT FOOT OR TWO 


of counter space assigned our tailoring line become 
the most valuable spot in your store as it has in 
hundreds of company stores all around you. Have 
you our line this season? Say “send it” above your 
name on a postal and it will come, no expense. 
Lively, sprightly, sedate or quiet - as men differ in 
taste and dispostion so too, vary our suitings and 
In camp or mill, at home or at the 
plant, near or remote, those you want for customers 
will hear of it from us if you tell us their names. 
300 exquisite, quick selling samples and of course, 
everything else necessary for the equipment of a 
model profitable tailoring section in your store or for 
camp or roadwork. 


THE CHICAGO TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION, 


WHOLESALE MERCHANT TAILORS. 
246 to 256 Market Street, CHICAGO. 
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Do You Sell ~ 
_ Tailor Made Clothes? 


If not, why not? 


Send for or BIG BLUE BOOK at once. 


We have some of the Largest Commissary Stores on our Ledgers and they tell us 
that our Service is Perfect. 





Won't you try us out? Let us show you. 
Our MERCHANDISE is the VERY BEST and our PRICES the LOWEST. 
Write to us today. 


W. T. Brownridge Tailoring Company, 


The “American Gentleman System of Tailoring.” 





- 113 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO. 

















“MAKES LIFE'S WALK EASY” 


TRADEMARK 





For years the Crossett Shoe has been sold by 
some of the largest lumber companies in the 
country with much success. We solicit a 
trial order from you. 


For further particulars address 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Inc, 


North Abington, Mass. 
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had found refuge was filled with the rushing mass of 
timber. 

Mullen shook Foley warmly by the hand as soon as 
he could get to him. “God bless you!” said the old 
river foreman, “you are one of the gamest men I ever 
I am proud to know you. It was twenty-eight 
blows that you struck and it means $280 for you when 


saw. 


we get to Saginaw, that you have earned extra this day.” 

Foley took his honors with becoming modesty but he 
was never the same reckless character afterward. He 
quit drinking and carousing when in town and seemed 
to take a saner and more wholesome view of life than 
before he underwent that terrible ordeal in front of the 
great log jam. He married his Bay City sweetheart, but 





what has become of them is not known by Joe Kenny, 
who told the story and who was one of the crew that 
saw him cut the log. Joe was a lad of 17, and it was 


his first season on the river. He is now a prosperous 


hotel man of Duluth and says that he would be much 
interested to know what has become of Jim Foley and 
how he is getting on. 


Tay 














GENERAL STORE OF SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY, DIBOLL, TEX. LOWER FLOOR, STUKH SUUTHERN PINH LUMBER COMPANY, DIBOLL, TEX. 


EK. A. BUCK CO., Inc. sanutscturers of 
Sportsmen’s and Lumbermen’s 

BOOTS, SHOES 

and MOCCASINS 


95 Exchange Street 
BANGOR, MAINE 
























SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


BOOTS and SHOES 


FOR THE MAN WHO WANTS COMFORT. 

















Our Hunting, Woodsman and Prospectors Boots are un- 
excelled for Workmanship, Material and Comfort. 


Work-in-EZ. 


Shoes made from our celebrated Elk tanned leather are the 
the only shoes for hard wear and comfort. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND ORDER SAMPLES. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated Witch-Elk line of Boots and Shoes. 
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Are you Paying too 
Much for your 
Goods? 


ETTER write for our “Buying Test.” 
B Sent free to merchants and Commissaries. 
Shows you how to compare prices effectively. 

Seven Hundred and Forty Merchants, after making 
this Test, have certified as follows: 

Viz.—that it proved they were paying over 24%, 

average too much for their goods during the current 
year. 
' Ten Commissary Stores’ certified to having been 
charged by Wholesalers the following percentages more. 
than they should have paid on 10 to 86 different items 
of standard goods. 

Viz.—3332% ; 24% ; 254%; 363%; 17%; 324%; 20% 
and 24%. 

These Commissary Stores were operated by highly- 
rated, high-grade Manufacturing, Mining and Milling 
Companies. 

Who should have been able to buy goods at bottom 
prices. 

But who found out, through the Buying Test, that 
they were being overcharged by other Wholesalers, 

Every Buyer for a Commissary! 

And every General Manager of a Company which 
owns a Commissary. 

Should make this Buying Test at once. 

Just to convince himself that he is, or is not, getting 
his full money’s worth from the houses he deals with. 

We will send the Buying Test free, on request. 

And we are at all times willing to be judged by what 
it proves. 

Our rating is “‘A Million Dollars Plus.” 

We do a Wholesale business in General Merchan- 
dise of over T’en Million Dollars yearly. 

Without the eapense of a single Traveling Salesman, 
and. at a cost for selling (heeagh catalog) of only 2,4, 


‘per cent. 


We have been in business here since 1881. 

And agree to take back any goods that do not en- 
tirely satisfy any customer within five days of arrival 
at his store. 

Which practically means sending them out ‘‘on ap- 
proval,” for actual comparison with goods and values in 
customer’s own store. 

Does this sound fair and reasonable to you ? 

We publish a 350 page catalog every Month. 

Which we mail direct to Retail Merchants and 
Commissaries on their written request. 

Do you want to look it over and compare prices ? 

Write for *‘The Buying Test” today. 

It contains, incidentally, the certified experience of 
740 Retail Merchants who have made use of that Test. 

And the money they lost for want of just such » Buy- 
ing Test will open your eyes, maybe. 

Sent free on request. Address, 


Baltimore Bargain House 
Baltimore, Md. 





Established 1831 





Joun E. Hurst Company 


Importers, Manufacturers 


and Distributors of 


Dry Goods, Notions, 
Ready to Wear 
Goods. 


“Special Purveyors to Commissary Trade.” 


Baltimore, Md. 
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COMMISSARY MANAGERS 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE A 
BETTER SHOWING? 


Some day some dry goods house is going to offer you 
something better than you now enjoy. It may be better 
prices; it may be better goods; it may be better service. 
But it will help you to make a better showing on your 
commissary lines of 


Dry Goods, Notions, Furnishings, 
Overalls, Jumpers, Etc. 


It may not be us; and again it may. We have been in business 
forty continuous years, and occupy a plant consisting of twin build- 
ings, each | 32 feet square, eight stories and basement. This plant 
has over 313,000 square feet, or more than seven acres of floor 


space. In addition. we operate three branch factories, making 
"Ideal," Shirts, Overalls, etc. 


OUR 500-PAGE CATALOG FREE TO YOU 


‘Write for it today. If we ean give you better goods, or bet- 
ter prices, or better service than you now get, we hope to have 
some of your business—otherwise we don’t expect it. The catalog 
tells the whole story, and leaves you to be the sole judge. Will you 
send for it, and see if we can help you to make a better showing? 


M. E. SMITH & CO., Inc. 


Wholesale Dry Goods 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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ATTRACTIVENESS IN DISPLAY AN IMPORTANT ITEM IN WINDOW TRIMMING. 


‘he London shopkeeper’s idea of a window display 
is a window filled with as many articles of different 
variety, price attached to each one, as space will accom- 
modate. Such a display is like the index of a book and 
just about as attractive. This incongruous exhibit is 
intended to convey to the onlooker at a glance a knowl- 
edge of the entire stock of the store and the price of 
every article in it. 

Many a good picture has been marred by too small a 
frame, giving the painting a cramped appearance. A 
window display, in a way, is a picture; oftentimes a 
masterpiece of its kind, even though it attracts attention 
but for a week or two. The American method is to give 
each display plenty of room, arranging it so attractively 





that it may be said to flirt with fancy—suggest rather 
than describe. 

Not only is London behind New York, Chicago and 
other representative American citizens in outward store 
display, but interior display as well. The front floor 
space of the English shop usually is cluttered with heavy 
articles of slow sale, which do not need display. With 
the American storekeeper the articles of slower sale 
are put away on shelves or stored on other floors, and the 
front floor space used to show off on counters small arti- 
cles of current necessity. 

Two window displays suggesting great possibilities of 
variation which the writer came across within the last 
two weeks in small stores will be described briefly. The 


first represented an English castle and was made of 
bars of soap, with the wrappers on. Evidently the de- 
sign was taken from a drawing, cut from a magazine 
perhaps. 

The floor of the window was covered with tea (coffee 
could be substituted), making an effective contrast with 
the castle itself. The second exhibit showed to advan- 
tage various grades of coffee. 

Two platforms of boxes were used as a base and were 
trimméd with white packages of corn starch, which also 
were used to space off the different kinds of coffee. 
Attractive signs told the price of each grade. The white 
sign cards and white packages formed a pleasing con- 
trast in color with the golden brown of the coffee. 








UPPER FLOOR OF STORE OF SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY, DIBOLL, TPX. 
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Do you handle a line of tailoring? 
not have our line of tailoring samples to show your 
men? We furnish an up-to-date sample outfit, con- 
taining all the necessary paraphernalia to secure 
Our line is gotten up in a very attractive 
sample book and contains three hundred and twenty- 
five of the very latest and up-to-date styles in all the 
newest colorings. 








We stand back of every order that we fill with an 
absolute guarantee so that you would run no risk in 
securing orders from our line. There is absolutely no 
investment, as we furnish our entire outfit free of all 
This would give your men the benefit of 
making their own selection of style, would save them 
money, and at the same time net you at least 25% 
Our Fall and Winter line is now ready and 
will be sent upon request. 


D’Ancona & Co. 


218-220 Market Street, 








Makers of High Grade Shape-Retaining Garments. Fit and 


Workmanship Guaranteed. 





If not, why 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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This Show-Case 
Absolutely Free 


TOGETHER WITH 


50% Cash Profit 


Mr. Merchant: 

Do you know of any other proposition that 
will offer you, on an investment of $30, a show- 
case elegantly constructed in every detail, 2014 
in. wide, 20% in. long, 14 in. high, made of the 
best quarter-sawed oak, having fine antique finish, 
double-strenth glass, spring hinged paneled door, 
sloping top and fitted with a substantial display 
partition—positively free—and then accom- 
panied by an assortment of 16 different styles of 
the best selling 


HOHNER 
HARMONICAS 


which alone will return you a cash profit of 
50% ? 

Our latest catalogue will explain more clearly 
how you can obtain this show-case for nothing, 
and besides, it will tell you of other equally 
good propositions. Write for it at once. We 
will send a copy to any merchant postpaid. 











M. HOHNER 


475 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Harmonicas, Accordeons, Blow Accordeons 


Canadian Office, 76 York St., Toronto 
Mexican Office, 4a Calle de Tacuba No. 33, Mexico City 














BOOK KEEPING 





WITHOUT 
BOOKS 


Over fifty thousand 
McCASKEY REGISTER 
SYSTEMS in use. —~ 
Every transaction com- 


plete at the time it is 
made. 


Every account posted and totaled down to the minute 
and ready for settlement without making another figure. 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM FOR COMMISSARY STORES. 





- Accounts handled in duplicate or triplicate. Complete 


information regarding every detail of your business. 


If you have a dozen stores your store managers can 
furnish complete and comprehensive information so 
that you can see at a glance the condition of each. 


Accounts Receivable, Accounts Payable, Money 
Received on Account, Money Paid Out, Cash 
Sales, Credit Sales, C. O. D. Sales, Complete 
Summaries and Daily Detail Statements 


WITH ONLY ONE WRITING. 
A money saver, time saver and labor saver. 


Catalog is free. Drop us a postal. 


THE McCASKEY REGISTER CO., Alliance, 0. 


Manufacturers of the Famous Multiplex Duplicate and Trip- 
licate Pads, also the different styles of Single Carbon pads. 


Agencies in all Principal Cities. 











We carry a full line of 
Drugs 


Chemicals 
Glues 
Glassware 
Patent Medicines 
Sponges 
Sundries 








Prices furnished on request 








HUMISTON, KEELING & CO. 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 
200 MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 
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METHOD OF CO-OPERATIVE DELIVERY IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


‘he practice of codperation in delivery is of late 
receiving favorable consideration from merchants, and 
in numerous instances is being put into practical oper- 
ation. One merchant who was a member of a codper- 
ative delivering company is heartily in favor of the 
plan and describes its methods as follows: 


A few years ago I conceived the idea of delivering all 
groceries, meats and, in fact, anything that can be delivered 
in small packages, from a central station. 

At that time I was in the general mercantile business, 
und after talking the matter over with my partner we 
decided to call a meeting of the merchants in our town and 
place the matter before them. At this meeting we ap- 
pointed a committee to visit one of the cities where the 
plan was in operation, and investigate the method of de- 
livering. 

After the committee made its report we started to organize 
a central delivery company and proper bylaws and a con- 
stitution were drawn up. The constitution contains nothing 
which tends to make this a money making proposition. The 
company sells coupons to the merchant. Each order that 
goes out of the store has a coupon attached to it. When 
the driver delivers the order at the. house he takes the 
coupon and tears the corner off or punches it to show that 
it has been used and turns it in when he returns to the 
central station. : 

I would advise anyone contemplating the organization of 
such a company to apply for a charter as a nonmoney mak- 
ing concern, and in this way avoid the necessity of paying 
certain taxes. 

Some cities that have a central delivery system have a 
flat rate. By this I mean that Jones pays $6 a week for 
his delivering; Smith pays $8, and so on. I would not 
advise this plan, nor would I advise organizing unless the 
members own the stock. Organize the company among the 
merchants and have them own and control it entirely. 

Our central delivery is operated simply to meet expenses. 
When we make more money than our expenses we cut down 
the charges. At first we had a rate of 2% cents for each 
delivery, but as we did not sell enough stock we were forced 
to raise it to 3 cents. 

Our drivers make collections and are allowed to bring in 
orders from the customers, but they are not permitted to 
solicit any orders whatever. If a customer wishes to send 
a written order to a grocer or butcher, it can be given to 
the driver and he will deliver it to the firm designated. 

In starting a central delivery system the first thing to 
do is to route out the city and number each route. About 
a week before opening the central station give each driver 


his route and have him call on each customer on his route. 
He can explain the purpose of the system and leave at each 
house a copy of a letter outlining the entire plan, also a 
route card. Have him mark on the route card the number 
of the route the customer is on, so that in ordering goods 
the customer can give the number of the route and address. 

Our central station is located in a central part of town. 
We have a large building, about 99 feet by 68 feet, and the 
wagons drive in one door and out another. They come in 
order—first No. 1, then No. 2, and so on. On one side of 
the wall there is a large distributing counter. There is a 
space for each route on this counter and each man arranges 
the deliveries for his route under the direction of a super- 
intendent. 

We make five deliveries a day—three in the morning and 
two in the afternoon. We deliver about two miles in each 
direction, and the routes are so arranged that the driver 
delivers up one street and down another, so that he works 
both ways—going out and coming in. 

Their first trip in the morning is to the different stores, 
where they collect the goods for the first delivery. These 
orders are taken to the central station and distributed, and 
all wagons leave there at the same time. On their way 
back to the station they again call at the stores and gather 
the orders for the next trip. 

We have very little trouble in regard to lost or broken 
goods. The first and second days we were in business we 
did not have a single article lost or broken. The third day 
we had a little trouble on account of the drivers not being 
familiar with the addresses, but after a short time this was 
overcome and now complaints are very few. 

Our wagons are of the ordinary type, but some of them 
have what we call a jump deck. That is a deck which folds 
so that a barrel or other large articles can be placed in the 
wagon; and around the third deck, or on the cover of the 
wagon, is an iron railing, so that goods can be carried on 
the top. 

This system is also helpful in keeping track of “deadbeat” 
customers. If you have a customer who owes you a bill 
and then stops trading with you, and you can not find out 
where he is trading, by going to the central station you can 
ascertain what store his goods are coming from. And, 
again, you may have customers who refuse to pay for goods, 
claiming they never received them. If the goods were de- 
livered the superintendent can, in a very few minutes, pro- 
duce the coupon which was attached to the order, showing 
the date delivered, who delivered it and the number of 
packages. 

We also have a lot of outside deliveries for people not in 
the company. ‘The revenue from this is what we call “vel- 
vet.” We haul all the cakes and cookies that come into 


our town from concerns like the National Biscuit Company 
and also deliver for the brewery. The following is a list of 
the charges we make for this work: 


Cents 
Grocers, not in central delivery company............. 4 
Butchers, not in central delivery company............ 2% 
Grocers, in central delivery company............+.++++ 3% 
Butchers, in central delivery company................ 2% 
EE o'n.b.d'0:00:008 05.66.0100 066.0506 vd0-0poebe's cones 6 
NE MIE, fg: 56:0:0 0 010.000.0460 0 6 06's 00 S500 066 5 
EDS Son d'n-5'n46 5b 004508400 bh 003.000 600'04 040050 6 
SR ME, oh cov 06.0002 0440006 OH4b 0d0d Oehe eC HC CRO RS 6 
Family washings, each W@y...........cceescesevees 5 
Biscuit company, each package...............seee0e8 5 
Cy - no cons hope evn 0060650605 0b 0002066 10 
ee 5 5.5.45 0b 0b 4664260 db0 85560 359000008 10 
hat db eesntenveses oss bkinedensbebere 10 


At our central station we also have a barn boss, who 
feeds the horses—in winter at 5:30 a. m. and in summer 
at 5 a. m.—also looks after the repairs to harnesses, wagons 
ete. Bach driver has to curry and harness his own horse. 
The barn man is provided with sleeping apartments at the 
station, so that he can be there all the time and take care 
of anything that may require his attention. This reduces 
the fire insurance. 

The population of our city is about 12,000, and we have 
about twenty-four grocers, most of them belonging to the 
delivery company. 

When the delivery company was ready to start business, 
the merchants agreed to turn in such horses, wagons and 
harness as we desired to apply on the purchase price of our 
stock. Three disinterested parties were appointed to ap- 
praise the stock, the merchants agreeing to accept their 
valuation. When the appraisers finished they compared 
their figures and took the average for the appraised valua- 
tion. 

We gave our own drivers the first chance to work for the 
new company. 

We do no soliciting at all. We used to think that it was 
absolutely necessary to solicit. The firm of which I was at 
one time a partner used to send out two wagons every morn- 
ing to take orders. I went out on one of these myself. I 
had fifty-two stops to make and would get back to the store 
about 10:30. Then the people would wonder why they did 
not get their goods in time for dinner. Now they have a 
wagon pass the door five times a day and can send their 
order in at any time. 

Our system nets us a saving of from 20 to 60 percent as 
compared with the old method of delivering, and we would 
not now do witheut it for anything. 















Are requested to write for our 


STORE BUYERS 


‘Extra Inducement 











Proposition. ” 


Spring line of 400 clever styles ready 








December 1 5th. 











business. 


and orginal. 


The special offer for Spring will interest every store buyer. 
It will pay to investigate. 


Write today—a postcard will do. 


We are producing the finest garments at reasonable prices. 


satisfied, we take the clothes and give full credit. 
Our great line is being used profitably by company stores iieaiiiatb It gets the 


Our proposition is new 





If customer is not 

















W.D.SCHMIDT & COMPANY 


833 TO 841 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO. 
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THEY ARE WORTH HAVING > : 


and nearly every merchant knows it. Simplest way of keeping accounts. | wh 


sul 


FORBES: |: 
Imdexed Coupon Books 























Index feature very desirable. Shows any coupon wanted instantly. Your name on books and cou- 4 
pons. Prompt delivery F. O. B. destination. Save you time, trouble, forgotten charges, and ninety- a 
five per cent of book-keeping. Hold annoying customers in check. Good for either cash or credit busi- Hi 
ness. Sales last year increased 100,000 books. Thousands using them. Samples free. Ask for them. 
. 

FORBES BUILDING COSHOCTON, OHIO 7 
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CoMMISSARY CouPON Books 


SOUTHERN COUPON BOOKS 
are used by Lumber Mill Commissaries everywhere. 
They save time, labor and money. The best system TON ey 
yet devised—no chance of overrunning credit limits 2 H 


and avoids wrangles and disputes. The most satis- 
factory medium between the mill and employes. An 
automatic system of accounting without bookkeep- 
ing and red tape. 














Samples and Prices Furnished on Application 





SOUTHERN COUPON COMPANY, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 




















SAVED 


Our Self-Indicating Coupon Book will prove this 
at a glance. Something new. 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


American Coupon and Ticket Company, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE. 







GUNS— RIFLES—SHELLS 


HUNTING CLOTHING, DECOYS, BOATS 
SHOOTING AND HUNTING GOODS °F EXER "2 FALL AND WINTER 





SPORTING GOODS 


IN OUR 943 GUN CATALOG 


SCHMSLANE amen on. | Ane 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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QUESTION OF MAIL COMPETITION—HOW TO MEET IT. 


Dealers in various localities are affected to varying 
degrees by the question of mail order competition. 
liowever, it is pretty certain that many of them are 
affected a great deal more than they suppose. Nelson, 
the great English commander, said: ‘‘When I am in 
doubt whether to fight or not, I always fight,’’ and 
that would be a good motto for the dealer to adopt 
on the mail order proposition. If he is in doubt 
whether mail order competition in his town is of 
sufficient volume to warrant his making some attempt 
to checkmate it, he will be safest in assuming that it 
is and using the most approved methods of meeting 
this kind of trouble. 

Not all dealers agree as to just what is the best 
means of overcoming the competition of mail order 
‘houses. One method may serve very well in one town 
that would be ineffectual or objectionable in another 
Communities differ in their way of looking at things 
and the dealer should know his territory pretty thor- 
oughly and the kind of people to whom he wishes to 
appeal before adopting an aggressive campaign. He 
should go about the matter in a way that will be cer- 
tain to help him and will be certain not to injure him. 

These few almost precautionary words are offered 
as a preface to some remarks by a western dealer who 
has been endeavoring to solve the mail order problem. 
He undoubtedly has arrived at some safe conclusions, 
but there may be others that will not so strongly ap- 
peal to other dealers. They are given here for what 
they seem to be worth to the individual reader and 
he might adopt those ideas that seem wise and discard 
those that do not, have his entire approval. It is safe 
to say, however, that this dealer shows considerable 
wisdom in discussing this question. He says: 

I have not been content to let the matter take its own 
course and pick up the crumbs from the mail order table. 
I believed I could get the business if I went after it, and 
I went. 

Mail Order Catalogs on Counters. 


In the first place I adopted a constitution and bylaws 
which read: ‘All the mail order catalogs on the counter. 
Quality and freight considered, I will meet any price, in 
any catalog, on any article for cash.” 

Now that statement of itself has lots of advertising 


value, and the fact that no other store made that propo- 
sition gave it additional prominence. As indicated above, 
that rule was the constitution and bylaws. There was no 
getting away from it. If necessary to accept an occa- 
sional loss in order to live up to it I accepted the loss and 
incidentally made inquiry of my wholesale house why it 
was the catalog house could retail goods at a profit for 
less than I could buy them at wholesale. 

This, however, has happened but two or three times, 
and in every instance but one the catalog price was met 
and a profit left for me. Generally the margin is satis- 
factory, so much so that I have repeatedly delivered 
goods at the price they asked in Chicago, throwing off 
the freight charge. 

No Sentiment—Just Business. 

Almost every mail order customer I have talked with 
has told me that the other merchants have scolded him 
for sending away because it is the local dealer who pays 


taxes etc. They answer, ‘“‘Why should I pay more on 
that account? The money is just as good to me as it is 
to him.” 


My proposition has always been, “Mr. Buyer, if you 
can buy your goods, laid down here, cheaper from —— 
or —— than you can from me, you are a fool if you don’t 
do it. But if I can sell you the same quality of goods for 
the same money, delivered, that the catalog house sells 
them for, then I have a right to the preference because 





YOU’LL FIND IT IN THE CATALOG. 
You’ll find it in the catalog: 
’Most everything you need, 
A door or window or a dog, 
Or furniture or seed— 
You really will indeed. 


The catalog you’ll find it in, 
Whatever it may be, 

Yea, be it silver, gold or tin 

. Or groceries or tea— 
Just write ‘‘Department C.’’ 


But, if you want a helping hand, 
A friendly word or prayer, 

A neighbor who will by you stand, 
Your catalog is bare— 
You cannot find them there. 











a good town helps you. If you can buy of them for $4.95 
delivered what you would have to pay me $5 for here, 
you just buy of them and spend that other nickel on the 
roads or schools yourself; don’t give it to me to spend 
for you. I buy where I can buy the cheapest, and you do 
the same.” 

Does Not Seek Charity. 

The proposition with me is simply this: On what 
grounds do I want that man to trade with me? Is it on 
the grounds that I pay taxes or on the grounds that I 
will meet the catalog house competition? To my notion 
the latter is the only one that is a business proposition. 

Almost my first move was to run a top half-page adver- 
tisement and in big black letters ask, ‘Is it all right to 
buy of a catalog house?’ Then followed the answer, “It 
certainly is if you can buy cheaper, quality and freight 
considered.” ‘ 

The great point the catalog teaches is price, and that 
is the main point to be preached in meeting them. Other 
points, such as time saved, postage, your guaranty 
against a long distance guaranty—these should turn the 
scale to the home dealer. In addition there is often a 
freight saving possible, as we have numerous jobbing 
points which take a better rate, while the wholesale price 
is the same in all markets-—-some breakfast foods, for 
instance. 

Of course the only thing I do is to insist upon cash 
terms. For experimental purposes I selected hardware, 
marked it at the catalog price (frequently less) and sold 
it at that price only for cash or produce. If anyone 
wanted it charged we charged it, but at a higher price. 
A 12-cent cash price would be raised to maybe 20 cents 
if charged. As a result not one percent was charged 
and my hardware business increased tenfold. I fre- 
quently sold more in a day than I had sold in a month 
the old way. People who never came in before came 
regularly for their hardware. 

The mail order catalogs were ready at hand, and if 
anybody asked for anything not carried in stock I asked 
them, “Can you find it in any of the catalogs?”’ 

You will note from the form of the question that 
I took it for granted that they had looked it 
up in some catalog. Now here was the result— 
and it should contain food for thought for the 
man who is letting the fight drift—nine times out of ten 
the answer was “Yes.’’ And five times out of six they 
would pick up one of the catalogs and turn direct to the 
article without consulting the index. 


Were Students of Catalogs. 

It does not take much shrewdness to figure out what 
that meant. Further than that, in fully one-third of the 
cases they were able to turn direct to the article in the 
two principal catalogs. Does not that show study of cat- 








D0 YOU RUN A STORE? 









ARE YOU USING ALLISON COUPON BOOKS? 


The second of these questions logically follows the affirmative answer to the first, because if you 
DO runa store you SHOULD use the world-famous Allison Coupon Book System. 


We Are the Originators of the Coupon Book Idea 


and being first in the field we have innumerable advantages resultant from broad experience and unequaled manu- 
facturing facilities. Our enormous plant, the largest of its kind on earth, is equipped with the most modern and 
accurate machinery, much of which was designed and built ESPECIALLY FOR US. Our employes have been 
with us for years, many of them have grown up in our shop, so that our organization consists of the best trained, 
most skilful and accurate employed in any coupon factory in the world. 


In Addition to Our Standard Form We Produce Cheaper 





‘ 








Books to Meet Any Competition, or Any Requirement. 













No matter what is wanted, if it is a coupon system, we can furnish it. When price is the consideration, we take second place for nobody. One 
of the most important requirements of a book you can rely upon is absolute correctness in count. 
bling of every book of our manufacture. We especially solicit inquiries from large concerns operating commisgaries. 


: Be LY re 











We guarantee absolutely the correct assem- 


and Wabash sts. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Sawyer’s Oiled Clothing 


The EXCELSIOR BRAND 
Lumberman’s Coat is medium 
length (46 inches), made double 
throughout, with wide collar and 
throat lap faced with velvet. 
Sleeves reinforced, elastic inner 
sleeve and long storm lap, fur- 
nished with brass buckles at- 
tached with brass rivets. Water- 
proofed with our Crack Proof 
compound in brown color. 
Specially adapted for lumber- 
men’s use. Every garment guar- 


EXCELSIOR BRAND 
LUMBERMAN’S COAT. anteed 














Write for Catalogue and Price List showing full line. 


H. M. SAWYER & SON, 


E. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








CORDUROY, DUCK 
SHEEPSKIN CLOTHING. 





RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
PROMPT 


LEGGINS 





SHIPMENTS. 


CRAVENETTES, RUBBER COATS, 
OIL CLOTHING. 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGS AND 
PRICE LISTS UPON REQUEST. 


The Duck Brand Co. 


308-316 Franklin Street, CHICAGO. 














THE IMPROVED 


RED SEAL OVERALLS 


Are Made in Many Styles and Weights of Denims 








The desirability of our No. 1007—Heavy Blue Denim at $8.50 per 


doz. (apron, plain or coats)—has made it a favorite among Lumbermen. 


May We Mail You a Sample? 


DERR-HANEY COMPANY paicavetpnia, pa. 

















No} Back = SUSPENDER 
ONE CONTINUOUS PIECE. 


’ ‘This you will find is a great feature for men 
who do any amount of stooping or bending. We 
make the continuous back in two grades, one 
No. 12A and 12C of Otis Denim and the other 
No. 67 and 63 of Stifel Pin Stripe Drill; both 
standard materials. 

We also manufacture all grades of overalls, 
work pants and shirts. If you want full cut and { 
well made garments send us your orders, we can 
satisfy you. Write us. We will be pleased to 
send samples by prepaid express. 


A. LEWIN & SON, 


248-250 Market St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BIGGEST OVERALL SALES 


can be obtained quickly by stocking the world famous 


SWEET-ORR Overalls 


We have a proposition to make you which guarantees 





you bigger overall sales without your risking a dol-* 
lar. Write for it. Twenty-five thousand stores sell 
SWEET-ORR Overalls because they build up trade. 


Write Today for Our Proposition 


SWEET- ORR & CO. 


Dept. 905, 817 Broadway, NEW YORK 




















1909 
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alog prices? And, mind you, the price of that article 
might be only seven cents.or less. 

Another fundamental principle has been not to be 
afraid of advertising the catalog house. When I have 
had anything to say about a house or its goods, I have 
said it and given names. I used to think I’d let them 
advertise themselves, but their own catalogs changed my 
mind on that. 

For instance, —— printed on page 952 of catalog No. 76 
(and the same statement has run in earlier catalogs): 
‘Since we sell shoes to dealers cheaper than any whole- 
saler can, it stands to reason that we can sell to the 
wearer cheaper than any other dealer can who buys his 
shoes of wholesalers.”’ 

Now, what do you think of that for a bald-faced one? 
Yet that and similar statements have stood uncontra- 
dicted in all catalogs for years. If they don’t hesitate 
to “advertise’’ the retailer, why should I hesitate to 
advertise them? 


A MILLION DOLLAR GAIN. 

It may be interesting to know that if 1,000,000 one 
dollar bills were placed end to end you would have a 
money-paved walk from St. Louis to Hannibal, Mo., a 
distance of about 120 miles. It would take an average 
bank clerk, if he worked ten hours a day, about twenty 
days to count 1,000,000 one dollar bills, provided paraly- 








DRUG STORE, THOMPSON & TUCKER LUMBER COMPANY, WILLARD, TEX. 


sis did not intervene before he accomplished this task. 
It is-estimated that wage earners employed in steel and 
rolling mills earned on the average of $12.56 a week. 
A million dollars would pay the wages of 1,531 steel and 
rolling mill operators at the rate above stated for a 
period of one year. The trained clerk in the United 
States sub-treasury can count about 6,000 silver dollars 
an hour. If he worked seven hours a day and did noth- 
ing else, it would take him a little more than twenty- 
three days to count 1,000,000 silver dollars. If 1,000,000 
silver dollars were piled one on top of the other, they 
would make a pyramid of 8,3334% feet high, or more 
than 2,054 feet higher than Mount Washington, which 
is 6,279 feet high. 

It is announced by the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware 
Company, St. Louis, that from January 1, 1909, to Au- 
gust, 1909, their sales have increased $1,000,000 over 
the same period in 1908, and that orders for fall goods 
are arriving daily in good volume from the various travel- 
ing men in all sections of the country. 

There is no pessimistic atmosphere connected with the 
Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company organization. The 
‘‘we will’’ is the positive attitude of everybody from 


the president down to the long line of officers, traveling 
men and employees. Everybody feels that he is part of 
a big business corporation, and that it requires individ- 
ual effort, individual integrity and constant industry to 
carry out in good measure and success the large plans 
looking to the still further development of the Norvell- 
Shapleigh Hardware Company’s business. 

The key note of this substantial increase lies in the 
fact that the company recognizes that complete stocks 
and full and prompt shipments are essential to render 
good service, and when a retail hardware merchant gets 
a real good hold of the Diamond Edge line, he is made 
to feel that he can give his trade the best the market 
affords. The sales department is not satisfied with 
merely a sale of goods; it follows every customer with 
helpful selling plans, including novel show window dis- 
plays, signs, show cards, booklets etc., etc. 

Comment is often made that the company’s magazine, 
‘*The Gimlet,’’ is specially attractive to dealers ani! 
their clerks, and is creating much favorable and enthu 
siastic attention. With complete stocks, with strong 
lines of samples in the hands of every able salesman. 
the future of the business looks particularly rosy. 





CAMP COMMISSARY, CLIO LUMBER COMPANY, MILLERSVILLE, ARK. 














SELL THE 


The Rockwood Standard Wool 


even temperature. For comfort, pro- 


i Underwear is unexcelled. 


Made from Wool 
from the Best Clips 
in America and Australia. 




















UNDERWEAR 


That Gives Real Warmth, 
Comfort and Protection 


is so knit that there is ventilation and evaporation. It re- 
tains the natural warmth of the body and preserves an 


tection and durability, Rockwood's gore... 


Underwear 





ONE MINUTE to sign your name, and you 
will get the benefit of over twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence, and the use of $100.00 up to $500.00 of our 
capital besides. 

The following i is what you can say to us, and we 
will agree to it. 


Katirder/ v Op 


CHICAGO 








new and 


G. A. SODEN & CO., 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
You may ship, all charges paid, a stock of jewelry 
and novelties. You must send 
strictly up-to-date—the quality must be 


articles that are rich, 


Pure unadulterated stock that affords 
protection against sudden changes, in- 
clement weather, and keeps you 
well and vigorous. Natural wool, 
white, scarlet, buff, camel’s hair, and fancy colors. Prices, 


$1.00 to $2.50 per garment according to quality. 
Buy of Your Wholesale House. 
GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO. 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


Makers of the Celebrated Rockwood Anti-Tuberculosis Underwear 










guaranteed— it must be goods on which we can make 
from 50 to 75 per cent profit—and you must ship to 
no one else in this town—after Christmas every single 
article that is left will be returned, and what is not re- 
turned will be paid for at the wholesale price——Now, 
Messrs. G. A. Soden & Co., if this agreement suits 
you, let the goods come at once. 


Name 





STANDARD KNIT UNDERWEAR 








Town and State. 





Nearest Express Office 


When you answer this we will tell you of an advertisement 
that will make your store the most talked about of any business 
house in your county. 
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“Morotock 


UNION MADE 








































Overalls 
Work Shirts 
Corduroy Pants 


are just what the Lumberman wants 





Because— 


They are strong and durable 
They are large and full 
They are nicely trimmed and neat 


Special Terms on Trial Orders 


MOROTOCK MFG. CO. 


DANVILLE, VA. 


“The Bandana Overall Always Pleases” 


ID You Make a Hit mp ( 


with your customers every time 
you sell them a pair of our 


celebrated. 
























Full Measure 


MADE TO PLEASE THE WEARER. 


( They are made to fit well 
either when worn alone or over 
other clothes and give the 
wearer such satisfaction that 
he'll become one of your best 
advertisements. Handle the 
Bulls Eye brand and make 
good profits as well as 
good customers. 

You can order by mail as we 
give special attention to mail 
orders from dealers. We send 
samples by express prepaid. 





WRITE NOW FOR SAMPLES 
AND SPECIAL PRICES. 






TULLAHOMA, TENN. 





TRADE MARK. 


REGISTERED 


= Bulls Eye Overalls 















Tennessee Overall Co. | 





The Standard of Quality 





There’s no element of chance involved 


when you buy 


_— and Overalls 


bearing the above Trade Mark. Special 


prices made to large Commissary buyers. 


JACKSON WOOLEN MILLS 


JACKSON, TENNESSEE 
































Smith’s 
High Grade Overalls 
Ba Y 





q Dust proof pockets for 
Lumbermen. Made 
from best Indigo Den- 
ims. No Raw Seams, 

no Raw Edges to 

Pockets. Full long 

seat. Big legs. Best 

Suspenders ever put 

on overalls. 


























Every Pair Guaranteed. 






A Trial Order 
Will Convince You. 


Smith Manufacturing Company 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE COMMISSARY OF THE W. M. RITTER LUMBER COMPANY, MABEN, W. VA. 










CUITE 
This Trade Mark 


on the sole assures you of a per- 
fect fitting and serviceable shoe. 


Cutter Shoes 


are made by the oldest and largest exclusive makers of lumbermen’s shoes 
in the world. Years of experience in making this class of footwear has 


resulted in products that 


Fit Like Gloves 


and feel as comfortable as slippers. When it comes to serviceability— 
Cutter Shoes will outwear two pairs of other makes. 


<4 TAKER? Wr? 
v CLAIRE 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office. 







STYLE NO. 40 


is our 12 in. French Kip Driver. 
Made from leather imported 
from France—the best on the 
market. Silk and linen thread 
used exclusively. Counter, side 
and back seams reinforced by 
hand sewing. 

We guarantee Cutter shoes 
to be just as represented or 
they can be returned at our 
expense. 

Send for our Catalog. 


It gives much valuable infor- 
mation concerning how to pro- 
tect and preserve shoes. 


A.A.Cutter Co. 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
Originators of the Wisconsin Brand. 
Manufacturers of 
DRIVING SHOES, SPORTING 
AND CRUISING BOOTS. 
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The Extreme Limit in Good Shoe 
Values. 


LUMBER KINGS 
RIVER SHOES. 


The “Bertsch Shoe” 


For Men—Goodyear Welts. 


H B Hard Pans 


For Men and Boys. 


The Elkskin Line 


For Men and Boys, 


Our own make—in stock lines. Shipped 


the same day your order is received. 


Mail a postal for price lists today. 


Herold Bertsch Shoe Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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You have calls 
every day 


Original 
Chippewa 


Hand Made 


Shoes 


HAVE YOU THEM IN YOUR STOCK? 

















The cuts shown above are shoes that you should have. They are popular with the lumbering 
trade at this time of the year. Ask us to send you samples. It will cost you nothing to see them. 


Chippewa Shoe Mfg. Co., chippewa Falls, Wis. 


A moment of judgment is 








worth a day of energy. 


The Shoe end of your commissary can \ os | / DAYTON’S 


be made to pay profits that will warrant | e/ Lumbermen's, 
‘6 ” , Bark, 

a “new model” every other year, and ys he 

yet no other department carries so much y fe Explorers’ 


responsibility for service. 





Our Red Seal Factory in Atlanta is 


making a line of commissary specials 
that have such a “rep” for wear they Let us send Samples, 


will stand for fifty to a hundred per. and you will find it to 
be the line you dre 
looking for. 


Can we, without the slightest obligation 
to you, send catalog or Salesman? 


Prices Right. 


THIRTY YEARS EXPERIENCE. 


J. K. ORR SHOE CO. Ga Dayton Co. 
manerere WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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WOODSMAN POINTS OUT NEED OF KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN NATURE. 


Men, metals, timber and other small things are 
called nature that constitute the expressions of God in 
part. 

Did you ever notice how all expressions of God are 
allied to each other? 

Well, it is an interesting subject, and often it would 
give us a very valuable hint if we were able to read 
nature aright. 

I am getting along in the shade of life and I have 
spent all the past, ever since I was a small boy, among 
the logging camp men and millmen. I have often said 
that if there was any one thing I knew better than 
another it was a tree or a log or any other kind of a 
piece of marketable wood; and next to that knowledge 
[ place man. 

We all know that immense sums of money are wasted 
in the woods annually because of the lack of knowledge 
in preparing timber. No one knows this like one who 
has worked in it. 

I have often turned my back to keep from seeing 
wanton destruction of a fine piece of timber in the 
hands of a man who professed to know, but did not 
know what he was doing. It always hurt me to see 
good money butchered up when, if a little judgment 
were used by millmen in selecting the metal for their 
men, they would save this. 

But usually when a man rises to the dignity of a 
manufacturer he gets above taking advice from the 
men who furnish the brain and motive power in ex- 
change for their bread and butter, in the manufacturing 
process, and-to maintain this false pride he sacrifices 
to his idol thousands of dollars a year. He sometimes 
walks about as though his men should feel honored by 
his awe-inspiring presence, rarely condescending to be 
a little sociable with them, and thus often repels a lit- 
tle word that might give him the very key that he 
had sought in vain for, even in his dreams. I have 
noticed many new movements, schemes to secure good 
workmen, and I can tell what a mill is doing as to 
profits by getting a brief sketch of the men at work 
in it. 

Men are like metals; if you go to build a new mill 


you will not go to a farm and get its refuse timber to 
put in your frame. No, you will go to the virgin for- 
est and select the finest timbers of a certain kind that 
you wish. You do not go to the machine shop or 
foundry and say, “Give me metals of any old kind you 
happen to have melted over and made presentable,” 
put a good recommendation from some painter on top 
of it and say: “Put the price as low as convenient for 
you to do so; timber is low and we can’t afford to put 
in expensive machinery. We want it to look nice and 
always be in running order and turn out as much as 
any other mill and maybe a little more, but you un- 
derstand we want it of the cheapest price possible,” do 
you? No, indeed. You say: “I want my machinery 
tied up in an ironclad guaranty. I want machinery 
that will stand just as much work’ as anybody’s; I 
don’t want to risk expensive breakdowns. Give me 
the best.” What do you get? You get machinery that 
will ring to the true steel every time you strike it. 
If it were struck until its strength could no longer resist 
yours it would break, but with a noise. You don’t get 
metals like that if when you struck it it would register 
a soft, irresponsive sigh and when you took your ham- 
mer up you would see its deep track where it was hit— 
not much. 

Yet a great many manufacturers think they ought to 
be able to equip their mills with a crew of soft, easy, 
good men who will bow responsive to every imperial 
whim of theirs. They argue that there are plenty of 
that kind. So there are. So there is plenty of refuse 
in the machine shop that can be made into an unrespon- 
sive shape of the machinery you want. But you let 
your judgment end there. Think about things. Study 
human nature and its kinship to all things created. 
All are created on one plan and the strongest and fittest 
survive. As nearly as possible pick your man for 
endurance after skill. Let him have the true ring of 
the steel that would respond if you struck him and 
that would resist it, and you have a man who if it is 
possible to get money out of a tree is going to get it, 
provided he knows how to get it. A good, easy man can 
exist on a farm or in a store, same as a woman or boy; 


but in these days of competition where every edge must 
cut to make counts the man of metal is too scarce. 
Don’t expect him to be an angel—if you want an 
angel to do your work that you feel must be done, come 
what may, you will come to your senses after it is too 
late to make profits in this world and you will find that 
angels are at the opposite end, far removed. If your 
boiler got too full of steam you would expect it to 
“pop off.” If it didn’t have steam enough to “pop off” 
when idle you wouldn’t have enough to supply your 
demand for it in your running hours. The same is true 
of your workman. If he has steam enough to do 
your work he is just -that sure to ‘‘pop off’’ when 
he is stopped. It is a sure indication or test and, 
if you try to bridle him, like a lively colt he kicks up 
his heels and is gone for other pastures. If you could 
lead him about and have him standing with his head 
down I wouldn’t give you my old hat for him. I 
wouldn’t let him in my pasture for fear some 6f the 
other stock would catch it. He may be a good church 
member and citizen, but that’s his forte, and there he 
ought to be forced to stay. If you wish a good paying 
mill crew treat them like you do your Corliss—give ’em 
plenty of grease and let ’em pop off when they get a 
big head of steam on. Let them know that you have 
not forgotten that we are all human beings. They 
know it and they will bring out the best that they 
have in them and lay it at your feet, and you will suc- 
ceed where others fail. “OnE Wuo Knows.” 
JACKSON, ALA. 





BIG PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF SALT. 


Nearly the whole of the Austro-Hungary monarchy 
is underlaid with salt and the mining of that substance 
has been carried on for centuries in that country, the 
government of which maintains a monopoly of the busi- 
ness. The government sells salt to manufacturing con- 
cerns at a lower price than to individuals, who are re- 
quired to pay an additional tax. The annual consump 
tion of salt per capita in Austria is estimated at 14.3 
pounds. 





THE HERMAN SHOE 


We want you to know about the Herman Shoe. 


We want you to try a pair for then we know you will wear no other kind. 
Uncle Sam is fussy about the shoes he buys for his National Home Guards and Regulars. 
We have sold to the Government millions of pairs of our shoes solely because 


we make our shoes so honestly good and of such good leather that each and 
every pair passes the most rigid inspection that Uncle Sam imposes on them. 


For the man who desires a roomy, comfortable, top storm boot, as near weatherproof as 


leather can be made, we recommend this particular boot, which we call our Storm Defer. 


It is as fine a boot as years of experience, 
selected stock and a knowing-how ability can 
can possibly construct. 


May be worn with trousers tucked in. 


In blucher style, made on a broad roomy last, 
with single or double sole to heel, of Shrewsbury 
calf Fes and has fast colored hooks and eyes. 


Warranted selected leather throughout. 
Has a calf lining, outside strap and re- 


enforced back stay. 


In every respect the | ge of acustom 


made-to-order boot. 


So good, in fact, 


that we offer to send you a pair, express 
prepaid, upon receipt of $4.75 should 


you be una 


to procure them from 


your nearest dealer. 
Wa not be tempted to buy something which 


jooks as good, for every oes are 
pee ped ar J actives ae bear the Govern- 
aa 


t Inspector's mark 
plainly on the tole le, which ~ for 
perfection. 


ee ea 


onesty and 


pair of our sh 
of approval 


to specify size 


No. 491 


AReal Boot at 
last for Com- 
fort and Hard 
Usage. 


Joseph M. Herman & Co. 


159 B Lincoln Street 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Factory - - Millis, Mass. 


Wright wrongs no man 


SHOES 


LUMBERMEN 


have been our specialty for years. 
We sell them wherever lum- 
bering is done. Let us 


show you what 
we can do, 


THE WRIGHT COMPANY 


Berlin, Wisconsin 
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UNIVERSITY | cst 


ARE GOOD SHOES. 








Leather 
Workmanship 
GOOD (Styles 
Fit 
Wear 
None better that retail at $3.50 and $4.00. 
GUTHMANN, 


CARPENTER & TELLING, 
Manufacturers, CHICAGO. 


112 Page Catalogue on Request. 











The Bass Shoe 


For Lumbermen 








Our River and Swamp Shoes are 
standard from Maine to California. 
Our Moccasins, with soles, are unsur- 
passed for cruising. Send for catalog. 


G.H. Bass & Company 


SHOEMAKERS 
Wilton, - Maine 

















Made in Duluth! 


HIGH GRADE SHOES 
FOR 


Lumberman’s Wear 


A CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING 
SAMPLE PAIRS AT OUR EXPENSE 


WE SHIP QUICK ALL HEIGHTS OF 
LUMBERMEN’S LEATHER TOP 
RUBBERS. 


Northern ShoeCo. 


MANUFACTURERS, 









——4 O , ) )*) ) we e) O\ 














California Napa Tan 


High Cut Shoes 


Are the best made for the lumber trade. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BARTON BROS. 


Kansas City, Mo. 














DULUTH, ss MINN. 

















All kinds told 
about in a book 
that’s yours for 
a postal.....ask. 








Norcia 2 Star SI Shoe G 


A, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WOOPSMAN' Ss AYs FOOTWEAR. 











The Shoe for Lumbermen 


that has stood the test of 18 years practical 
service in Logging and Lumber Camps from 
Maine to Oregon and from Canada to Louisiana is 


THE HARRISVILLE 
SHOE 


Every Commissary Department should 
keep this shoe in stock as it gives the 
wearer the service he’s looking for and 
means further sales to his friends. 


Write for catalog describing styles and 
giving our special proposition to dealers. 


The HASKIN SHOE 
MFG. CO., 


Stittville, New York 


















High Cut 
Shoes 


For ALL Purposes. 





Fifteen Styles. 


$1.50 to $4.50 


Write for Catalogue. 


Morse & Rogers, 


134-140 Duane Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


ALL Heights. 























b 











75 Styles of High Cuts 
For Lumbermen’s Wear 


The results of experience, 
a large died pea? ten oe and 


organized, and our fortunate situation 
amidst the largest tanneries in the world. 


Our 100-page Catalog Free on Request 


BRADLEY & METCALF C0. 


Makers of GOOD Shoes Since 1843 
MILWAUKEE, U. S.A. 
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GROCERY DEPARTMENT, FIDELITY STORRF, DRY GOODS DEPARTMENT, FIDELITY STORE, 
SCAMMON, KAN. FIDELITY STORE AT STONE CITY, KAN. STONE CITY, KAN. 

EXTERIOR VIEW OF FIDELITY STORE, SCAM- GROCERY DEPARTMENT, FIDELITY STORBP, 
MON, KAN. 


_ STONE CITY, KAN. 
COMMISSARIES OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Wear STEEL SHOES! 


N. M. Ruthstein’s 
The Shoe Success of the Century! 


Worn With Wonderful Satisfaction by Lumbermen Everywhere! 












These wonderful work shoes with light, thin soles of steel are revolution- 
izing the shoe industry. Lumbermen first bought Steel Shoes as an ex- 
periment. Now they buy them because they save $5 to $10 a ~~ in 
shoe bills by wearing Steel Shoes and because Steel Shoes keep the feet 
warm, dry and free from troublesome corns and bunions. 


. 
One Pair of Steel Shoes Will Outwear 3 to 6 
ome for —_. Sole = Pp . f hi 
teel,” and order a pair o: All-L h S 
Steel Shoes on blank below. airs 0 e eat er oes 

Steel Shoes “stand the racket” of constant wear, under the worst conditions 
imaginable. Just the thing that Lumbermen have wanted for a long time. 

The soles of Steel Shoes and an inch above the soles are stamped out of a special, 
light, thin, rust-resisting steel. One piece of seamless steel from toe to heel. As a 
further protection from wear, and a means of giving a firm foothold, the bottoms are 
studded with adjustable steel rivets. 

Practically all the wear comes on these steel rivets. When steel rivets wear 
down, you can instantly replace them with new rivets. And the rivets at the tip 
of the toe and ball of foot are the only ones that wear. There’s nothing to wear 
but the rivets. The cost is only 30 cents for fifty extra steel rivets. No other repairs 
are ever needed. 

The uppers are made of the very best quality of pliable waterproof leather, and 
firmly riveted to soles. There is greater strength and longer service and more foot 


E. respectfully invite your attention to one of 























our specialities in heavy footwear. This boot comfort in Steel Shoes than in any other working shoe in existence. 
: : Secret of Steel Shoe Durability and Elasticity 
1S designed for the LUMBERING and LOGGING trade. Steel Shoes have thick, springy Hair Cushion Insoles. They absorb perspiration 
It a d fr th BEST th th = bye —— the jar = eo yn ye alk on hard or stony ground. 
Lea can ey keep your feet free from callouses isters and soreness. 
is made om e er at money $3 ss Shoes, 6 inches high, $2.50 a pair, are better than the best all-leather 
° + : .50 shoes. 
buy, and 1s strictly hand made from start to finish, 9. Re Shoes, S inches high, with extra grade of leather, $3.00 a pair, excel any 
ail-leather shoe 
: ° ~ Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, $3.50 a pair, are better than the best all-leather 
: which insures a perfect fit and a shapely boot until it $5.00 shoes g : P 
- ° ° . teel Shoes, 9 inches high, wit 
is entirely worn out. We also make a full line of extra quality of leather, $4.00 a pair, 
are better than the best all-leather Order Blank for Steel Shoes 
° .50 shoes. 
high class heavy shoes for men and boys. Steel Shoes, 12 inches high. § Steel Shoe Co., Dept. 278, Racine, Wis. 
a pair, are better than the best ait. id 
leather $6.00 shoes. Gentlemen: — 
’ oo —- Fo toehee Sigh. Rapa I J a 7 | 
: P & pole, ase etter than the s - 
A Catalogue for the Asking. leather shoes, regardless of cost. : : 
We will fill orders for “Steel Shoes” in payment for_ __pair Steel Shoes. 
direct from this advertisement, under 
a positive guarantee to refund the pur- Size. ; 
chase price promptly if you do not find 
the shoes exactly as represented when N. 
sontown Boo oe Co. fer es ene 
State size shoe you wear. T, 
. the owith mee the Goanam, _te- own - - ——---_ — 
ether w remittance. oO 
WATSONTOWN, PENN. DAY County nese) > 5 NAERESENEEI 
Steel Shoe Co., Dept. 278, Racine, Wis. || Dealer's Name_ 
Canadian Branch :: TORONTO, CAN. 
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A WONDERFUL TEST 


This is to certify that I, W. G. Winstead, Inspector of Weights and 
Measures of Kansas City, Mo., have this day inspected and tested for the 
Kansas City Seale & Spey: 4 Co., of Kansas City, Mo., one Automatic Plat- 
Sossin Seale, No. 1626, known as KANSAS 
CITY NO. 4, and found same to weigh per- 
fectly and with free and easy motion, and 
in good condition, and have this day put 
my certificate of inspection on same. 

(Signed) W. G. WINSTEAD. 

May 15, 1909. 


This test was made on one of our stock 
seales, No. 1626, called our KANSAS CITY 
No. 4 Automatic Platform Grocer and Meat 
Seale, and continued for 103 working days, 
weighing in that time 6,180,000 Ibs. 


This enormous weight is equal to 206 car 
loads of 30,000 Ibs. per car, making a train 
one mile, 1900 ft. long, or equal to weighing 
300 lbs. per day for every working day for 
65 yrs. and 255 days, and still, after this 
severe test, the scale weighs correctly and 
was this day, May 15, 1909, tested by the 
Inspector of Weights and Measures of Kan- 
sas City, Mr. W..G. Winstead, and found 
absolutely correct. 

I, H. B. Sherwood, certify that the KANSAS CITY Automatic Scale No. 
1626 was a stock seale, and that same has not been changed or adjusted 
since starting this test, and has weighed the amour* as above stated. 

(Signed) H. B. SHERWOOD, Supt. 

Subseribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of May, 1909. 

(Signed) V. P. BROCKHOUSE, 
Notary Public. 


Kansas City Scale & Supply Co. 


Factory & Office 600 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 
































“WINTER FIXTURES” | ssvueee. 


ANYTHING FROM A STORE STOOL TO A COMPLETE OUTFIT 











ONE OF THOSE “WINTER” QUALITY OUTFITS, 
PLAIN OAK FIXTURES AT PLAIN ry PRICES. PLAIN BIRCH FIXTURES AT SAME PRICES. — 
ERN SMALL FLAKED QUARTER SAWED RED OA Grey ay oo reat Tile Oak bot 
Sater, sat ie ost Se “WINTER” uses. LARGE FLAKED ARTER SAWED WHITE OAK 
z;,the kind that ““WINTER” uses—of course costs more. CURLY BIRCH at the same prices as 
“WINTER QUARTER SAWED OAK FIXTURES. 


rT} ”” “The Books That Show You’: 
WINTER CATALOGUES” crhe Be receipt of 26 cents. 
plete works of their kind published. Works of Art. Books of Valuable Information, Com- 
ee perience and thowands of dalla. See Saiz, 3 oho 600 pages com- 
plete. “BOOKS THAT YOU Nt NEED AND WILL KEEP. Colored finish plans, suggestions, suggestions, interior views, 
detailed description, prices, etc., of the high store fitting art—from start to finish. 

Over 200 pages de ge to High Grade Floor Cases, Show Cases, 

Counters, les, Specialties, etc., with full description and prices. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ‘‘09-Y”’ 


M. WINTER LUMBER Co., 


HIGH GRADE FIXTURE MAKERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


C.D. SMITH DRUG CO, - St. Joseph, Mo. 
cares JERIAY SRR ESo “nh Biine 
AGENCIES) R. H. BIRDSALL - Hamil 
MAT TOON & KEPPEL, New Haven, 
IVAN L. WARD & CO., 883 Ashbury St., San Francisco, 























They Never Wear Out 


The springs of a correctly made 
automatic spring scale will never give 
out. Exhaustive scientific and practical 
tests prove this fact beyond controversy. 





Continual use and years of service 
will dull the edge of the finest knife- 
edge bearing, especially the thin wafer- 
like blade of the main pivot of a large 
capacity pendulum scale. 


City Sealers are now testing and 
sealing spring scales which have been 


The New Low Platform in constant use for over thirty years. 
DAYTON Scale 











Clothes do not make the man; 
neither does paint and gold stripes 
make a computing scale. It is the working parts which 
must stand the test of years of service; it is therefore impor- 
tant to buy your scale from those who know how they should 
be built. 


THE DAYTON MONEYWEIGHT SCALE is proven 
to be the only practical and scientifically built scale. All 
claims of its makers are verified by actual use. 





Send for our free catalogue before buying elsewhere. 


MONEYWEIGHT SCALE CO. 


The Computing Scale Company 47 State Street, Chicago 


Manufacturers Dayton, Ohio 
Please mention this paper mhen writing for catalogue. 








Does Your Store Resemble This? 


If not we can make it so. 
We specialize Company Stores. 


LUMBER TAKEN IN PAYMENT. 


Prices Low—Quality High. 
Illustrated Catalog FREE on application. 


WALKER trom BIN CO., Penn Yan,N.Y. 


Largest manufacturers of grocery fixtures in the U. 5S. 
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2. INTERIOR STORE AT KHOTA, MO. 
4. INTERIOR ARDMORE (MO.) STORD. 


s 


38. GROCERY DEPARTMENT AT BEVIER, MO. 
5. OFFICE AT ARDMORD, MO. 


COMMISSARIES OF THE CENTRAL COAL & COKE COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1. STORD AT ARDMORD, MO. 








Mixed Car Loads Our Specialty. 


Supplied by 


THE NEW ORLEANS FURNITURE MFG. CO., new onzzans, a. 
THE MEMPHIS FURNITURE MFG. CO., - - mempnis, Tenn. 


OKLAHOMA FURNITURE MFG. CO., -  oxtasoma crry, oxta. 
LITTLE ROCK FURNITURE MFG. CO., - - ume rocx, ark. 
MISSISSIPPI FURNITURE MFG. CO., - - -  vicxssurc, miss. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND ORDER FROM 


THE ONE NEAREST TO YOU. X 
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CELEBRATED KELLY AXES 


Kelly Axes 


are the 


Only Axes 


in the world 
that are 


Kelly Axes 


Ground 
Fe Thinner 
; ipa a =] 
Forg ed ) Sturn sso a than any other axes because 


KELLY AXEMFGCO\E 4 they are welded and tempered 
and aE ALE XAN NORIA,IND. | 


1\-29-usa os )E Sg so perfectly with NATURAL 


















GAS that the steel is tougher 
Tempered and stronger than any other 
with axes. 









Made at the Largest Axe, 
Scythe, Hatchet and Hard- 
ware factory in the world. 


Natural Gas 


KELLY AXE MEG. CO., Charleston, W. Va.,U.S. A. 


MANN EDGE TOOL COMPANY 


Factories: Lewistown, Pa.; Mill Hall, Pa. General Office: Lewistown, Pa. 


CAPACITY, 60,000 DOZEN PER ANNUM. 
OUR MILL HALL PLANT WAS ESTABLISHED BY ROBERT MANN IN 1847. 


Highest Grade Axes for Timbermen 


ALL PATTERNS AND FINISHES. 


Special Notice. 
Ba” We are the only makers of Axes in Lewiston or Mill Hall, Pa. 


BP Our “Knot Klipper’’, our “‘1847’’, our “Bald Eagle’’, our ‘“‘True American” 
brands are made especially for lumbermen—for the professional wood chopper.. In 
material and in the process of making they are the very best possible, and they 


are warranted. Try them out and save the money lost directly and indirectly from the USe Of 
common Axes. 
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i 
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used does not give 


y 
satisfaction take it back to the dealer and 


get another. 


MANN EDGE TOOL CO. 


Any axe can be ruined by 
being ground too thin, 


or by 


fair usage 


but if this axe fairl 
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BER” If the people from whom you buy Axes do not furnish OUFS, write to us and we will supply you 
at a cost no higher than you pay for common goods. 


THEY ARE THE VERY BEST MADE. 
FURNISHED IN ANY PATTERN, SINGLE OR DOUBLE BITTS. 


Mane Edge Tool Company, 


LEWISTOWN, PENN., U. S. A. 
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NEW WAY OF SELLING ORANGES. 

Minnesota grocers are making the experiment of 
selling oranges by the peck instead of by the dozen. 
They have found that oranges at 50 cents a peck 
sound much more attractive to the buyer than the 
same oranges sold at the same relative price but in 
dozen lots. Grocers who have tried the scheme say 
that their orange sales have materially increased. 





THE PEANUT IN TEXAS. 

Texas, a state famous for many other things, is begin- 
ning to attain prominence as a producer of peanuts. 
In the southwestern part of that state thousands of 
acres are being devoted to their cultivation. The pea- 
nuts run about forty bushels to the acre and bring about 
60 cents a bushel in San Antonio. Indeed, the peanut 
production of the southwestern part of the ‘‘lone star’’ 
state has reached a magnitude that has led to the estab- 
lishment of numerous factories intended to extract the 
oil. Those interested have imported a new variety of 
peanut from Africa, which is said to contain a greater 
percentage of oil than the ordinary American species. 
Heretofore the production of peanut oil has been monopo- 
lized largely by France, this single product running into 


the millions of dollars in a year. The peanut oil is used 
as a substitute for olive oil. 

One advantage the Texas farmer finds in peanut cul- 
ture is that potatoes may be produced on the same land. 





THE HANDY GASOLINE LAMP. 


The Brilliant Gas Lamp Company, 42 State street, 
Chicago, is putting on the market the 300-candlepower 
shadowless ‘‘ Handy lamp,’’ which its maker claims is so 
constructed that it can be burned day and night at an 
almost invisible pilot flame, or can be turned instantly to 
a 300-candlepower white light or any degree between, 
without regenerating, the change being produced by one 
simple turn of the regulating lever to left or right. 
Good, clean gasoline and proper pressure—twenty-five or 
thirty pounds—are said to be the only requisites to insure 
perfect light. 

The maker of this lamp claims that all its parts are 
constructed with the greatest care, that the installation 
of the system is very simple, that the lamp is free from 
smoke, smell and danger, and that it can be used any- 
where. Circulars and prices will be forwarded on request 
by the above company. 


NEW TROUBLE FOR MEAT MAREETS. 

With the passing of the pine, butchers in various 
portions of upper Michigan are complaining of the in- 
creasing difficulty of procuring sawdust for use as a 
covering for the floors of their meat markets. Formerly 
it was an easy and inexpensive matter to get any quan- 
tity of the material, for as refuse it was to be had for 
the asking at the saw mills. Now, with fewer saw mills 
in commission it is often necessary to import the prod- 
uct, while the sources of supply continue steadily to 
decrease. Much cedar and hemlock sawdust is available 
in various lumbering towns, but it is much less satisfac- 
tory to many butchers. Besides, there is a growing dis- 
position at the mills to use the sawdust in aiding in the 
generation of steam. Mixed with coal it makes a very 
satisfactory fuel. 





Whistling. 
Lady (to grocer boy)—‘Don’t you know that it is 
very rude to whistle.when dealing with a lady?” 
Boy—‘‘That’s what the guvnor told me to do, mum.” 
Lady—“Told you to whistle?” 
Boy—‘He said if we ever sold you anything we’d have 
to whistle for the money.” 














Standard and Extra 
Heavy Pipe and Fit- 
tings, Bar Iron, Steel, 
R.R. Supplies, Roofing 
















BUY THE BEST WHERE YOU CAN GET IT QUICK 


Vries , 
‘WILSON HARDWARE Ce Yam 


A 
\ 





BEAUMONT. 
TEXAS. 


WRITE OR WIRE US 


E. L. WILSON HARDWARE CO., Beaumont, Texas 













Leather, Rubber and 
“Wilson’s”’ Superior 
Planer Belt; Hose and 
Packing for all purposes 































| Better Lose 
=m the Factory, 
Than Let the 





Factory 
Loose. 





LOGAN-GREGG HARDWARE CO. 


125-131 Seventh Street 
PITTSBURG, PENNA. 



















ILL anything cause greater loss than belts coming 
apart at thelaps? The use of our SUBMARINE 
Waterproof Leather Belt stops all this loss. It is made of 
WATERPROOF LEATHER, and is fastened with 
SUBMARINE CEMENT, which is absolutely insoluble 
in water and not at all affected by oil: It is guaranteed 
not to come apart at the laps or separate between the plies 
from moisture, steam or oil. 
The Test of Time is the Test that Tells. 
Submarine Belt Has Stood that Test. 
You are not experimenting with an experiment when 
you buy it. 
What those who have used it say about it is convincing, 


but what it does is more so. 


























Write, Wire or Phone us for prices on Leather or Rubber 
Belting, Engines, Boilers, Saw Millis or Mill Supplies. ‘*Tri- 
dent’’ Steel Loading Chain will satisfy you, Try it. 


E. B. Hayes Machinery Company, 


MARSHALL, TEXAS. 



























We make a specialty of goods in the 
Hardware line suited to the needs of 


Supply Stores in the Lumber, Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Districts. 


GET OUR CATALOG AND DISCOUNT 
SHEET 
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INDEX - - KISMET 
CUP - DAYS WORK 
G.T.W. - HELMET 


PLUG TOBACCOS. 





ORI 















PENNY POST CUT PLUG 


Most every day you hear some one say, ‘‘It’s mighty hard matter 
to find a good 5-ct. cigar any more.’’ For years we’ve been working 
and studying on our ‘‘Graves Gold Seal’’ 5-ct. cigar, with the view to 
please the particular smoker—and we’ve got it. Our ‘‘Graves Gold 
Seal’’ 5-ct. cigar is made of the finest, oldest, well cured tobacco, which 


4 produces a rich, mellow smoke, made by hand, in Londres shape, and | ¥ 
We manufacture the most complete line of wrapped in foil, which preserves their freshness. We have always sold + 
Independent Plug tobaccos. Fine Cuts our output to the jobbing trade, but we have a few large Lumber Com- | 


missaries which we sell direct, and*we want a few more; so mail us 
your order today for a trial order of ‘‘Graves Gold Seal’’ 5-ct. cigars 
and secure the agency for your territory. 

We will sell you direct. from our factory at jobbers’ price of 
$30.00 per M., delivered to your R. R. station, less 3%, 30 days. They 
go to the retailer for $35.00 per M., straight. We have one of the most 
modern factories in the U. 8. 


GRAVES CIGAR FACTORY 


CABOOL, MISSOURI 


Twists and Granulated tobaccos of all kinds, 








ee 











Strater Brothers Tobacco Co. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
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Own Your Own Cigar Store 


Fifty SARGENT 


Perfectos or Panetelas ki ng ham 


Regular Price $4.50 


One SARGENT 
Patent Cigar Chest 
Regular Price $3.50 


$3.50 som 


HIS glass lined Cigar Chest sent to 
any customer with his first order. We 
guarantee that it will keep cigars in 

Patented December 22, 1908. perfect condition. The purpose of this offer is to introduce 

Other patents pending. our brands of Cigars direct to smokers. Since we first 
made this « ffer only three Chests have been returned to us out of the many thou- 
sands we have shipped. They were broken in transit. 

















Cigars 


CL Have been on the market over a Quarter 


of Century, and the sale on them increases daily. 


( Largely handled by Lumber Company Stores 


in Pa., Va., W. Va., Tenn. and N. C. 
ABOUT CIGARS. Do you know that a pure Havana Cigar cannot be sold under 10¢ direct 


OUR REFERENCE—OUR CUSTOMERS 
to smoker, or under 15¢ at # retail store? If you are an old smoker you can be sure you 


have smoked thousands of cigars supposedly ‘‘All Havana’’ that never saw Cuba. That worn WRITE US FOR QUOTATIONS. 
out deception does not figure in this business. By telling facts we are making steady 

customers who believe in us—men who know that a choicely blended domestic cigar needs 
no apology. Sargent Cigars are made of blended domestic tobaccos of the finest selection, 


with a flavoring of choice Havana. They have brought us compliments without number, but 
not one complaint. 











you to smoke Sargent Cigars in proper condition and to convince you that we can save you 
one-half your smoking bill. The Chest is handsomely finished in Dark Mission Oak, is 


ABOUT THE CHEST. It is our invention and the only practical Cigar Chest we know of. a : = ‘ uc ing aii 
It holds 100 cigars and keeps them in perfect condition to the very last smoke. No blotter > a At) ; 

glass lined, has heavily insulated walls, and is strictly sanitary. a 

OUR PROPOSITION. Send us $3.50 and we will send you 50 Sargent Perfectos or 


pads or sponges to trouble with. We give it to you with your first order because we want Brothers 
Panetelas and the Cigar Chest. If you order 100 Cigars and Chest, price $7.00, we will pre- hae ft : r ] 

pay express East of the Mississippi River; West of the Mississtppt add $1. If you prefer s ¢ 44 . Ge. MAKERS 
Mahogany Chest, send $2 extra; If Circassian Walnut $3 extra. State preference for mild, j \ aa! 


medium or strong cigars. Subsequent orders for cigars filled at $3.50 for 50; $7 for 100. 


GUARANTEE. If Chest or Cigars are not up to your expectations, send them back at our 
expense and we will return your money. 


405 W. Baltimore St., 
‘f you want to know who we are, ask the First Bridgeport National, Pequonnock National or —_ 


City National Bank of Bridgeport. BALTIMORE, MD. 
SARGENT CIGAR COMPANY, 658 Water Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


We make humidors in several handsome woods. Sizes for 100, 500 and 1000 cigars. Send for Catalog. 














mew eter orwell 
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~ RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF CEREAL MILLS. 


The two illustrations herewith graphically illustrate the progress made in five 

ars by the Corno Mills Company, of East St. Louis and Peoria, Ill. In 1904 
tle company began operating the small feed mill shown, and the larger illustra- 
tion shows the plant at East 
St. Louis, at present turning 
out the products of that com- 
pany. At this plant the com- 
pany manufactures Corno, a 





mo, a feed for dairy cattle, 
and also feed for hens and 
chickens. 

The phenomenal success 
achieved by this company in 
five years bears eloquent testi- 
mony to the popularity of its 
products and the skill of its 
management in making their 
merits known. The officers of 
the company are: J. R. 








TOOT en Eo 
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MODERN CEREAL PLANT OF CORNO MILLS COMPANY, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


feed for work animals; Crea- - 


Matthews, president and treasurer; J. C. Reid, vice president, and J. C. Mat 
thews, secretary. 

The Corno Mills Company has demonstrated the fact that it produces a line 
of goods that meets a prevailing demand, for the tendency at present in all 
industries is toward ‘‘intensive’’ operation, Its products are designed to supply 
a perfect food for work animals, for poultry and for dairy cattle, and persons 
interested in any of these lines should communicate with the company. 


ANOTHER ADDITION FINISHED. 


W. M. Finck & Co., of Detroit, Mich., manufacturers of the ‘‘ Detroit Special’’ 
brand of overalls, work pants and corduroys, have just completed their fourth 
addition to their factory. In 1902 their first building was completed and, due 
to the large demand for their garments, the following year, 1903, also 1905, 1908 
and 1909, they were compelled to erect additional buildings, until now they have 
the largest factory of its kind in the country. 

For over eighteen years W. M. Finck and James L. Lee have been engaged 
in the making of overalls. Their policy of using the best material, trimmings and 
workmanship and selling the garments at popular prices has been instrumental in 
building up a business which figures over 1,000,000 pairs of overalls annually. 

W. M. Finck & Co. were organized in 1902. They have 4,000 distributing 
agents throughout the country. 

Every buyer not familiar with their line of garments should send for one of 
their catalogues now being issued. 

—eGu—e—n—errr~ 


SELF-INDICATING COUPON BOOKS. 


The American Coupon & Ticket Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., makes the ‘‘Self- 
indicating’’ coupon book, and has applied for a patent on the ‘‘self-indicating’’ 
feature, which is unique. The book is made with assortments of 1-, 2-, 5-, 10-, 25- 
and 50-cent and $1 coupons, each assortment of a different color, and varying in 
length so that the ends of all are visible at one time, thus permitting the selee 





_tion of a coupon of any particular amount without turning the coupons of othe 


amounts. 

The book itself, a blank receipt or note within it and each of the inclosed 
coupons bears a serial number. The person receiving the book pays cash for it o1 
signs the receipt or note, which is retained by the commissary. When all the 
coupons in the book are used, if unpaid, payment may be made or credit withheld 
until payment is made. 

The coupon book elminates the recording of numerous small amounts, prevents 
forgotten charges and substitutes a simple, automatic, self-regulating system that 
is readily understood and thus prevents mistakes by even the most careless 
employee. The coupons are of no value to anyone but the person owning the book, 
are of no value to him if detached, and consequently the handling of the coupon 
by the clerk is not like handling cash. Further particulars concerning self-indi- 
eating coupon kooks may be had upon request from the maker. 








HAY HAY HAY 


We Are the Hay Men. 


ter-State Hay Co. 


WHOLESALE 


HAY AND STRAW. 
GOSHEN, INDIANA. 








= 
BS hgh Ses 


BoP yeaa ou 


CE ETSY 
Kod URS ne asd TE 


LOT 





GNSS ATEN PONTE 


Get our prices before you place your 
order for hay or straw, as it will pay 
you. We have the names of three 
hundred lumbering camps on our order 
sheet. Write us and we will tell you 
what hay or straw will cost, delivered 
your track. 


STRAW STRAW STRAW 








— — 


WEBB.& MAURY 


(Established 1884) 





Owners and Operators of 


RIVERSIDE ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSES 


Grain, Hay and Mill Feed 








We Make a Specialty of 


Feedstuff Supplies 


For Lumber Camps 
and Commissaries 








WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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COMMISSARY AND CAMP SUPPLIES. 


THE MOST AVAILABLE SOURCE OF suPPLIES —— MII L WAU KE E — For LUMBER STORES OF THE NORTH AND NORTHWEST. 








The biggest line of Heavy 

| Goods in the market, expressly 
designed for 

LUMBER CAMPS, 

MINERS, LOGGERS, 

PROSPECTORS, 


—— 5° 
Darrrrohs 





Handle the line that your 
customers have read about 
and that gives satisfaction. 
You will have calls for 





ENGINEERS, | ‘™ 





Write We have the line 


For that carries with it 
Big y the stamp of avow- 
Catalog y, ed quality. 
K No line of Work 
&Ss Shoes is so exten. 
S 3 M sively advertised as 
the Mayer Line, 


y S, 2 
a y) —, 
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ee, 7? 
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J F. MAYER 
- BOOT &SHOE CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





DO YOU WANT 
Union Made Lumberman Pants? 


If you do, send in a trial order, and we 
will ship the same day we receive the 
order. If you would prefer to see swatches, 
please advise us what priced goods you want, 
and we will be only too glad to send them. 


Royal Pant Co., wisconsin.” 











BEETS 
Fee & J. H. RICE & FRIEDMANN CO. 












ESTABLISHED 1655 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Mackinaws and Kersey Pants 
Buffalo and Wisconsin 
Flannel Shirts 


STAGGED PANTS AND SHIRTS, ETC. 


Especially for the Lumbering Trade 


Correspondence Samples Prompt 
Solicited Submitted Shipments 

















MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


elty-V abe 4 
GLOVES 


"THE glove illustrated here is especially de- 
signed for lumber camps and rough wear 
where quality counts. 
Made of choice stock with the patent double 
thumb—steel rivited — seamless between 
thumb and forefinger— seams are back away 
from strain. 
We make the best line of Work 
Gloves on the market. 


Send for sample shipment of our $9, $10, $10.50, $12, 
$13.50 per dozen gloves and make a selection. 


The Great Western Trade Mark on a 
glove is a positive guarantee of quality. 


ELLSWORTH & THAYER MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














\ Reg. U.S. Pat. Our general advertising has created-a national demand for this brand— 





g Mr, Commissary Man: The patrons of your store all wear ieiiew | 


and they will appreciate the economy and 


FA US 

floleprooffiosiery 
FOR MEN WOM AND CHILDREN 

is guaranteed to give them. Why not handle this satis faction-giving 


line of hosiery and thus make pleased customers for your other goods ? 


satisfaction which our 





a demand that you can meet with profit. Back of the “Hole- 
proof’”’ we stand with our splendid factory and our strong 
guarantee. Write for our literature to 
Look for ‘‘Holeproof’’ _ retailers and our plan of assisting you 
— to sell Holeproof Hosiery. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 











Milwaukee, Wis. cf 








Glove Time Now 


To Commissary Departments: 





WHOLESALE GROCERS 


AND COFFEE ROASTERS 
MILWAUKEE 


We want your trade. Our goods and 
our prices dre right. Careful attention 
and quick shipments on all orders. 


FLINT’S COFFEE — 


brings the biggest profits—more sales with greater 
margin per sale. More sales because the irresist- 
able flavor of our Star Brands always brings the 
customer back. Greater margin because—well 








Your men have been educated to Hansen’s. 





write for our price list and ‘terms and see why, 





Would it not be well for you to secure full in- 
formation on this profitable line? Writetoday 
for latest literature and wholesale price list. 


O0.C. HANSEN MFG.CO. 


341 E. Water St.,. MILWAUKEE 





316 Dearborn Street, 


OH, WEEP NO WEEPS, 

By Douglas Malloch, ‘the Iymberman poet”. Seventh 

edition. A poem to pags along. 25c., postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher. 


J. G. FLINT CO. 


6-8-10-12 Clybourne St. and 110 and 112 W. Water St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
CHICAGO. 
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| PUTIN YOUR LIGHTING SYSTEM AT OUR RISK 


You can’t afford to install a lighting system until you know and electric systems in the large cities because of their great 
you have the best one—one that is SAFE and will SATISFY you economy and perfect safety. Your store can be as well lighted as 
= PERMANENTLY. any establishment in the great cities at less cost than kerosene 
E We install American Systems at our own risk, for your lighting. 
STORE, your RESIDENCE or your STREET and we put Your Home Can Be as Bright as the City Dweller’s. 


behind our guarantee fourteen years’ experience in making per- 
fect lighting systems, and $200,000 capital. ns 
3 IF OUR SYSTEMS DON’T SATISFY YOU WE WILL home. Better than electricity—cheaper than kerosene, and they 
2 RETURN YOU EVERY CENT OF THE COST OF INSTAL- do away with the trouble and work of caring for lamps. Installed 
= LATION. We WANT to do it. We have never had an unsat- with an absolute money-back guarantee. 
BE. isfactory system in operation and we don’t want to have one. The Right K f Lam 
: We have put in many American systems to replace other sys- , ind of Street P- 
tems that proved unsatisfactory, and we know you prefer to have 
a guaranteed system in the first place. 


American House systems are the simplest and safest for the 


American Street Lamps are Wind proof, Bug proof, Dirt proof. 
Can’t blow out—lights steady in any wind and therefore do not 
break globes. Less care, less cleaning, less repairs, less cost 


Make Your Store the Bright Spot on Your Street. than any others. 
You know that means more business for you. AMERICAN We want an agent in your territory. 
§ LIGHTS ARE THE BRIGHTEST, SAFEST, MOST ECO- Write us today for full information about our systems for you. 
NOMICAL LIGHTS MADE, They are taking the place of gas Ask for agent’s proposition if interested. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY 


ALBERT LEA 204 Main St. MINN., U. S. A. 
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DISSTON “ Chisel-Tooth Saw” 


Why “Disston’s” Saws are“ 7HE BEST” 


WHILE DISSTON Crucible Steel is almost enough in itself 

to make the finest saws, something more than that goes into 

DISSTON SAWS. To our own Sixty-nine Years’ Shop Expe- 

rience and Scientific Laboratory Research is added the Experience 
of the most skilful sawyers and lumbermen in the world. 

The natural result is—DISSTON Saws do the greatest amount 

of work in a given time, with the least labor and operating expense. 

The “1902” style of Chisel Point Saw is one of the products of 

the experience referred to. THIS SAW POSITIVELY WILL 

NOT CHOKE DOWN! 








The cutting line is placed so near the periphery that the saw 
will cut with the least expenditure of power—at the same time 
sufficient clearance is provided to take care of the heaviest feeds. 


The Bits rest firmly on the shoulders, and are absolutely inter- 
changeable. With an outfit of several widths of bits, any Millman 
can adapt the saw to all kinds of work. With the insertion of a 
new set of bits, the saw is as good as new—ready for the HARD- 
EST WORK. 





OTH these saws, “THE ORIOLE” and “THE DIAMOND 

POINT,” are tempered as only the DISSTONS have been 
able to temper saws; the process is exclusively their property. 
There is no other known way for getting the superior Edge and 
Setholding qualities of crosscut saws. 

They cut clean. The Teeth hold their Set under conditions 
which would conquer Saws made of a different steel or by any 
other processes. 

They are ground on lines which conform exactly to the breast 


FRE 





of the saw. The bladeis left perfectly uniform in thickness 
throughout the entire length of cutting-edge. Being tapered, also, 
to an extra thin back, these Crosscut saws have a maximum amount 
of clearance without any sacrifice.of the necessary elasticity and 
stiffness. 

The DISSTON reputation for Sixty-nine Years makes the 
following assertion worth its face value—WE GUARANTEE 





DISSTON SAWS TO RUN EASIER, CUT FASTER, AND 
LAST LONGER than Saws not made by DISSTONS. 








A simple request, even on a postal, will bring you our latest catalogue. It describes not only the 
Saws named above, but many other Styles, together with the various Tools every saw-user needs. 


HENRY DISSTON @ SONS, Inc. 
Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel and File Works. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


OCTOBER 2, 190. 
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TKINS st" SAWS 


“Finest on Earth” 


The most profitable Saw in the world. There is scarcely a commissary in the United States 
but what sells them. ‘They are in nearly all large lumber camps exclusively. The most satis- 
factory Cross-cut Saws, because they are made of finest material and constructed on most 
scientific principles. They run easier, cut faster and hold their edge longer than any other 
Saw. Weare the originators of all the popular styles of teeth on the market. 


DO YOU BUY THEM? 


If not, now is the time to begin. Ask your Jobber or Dealer for an Atkins Silver Steel Saw 
and be sure the name, ‘“‘E. C. Atkins & Co’’., is on the blade. It is not a genuine Atkins 
Saw unless our name is plainly etched upon the center of the blade. If you have any difficulty 
in getting an Atkins Silver Steel Saw, please write to the nearest address given below. 


E. C. Atkins & Co. Inc., 


The Silver Steel Saw People. 
Home Office and Factory, Indianapolis. 





BRANCHES: Atlanta, Chicago, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleaiis, New York City, Portland, San Francisco, Seattle, Canadian Factory—Hamilton, Ont. 
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“I AM CONVINCED 


~SIMONDS SHINCLE SAWS 


HAVE SAVED ME MONEY.” 


A man bought nine 40 inch Simonds Shingle 
Saws. ; 

He wanted the best and paid the price. 

He knows whether he won or lost on the 
deal. 

A careful record of Shingle Saw cost was 
kept, with the result that after a few months the 
record showed, in that mill, the saw cost per 
thousand shingles cut, to be slightly less than 
one-half of one cent. About 9 cent saw cost for 
twenty thousand shingles. 

That is why this Millman said he was con- 


vinced Simonds Saws are money makers because 
they are cost savers. 


This is a statement of fact. We have the 
proofs and will gladly show them. If you want 
low cost, use the right saws—Saws made. of 
Simonds Steel, made by Simonds methods. 
Dollar for dollar value is given. A saw to sell 
for less money than the Simonds cannot be as 
good. It cannot run as économically, and it will 
not make the same profit for you in the long run. 

More shingles mean more money from the 
same block of wood. 

For ‘shingle saw prices and particulars, 


address our nearest office, giving size, number 
of teeth and gauge of saw desired. 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. 
New York City. 


St. John, N. B. 








Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Montreal, Que. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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